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PREFACE. 


The Twentieth National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was held in the city of Chicago, June 8 to 13, 1893, 
immediately before the meeting of the International Congress 
of Charities and Correction, which met in connection with 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

In accordance with the action taken at the Denver meeting, 
in 1892, this was purely an historical Conference. The discus- 
sions and the section work, which usually engage the attention 
of the members, were left to the International Congress of 
Charities and Correction ; and the sessions were devoted to a 
review of the progress made and the reforms accomplished in 
the fields of charities and correction during the past twenty 
years. 

It is hoped that this volume will prove of great value to 
students in this department of sociology, covering, as it does, 
a period of extraordinary advancement in every direction. 
The papers have been prepared with great care by specialists, 
and they present in condensed form much of the best thought 
that has been promulgated in the twenty meetings of this Con- 
ference. In the President’s address will be found references 
to papers in previous volumes, which will be found of great 
service. There was no attempt to make a complete bibliog- 


raphy. Those are mentioned which seemed to be of greatest 
importance. 


IV PREFACE 


An earnest effort was made to secure from each State a 
complete report, covering the historical development of its 
charitable and correctional work during the past two decades. 
This effort was largely successful; but in some cases every 
effort to secure a report failed, while in others the reports are 
incomplete. The reports from States, however, contain the 
most complete summary of the work of the several States that 
has yet been made. The attempt to make it complete has 
much delayed the publication of the volume. 

An index of papers contained in the twenty volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of Charities and Correction has been appended, 
which, it is believed, will add greatly to the usefulness of this 
report. This index has been prepared by the volunteer work 
of Mr. George G. Cowie, clerk of the Minnesota State Board 
of Corrections and Charities. 

The next meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held in Nashville, Tenn., beginning May 
20, 1894; President, Hon. Lucius C. Storrs. 


Boston, December, 1893. 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAI 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


CONFERENCE 


PREAMBLE. 


The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the problems of charities 
and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does not for- 
mulate platforms. 


I. MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership of a Conference shall include : 


(z) All past officers of the Conference who have served more than one yea 

(4) Members and officers of State Boards of Charities or boards of kindred 
functions. 

(c) Members of Boards of Management, and officers of public and private 
charitable and correctional institutions. 

(¢) Members and officers of boards and societies organized for the relief o 
improvement of the poor, the unfortunate, or the neglected. 

(c) Persons designated by State or municipal authorities or by the Local 
Committee. 

(/) Others especially interested may be enrolled as members, and may share 
in the discussions, without the privilege of voting. 

(g) Honorary Members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

(4) The annual membership fee shall be $2, which shall entitle each member 
to a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference 

(7) State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing 
for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers 
and members as members of this Conference, in proportion to the 
amount subscribed. 

(/) The list of annual members shall be printed in the Proceedings, with as 
terisks marking those in attendance. 


Il. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, three Secretaries, and an Official Reporter and Editor. Also a Cor 
responding Secretary for each State and Territory. 

These officers (except the Treasurer) shall be elected annually by the Conference 
for the ensuing year. 

The ex-Presidents of the Conference shall be the Counsellors, and shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


III. COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee, a Local Committee, 
and a committee on each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing 
Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President ex officio, of five mem- 
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bers to be elected by the Conference, and of the Counsellors. 
shall elect one of its members as treasurer. 
rum for the transaction of business. 

The chairman of each committee shall have power to fill vacancies, with the ap 
proval of the President. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a Com 
mittee on Organization of the next Conference and a Committee on Time and 
Place of the next meeting, each consisting of one member from each State and 


Territory; also a Committee on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be re- 
ferred without debate. 


This committee 
Six members shall constitute a quo- 


IV. Durtes or OFrFIcERs. 


The officers of the Conference shall discharge the duties usually devolving upon 
such officers. 

The President-elect shall be chairman ex officio of the Executive Committee, 
and shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in preparing 
for the meeting of the Conference and securing a suitable attendance. He shall 
have authority to accept resignations and fill vacancies in the list of officers and 
chairmen of committees. 

The first Secretary shall be Secretary of the Executive Committee ex officio. 
He shall conduct the correspondence of the Conference with Committees, Gov 
ernors, Boards of State Charities, etc., under the direction of the President. He 
shall direct the work of the other Secretaries during the Conference, and be re- 
sponsible for correctness of the roll of members, 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of the unsold copies of the Proceedings 
and of the money received and disbursed in course of their preparation. 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference, subject to the direction of the Executive Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
their several States. It should be their duty to secure the attendance of repre 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies, and the appointment 
by Governors of State Delegates in those States where there are no State Boards 
of Charities. 


V. Duties oF COMMITTEEs. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between meetings. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall rent, salary, and 
expenses of the Reporter, local printing, etc. 

The Committee on Subjects shall arrange the programme for the sessions and 
section meetings assigned to them, subject to the approval of the President. 

The committees are required to arrange their programmes so as to give oppor- 
tunity for free discussion. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper com 
mittees. 


VI. DEBATEs. 


In the debates of the Conference each speaker shall be limited to five minutes, 
except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on any one 
subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


VII. AMENDMENTs. 


These rules may be suspended or amended at the pleasure of the Conference, 
but otherwise shall be in force from one year to another. 


we 


Opening Derssion. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION TO THE PROGRESS OF THE 
PAST TWENTY YEARS. 


BY HASTINGS H. HART. 


At this twentieth meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction we are to depart from our usual programme. The 
miscellaneous papers and discussions and the section work, which 
usually employ the Conference, will be undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Charities and Correction, which will immediately 
follow ; and the time of the Conference will be devoted to an histor- 
ical review of the progress made and the reforms accomplished in 
the field of Charities and Correction during the past twenty years. 
We are to survey the ground already traversed, to recount our vic- 
tories, consider our mistakes, and mark points of departure for our 
coming work. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction has a pro- 
phetic mission. It looks forward, and not back; but | believe that 
we may profitably devote the necessary time to discover what has 
been achieved and what has been left undone, that we may go for- 
ward more intelligently to the tasks of the future. 

Those who are engaged in a great work are often too impatient 
of the time and labor necessary to make full and accurate records 
of their work; yet it is these records by which we are able to avail 
ourselves of the experience, and to avoid the mistakes of our prede- 
cessors. It is painful to see well-meaning people expending their 
strength and their resources in repeating mistakes which might have 
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been avoided by a knowledge of what others have done before 
them ; to see bad organizations, wasteful systems, defective build- 
ings, whose faults might easily have been remedied. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to offer an apology for the programme which is _ pre- 
sented to you. 

The reports of the several committees will present a topical review 
of the work in each of the leading departments of charity and _ cor- 
rection, and the reports from the several States will show what has 
been accomplished locally. 

We are to survey the progress of twenty years. I believe that it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that no other twenty years in the 
world’s history have witnessed such advances in the care of the 
unfortunate and the treatment of delinquents. Other like periods 
may have done as much to originate new ideas and formulate new 
principles ; but in this generation we have seen the rapid spread of 
these principles from institution to institution and from State to 
State, until reforms are accomplished in five years that would form 
erly have required forty years, and the danger sometimes is that the 
newer methods will be introduced before the people are sufficiently 
educated to make them efficient.- 

Since the National Conference of Charities and Correction was 
organized we have seen magnificent systems of charities and cor- 
rection grow up, almost from the root, in great commonwealths like 
Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, and Oregon. In the State of Minne 
sota alone the number of people under public care has increased in 
twenty years from seven hundred to four thousand. This Confer- 
ence has seen a radical revolution in the treatment and care of the 
insane. It has seen a fivefold increase in the number of feeble- 
minded children under public care. _It has seen the abolition of the 
asylum idea with reference to deaf and blind children, and a great 
change in public sentiment as to the methods of dealing with de 
pendent children in favor of natural treatment in homes. It has 
seen the abolition of children’s prisons and the reorganization of 
reform schools on the family idea. It has seen the development of 
the adult reformatory from the opening of the women’s prison at 
Sherborn, in 1877, until we have now six adult reformatories in oper- 
ation, with three thousand prisoners. It has seen the birth and 
development of the idea which has become formulated under the 
title of “Charity Organization,” involving the co-operation of all 
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charity workers for the scientific study of the causes and preventives 
of pauperism and the wise application of the principles thus discov 

ered. It has seen the recognition in our national laws of the prin 

ciple that, if America is to continue to be a desirable resort for the 
oppressed and the unfortunate of other lands, she must restrict the 
immigration of those classes to such numbers as she can assimilate. 
It has seen changes in our legislation relative to criminals and insane 
persons so radical that the conservative people of older nations have 
looked on aghast. 

In short, the past two decades have witnessed a mighty movement 
in this field, a movement which has outstripped the marvellous 
growth of our population, and has even outstripped the wonderful 
accumulation of wealth in this country; for both the ratio of the pop- 
ulation under public care and the proportionate expenditure of public 
funds in their behalf have greatly increased. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CONFERENCE NOT MEASURABLE. 


It is my task to trace, as far as may be, the relation of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction to this great move- 
ment, This task, which seemed at first comparatively simple, proved 
on experiment not to be an easy one. ‘lo simply summarize the 
progress recorded in the nineteen volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Conference would require a volume; and, even if that were done, to 
trace the influence of the hundreds of able papers, as well as the 
discussions from year to year, is impossible. It is like attempting to 
measure the influence of a great newspaper or a great university. 
The task is complicated by the relation of this body to the State 
Boards of Charities, the National Prison Association, the Society of 
Medical Superintendents of Hospitals for Insane, the Association 
of Medical Officers of Institutions for Idiots and Feeble-minded 
Persons, the American Social Science Association, and other kindred 
bodies. 

You will tind the ideas which have been formulated in the Con- 
ference built into the walls of prisons and hospitals for insane. You 
will find them incorporated in the statutes of our Commonwealths, 
even in the constitutions of some of the newer States. Tens of 
thousands of the poor are less miserable to-day because of the work 
of this body. ‘Thousands of unfortunate children have had their 
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lives turned into safer and happier channels. Thousands of the 
insane and the feeble-minded have been lifted into the plane of 
human beings. Hundreds of criminals have felt the inspiration of a 
loftier purpose through the living thoughts that have been dissemi- 
nated from this Conference. 

The truth is that this Conference is a part of the great movement 
of which we have spoken, and it cannot well be considered apart 
from that movement. There is a reciprocal action between the 
Conference and the State Boards, the charitable societies and the 
institutions. On this platform has been opened a free parliament 
where every shade of opinion finds free expression. The members 
come together fresh from the actual work of administering public 
institutions, caring for the poor, or studying sociological questions. 
They bring fresh thoughts, born of the necessities of practical work. 
They ask urgent questions, calling for instant solution; and hav 
ing learned their lessons, like the pupils in Dotheboys Hall, they 
straightway set off to put them in practice, only to return the next 
year with new experiences for farther comparison. Thus the Con- 
ference has become the embodiment of contemporary thought, gain- 
ing strength with the increase of intelligent ideas, until the twenty 
members of the Conference of 1874 have increased to the five hun- 
dred of 1892. 

The influence of the Conference is not limited to the effect pro- 
duced upon its members as they sit in its sessions and listen to 
papers and discussions. The mere presence of the Conference in 
any city produces a powerful effect. The local press and the local 
pulpits begin to discuss philanthropy and prison reform. Large 
audiences gather together to hear the discussion of popular themes, 
and new currents of public thought are started. The published 
Proceedings of the Conference exercise an influence hardly second 
to its meetings. The annual volume circulates widely at home and 
abroad, and deliberate reading often produces more effect than the 
original hearing. Another potent source of influence is the personal 
contact of the members with each other. It is a matter of frequent 
testimony that the meeting with individual members in the hotel 
corridors and on the journey to and from the Conference is nearly 
as profitable as attendance upon the public meetings. 

Exerting its influence in these different ways, the Conference has 
become a balance wheel, steadying the movement of the system of 
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charities of the whole country, checking hasty and _ ill-considered 
movements, and spurring up the tardy and ultra-conservative. ‘Those 
of us who are accustomed to inspect public institutions could multi 
ply instances where important reforms have been executed by un- 
willing hands under the pressure of public sentiment created by this 
(Conference. 

The influence exerted by such a body as this is far-reaching and 
pervasive, and the surface indications are often deceptive. Its most 
powerful action may be concealed, while those movements which 
seem to be directly connected with it may have other springs which 
we do not perceive. ‘T'wo illustrations may indicate the difficulty of 
this undertaking: 

In 1886 ex-Governor Hoadly read a paper before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction on the * Pardoning Power,” 
in which he advocated the parole system and the indefinite sentence. 
Six years later Governor Merriam of Minnesota, in preparing an 
article for the public press, read Governor Hoadly’s paper, and was 
so impressed by it that he decided, without legislation, to inaugurate 
. conditional pardon system, with the grade and mark system, in the 
Minnesota State Prison. This was successfully accomplished, and 
resulted in the enactment of a law by the legislature of 1893 es- 
tablishing the system legally in the Minnesota State prison. This 
result was directly attributable to the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction; yet the connection might easily have been en- 
tirely unrecognized. On the other hand, it is possible to give to the 
Conference honor which is not its proper due. In response to an 
inquiry respecting the influence of the Conference, Hon. C. D. Ran- 
dall of Michigan, the original author of the famous law establishing 
the State Public School of Michigan, wrote, “I am sure that the re- 
port of the Conference in Cincinnati, the first one held, a copy of 
which was presented to me by our friend Mr. Brockway, when I was 
a member of the Michigan Senate in 1871, had much to do in giving 
Michigan its present unique system for the protection and care of 
dependent children.” As a matter of fact, the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction was not organized until 1874, and 
even so exact a man as Mr. Randall has been misled by his memory 
into giving honor to the Conference which belongs of right to the 
National Prison Congress. 
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TESTIMONY OF MEMBERS. 


Some months ago I addressed a circular to about one hundred of 
the active members of the Conference, asking what important re- 
forms or improvements might, in their judgment, be justly credited 
to the Conference. While some of these correspondents could not 
mention any specific gain achieved through the Conference, they 
concurred as to its general influence. For example, Mr. Charles 
W. Birtwell, of Massachusetts, writes: “The influence of the Confer- 
ence seems to have been pervasive rather than specific. 1 should 
credit it with aiding and abetting that spirit which seeks improve- 
ment.” Mrs. Anne B. Richardson writes, “The Conference is 
certainly a great enlightener.” Mr. George B. Buzelle, of New York, 
writes, “A general elevation of the tone of altruistic thought is 
probably fairly attributable to the Conference.” Hon. Charles Par- 
rott, of Ohio, writes, ‘‘ Reforms and improvements of methods in all 
our benevolent, penal, and correctional institutions, may fairly be 
credited to the National Conference of Charities.” Superintendent 
T. J. Charlton, of Indiana, writes, “‘ Every branch of the State service 
in Indiana has been greatly helped by the work of the Confer- 
ence.” Mrs. Agnes D’Arcambal, of Michigan, writes, ‘Every 
good work receives a new inspiration.” Secretary L. C. Storrs, 
of Michigan, writes, “The influence of the Conference is felt along 
all the lines of work in which the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities is interested.” Professor B. B. Huntoon, of Ken- 
tucky, writes, “The education of the people in social economics and 
the encouragement of scientific methods may be fairly credited 
to the Conference.” Hon. Thomas N. Strong, of Oregon, writes, 
“Its influence is very manifest among the intelligent workers of the 
State.” 

While it is difficult to trace the connection of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction with specific reforms, it is possible 
to do so in many cases. I will give a few illustrations : 

Miss Z, D. Smith, of Massachusetts, writes, “In charity organiza- 
tion the chief gain I have seen from the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction is the quickening of co-operation between 
the different societies all over the country.” 

Hon. William P. Letchworth writes, “ Restricted immigration and 
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charity organization have received perhaps, through the intluence of 
the conferences, greater stimulus than other subjects.” 

Miss M. 1. Moore, of New York, writes, “ As a result of the Con- 
ference held in Buffalo, a quarterly conference of the charities of the 
city was organized, which has been maintained ever since.” 

John Glenn, of Maryland, writes, ‘The National Conference has 
had a very decided effect here upon the place taken by women upon 
the platform and on the increased prominence given to charity or- 
ganization.” 

Superintendent A. G. Warner, of the District of Columbia, writes : 
‘A non-political appointment by President Harrison to the office 
of Superintendent of Charities for the District of Columbia and the 
consequent establishment of a Board of Children’s Guardians and 
the curtailment of public subsidies to private charities can be prop- 
erly credited to the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion.” 

Mr. P. W. Ayres, of Ohio, credits the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction with the organization of the Ohio State 
Conference of Charities and Correction and the active movement for 
the abolition of public outdoor relief in the State of Ohio. 

Bishop Gillespie, of Michigan, credits the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections with: —(a) The better condition of jails 
and poorhouses as to management and discipline. (4) The lower- 
ing of expenses of institutions. (c) The greater intelligence of the 
people about penal and pauper institutions, (d@) The interest in 
the school for imbeciles now likely to be established. 

Mr. D. C. Bell, of Minnesota, writes, “‘ The modification in our 
State Prison, as well as our State Reformatory at St. Cloud, may in 
some good part be credited to the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction.” 

Superintendent G. A. Merrill, of Minnesota, writes, “I have un- 
derstood that the State Public School of Minnesota was established 
in consequence of the National Conference held in St. Louis 
in 1884.” Mr. H. W. Lewis writes the same. 

Professor B. B. Huntoon, of Kentucky, writes, “In our State char- 
ity organization and the establishment of humane societies are prob- 
ably the direct outcome of the work of the Conference.” 

Hon. R. R. Caldwell, of Tennessee, writes, ‘* The work on charity 
organization and on the child problem has in this city taken strong 
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hold of the hearts of our people mainly by reason of the influence 
and inspiration of those who attended the Conference.” 

Miss Mary H. Perry, of Missouri, writes, “The influence of the 
Conference of Charities and Correction is shown by the desire for 
the organization of a State Board of Charities for Missouri.” 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, of California, writes, “It has helped us in 
charity administration, and has given stimulus toward a State 
Board.” 

The organization of the State Boards of Charities in Indiana, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and Oregon, may be fairly credited to the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE. 


It is not my purpose to go into extended annals of the Conference. 
Twenty-one years ago the Wisconsin Board of Charities and Reform 
invited some of the members of the Illinois Board of State Charities 
to visit Wisconsin. In the course of that visit it was suggested that 
a consultation between State Boards of Charities might be mutually 
profitable ; and an informal meeting of the Boards of Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan was called in Chicago in May, 1872. This 
meeting was found so profitable that a second meeting was called in 
Milwaukee in May, 1873; and, as a consequence, the First National 
Conference of Charities was called to meet in connection with the 
American Social Science Association in New York in 1874. 

The First Conference of Charities was a remarkable meeting, though 
there were only about twenty persons present, and only four States 
represented. Five of the members of that Conference became Presi- 
dents of the organization: Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn, in 1874; Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, in 1881; Mr. William P. Letchworth, in 1884; Mr. H. H. 
Giles, in 1887; and Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, in 1890. It included sev- 
eral eminent physicians, among them Dr. Stephen Smith of New York 
and Dr. J. B. Chapin, superintendent of the Willard Asylum. Rey. 
John Hall, D.D., was an active participant in the proceedings,— a 
fit precursor of the many notable clergymen who have shared in this 
work. Mrs. Mary E. D. Lynde of Wisconsin, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall 
of Massachusetts, and Miss M. E. Pettee of Connecticut took part 
in the discussions. Women were admitted to the Conference on 
equal terms with men. There were no formal rules. No resolutions 
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were adopted, and no effort made to formulate a platform or to give 
effect to the ideas of the Conference beyond their publication in the 
Proceedings of the American Social Science Association; and the 
lines thus marked out by that First Conference have been followed 
pretty closely Mver since. 

The leading subjects discussed were: (1) State Boards of Chari 
ties; (2) The Care of the Insane; (3) Public Buildings; (4) 
Pauperism (including Settlement Laws, Outdoor Relief, and Alms 
houses); (5) City Charities and (6) Statistics of Crime and Pauper 
ism. In 1875 there were added to these topics: (7) Reports from 
States; (8) Medical Charities (including Hospitals); (g) Care of 
dependent Children; (10) Care of Delinquent Children; and (11) 
Immigration; in 1877, (12) Tramps; in 1878, (13) Prison Reform 
(including Convict Labor); in 1880, (14) Charity Organization; and 
(15) Epileptics; in 1882, (16) Education of the Deaf and Blind; in 
1884, (17) Provision for the Feeble-minded; in 1887, (18) The 
Indian Question; and in 1891, (19) Women’s Work in Philanthropy. 

The most of these nineteen topics have been discussed in some 
form in each succeeding Conference. Other topics have been 
omitted in the enumeration because they are included under one 
of these heads. For example: The Administration of Public Insti- 
tutions; Almshouses and Jails; State versus County Care of the 
Insane; Free Kindergartens; Orphan <Asylums and Children’s 
Homes; Placing-out Systems; Probation Laws; Interstate Migra- 
tion; Adult Reformatories; Women’s Prisons; Registration of 
Paupers and Criminals, etc. 

The first five meetings were held in connection with the meetings 
of the American Social Science Association, and were virtually se¢ 
tions of the Association; but in 1879 the Conference became an 
independent body. Previous to 1879 the Conference had been com 
posed of representatives of the State Boards of Charities and mem 
bers of the American Social Science Association; but from that 
time delegates were appointed by the governors of States that had 
no State Boards of Charities. 

There have been three meetings on the Atlantic Coast, four on 
the southern border, five on the great lakes, two at Saratoga, one on 


the Pacific Coast, and five in the western interior. ‘The Conference 
grew rapidly in attendance and in the number of States represented 
as may be seen from the following statement : — 
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MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


MEMBERS IN Berenvan ER 
YRAR. Piace or Meerina. Seve any es et, 
From the Con- From Other Totals. 
vention City. Places. 
1874 New York 4 6 13 19 
75 Detroit 7 5 15 20 
187 Saratoga 9 - 23 23 
1877 Saratoga I! - 49 49 
1878 Cincinnati 10 12 | 27 39 
1879 Chicago 12 40 106 146 
1880 Cleveland I7 44 100 144 
1881 Boston 20 53 186 239 
1882 Madison 2 38 294 242 
1883 Louisville 2 | 78 201 279 
1884 St. Louis 2 | 60 172 232 
188 Washington 31 116 304 420 
1 St. Paul 2 56 431 487 
1887 Omaha 20 64 164 228 
18838 Buffalo | 31 | 43 | 261 304 
1889 San Francisco 15 | 112 115 227 
1890 Baltimore 27 195 31S 513 
1891 Indianapolis 24 | 12 338 461 
1892 Denver 28 186 | 313 499 
1893 Chicago | - | - - - 
| 


The work of. the Conference has been carried on by committees 
appointed a year in advance. Each committee has organized that 
part of the programme relating to its own subject. The reports of 
the committees have been accompanied by papers from competent 
specialists, which have been followed by free discussions on the floor 
of the Conference. For several years past sections have been or- 
ganized for the benefit of those who desire to discuss in detail such 
subjects as Charity Organization, Juvenile Reformatories, Dependent 
Children, Plans for Public Buildings, etc. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


The relation between the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and the State Boards of Charities has been one of rec- 
iprocity. The Conference owed its origin to the State Boards, and 
in its turn it has become the mother of new ongs. Eleven State 
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Boards had been organized before the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and eight have since been added. ‘The crea 
tion of the State Boards of Minnesota, Colorado, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Indiana, may probably be credited directly to the in- 
Huence of the National Conference. 

The State Boards of Charities have kept in close touch with the 
Conference. ‘They have contributed to it their best thought and 
their freshest experience, and they have been quick to avail them- 
selves of the best that it had to offer. We have only to mention the 
names of Sanborn, Hitchcock, Shurtleff, Mrs. Leonard, Letchworth, 
Hoyt, Roosevelt, Dwight, Craig, Mrs. Lowell, Garrett, Luther, 
Byers, Brinkerhoff, Nefi, Follett, Gillespie, Barbour, Storrs, McCul 
loch, Johnson, Wines, Robinson, Elmore, Wright, Giles, Mrs. Fair 
banks, Faulkner, Dana, Bell, Willis, Reed, Appel, Slocum, and 
©’ Reilly, to emphasize the relation of this body to the State Boards. 

In answer to recent inquiries, I have received emphatic testimony 
from many of the officers and members of the State Boards as to its 
influence upon their work, especially in the younger States, where 
the development of the past twenty years has been most rapid. 

In the State of Minnesota, for example, the influence of the Con 
ference has been unmistakably felt in the organization of the State 
Board of Corrections and Charities in 1883, and then, through the 
State Board, in the organization of the School for Dependent Children 
in 1885; in the change of a second State Prison to an adult reform- 
atory on the Elmira plan in 1887; in the recodification of the insan- 
ity laws in 1893; and in the enactment of a new jail law in 1893, 
providing for the separate confinement of all jail prisoners and the 
appointment of jail matrons. These reforms in legislation, with 
others, have been made on the recommendation of the State Board 
of Corrections and Charities, inspired and fortified by the National 
Conference. The Conference has been potent in like manner in 
the work of other State Boards, notably those of Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 

State Boards of Charities have been ably discussed at most of the 
meetings. Among the notable papers on the subject are those of 
General Brinkerhoff in 1880, Mr. Robinson in 1881, Mr. Wines in 
1890, and Mr. Letchworth in 1892, and the report of the Committee 
on State Boards in 1889. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


This Conference is itself a form of charity organization, and it 
works for the organization of the charities of the United States and 
the co-operation of State Boards of Charities in a manner similar to 
the work of charity organization in cities; but the term ‘ charity or- 
ganization ” is used, technically, in relation to societies in cities. 

The history of charity organization is closely identified with that 
of the National Conference. It has had such representatives as 
Robert Treat Paine and Miss Zilpha D. Smith, of Boston; Hon. 
Charles S. Fairchild, Charles D. Kellogg, Professor ‘Theodore 
Dwight, Miss Louise Lee Schuyler, and Mrs. C. R. Lowell of New 
York, Seth Low and George B. Buzelle, of Brooklyn; Philip C. 
Garrett and Dr. James W. Walk, of Philadelphia; John Glenn and 
Miss Richmond, of Baltimore; Mrs. Spencer and Professor A. G. 
Warner, of Washington; T. Guilford Smith and N. S. Rosenau, of 
Buffalo; E. R. Donehoo, of Pittsburg; Levi L. Barbour and Dr. 
Post, of Detroit; P. H. Ayres, H. Thane Miller, of Cincinnati; 
Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indianapolis; Rev. C. G. Trusdell and 
Rev. Graham Taylor, of Chicago; George A. Brackett and George 
D. Holt, of Minneapolis; Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D., and John D. 
Ludden, of St. Paul; Thomas Uzzell and Mrs. Jacobs, of Denver; 
and Rev. Charles Wendte, of Oakland. 

Charity organization societies had begun to spread in England 
when this Conference was organized, but had not found a foothold in 
the United States. At the first meeting of the Conference, in 1874, 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York, gave a very interesting account 
of an attempt to establish in New York a bureau of charities, ‘ which,” 
he said, “was to ferret out impostors and to make charities reach 
only those who were in real need,—a sort of clearing-house of char- 
ities.” The effort had failed through lack of co-operation; but the 
need of some more universal solvent than existing charitable soci- 
eties was distinctly recognized, and Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, of New 
York, writes: “I trace the inauguration of the New York Charity 
Organization Society to the prominence given to charity organiza- 
tion work in the National Conference, acting upon the members of 
the State Boards of Charities in this State.” 

In the Conference of 1880 there was for the first time 2 committee 
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on the organization of charities in cities, and the first great paper 
on the subject was read by Rev. Oscar C, McCulloch. From that 
day on charity organization was a child of the Conference, and be 
came one of its most enthusiastic and interesting departments. The 
movement spread from city to city with great rapidity until there are 
now more than eighty societies classified as charity organization so 
cieties. 

The work drew to it many highly trained men and women; and 
what has come to be known as “scientific charity” was evolved, 
comprising the study of the causes of pauperism, means of preven- 
tion, plans for self-help, and organization of friendly visitors and 
provident schemes. 

In 1886 a charity organization section was organized for the 
study of details of organization, methods, and principles; and the 
public meetings of the charity organization section have continued 
to excite great interest. Many notable papers have been presented 
in this department, among others the reports of the committees on 
charity organization in 1880 and 1881; Hon. C. S. Fairchild’s paper 
on the “ Objects of Charity Organization,” in 1884; Mrs. Lowell's on 
“Charity Organization in Small Cities,” in 1887; Mr. McCulloch’s on 
“The Tribe of Ishmael,” in 1888; Mrs. Lowell’s on the * Economic 
and Moral Effects of Outdoor Relief,” in 1890; and President 
Slocum’s on “The Practical Side of Charity Organization,” in 1892. 

The charity organization movement marks an epoch. Its work 
thus far has been largely tentative, but it has already impressed it- 
self powerfully upon our civilization. It has encountered criticisms, 
some of which were just; but even those who have criticised it most 
severely have been influenced by it unconsciously, much as _allo- 
pathic physicians have modified their treatment of diseases under 
the influence of the homceopathic school. 

With the change of the United States into a land of cities, the 
importance of this movement is inestimable ; and it is not too much 
to hope that at the end of another score of years we shall see the 
universal adoption of its cardinal ideas, co-operation of all charita- 


ble agencies; careful investigation, registration, and cure of pauper- 
ism, if possible, by friendship in the place of alms; and prompt, 
adequate relief, when necessary. 


Closely related to charity organization is the recent movement for 
the study of sociology in colleges, which opens up a prospect of a 
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future generation of educated students, and promises new achieve- 
ments in the scientific study of the problems of poverty. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The subject of insanity has received much attention from this 
Conference. It has been discussed by such experts as Dr. Bancroft, 
of New Hampshire ; Dr. Pliny Earle and Dr. Nathan Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Dr. Stephen Smith and Dr. J. B. Chapin, of New York; Dr. 
Alice Bennett, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Richard Gundry, of Maryland: 
Dr. W. W. Godding, of Washington; Dr. Peter Bryce, of Alabama : 
Dr. A. B. Richardson, of Ohio; Dr. W. B. Fletcher and Dr. Joseph 
G. Rogers, of Indiana; Dr. R. S. Dewey, of Illinois; Dr. H. M. Hurd 
and Dr. E. H. Van Deusen, of Michigan; Dr. O. W. Archibald, of 
North Dakota; and Dr. E. T. Wilkins, of California. 

Some of the leading papers on insanity have been on “The 
Duty of the State toward the Insane Poor,” by Dr. J. B. Chapin, 
in 1874 ; on “ State Legislation relative to Insanity,” by Dr. Nathan 
Allen, in 1875; on “Governmental Supervision of the Insane,” by 
Dr. H. B. Wilbur, in 1876: on “The Prevention of Disease and 
Insanity,” by Dr. Nathan Allen, in 1878; on “ The Management of 
the Insane,” by Dr. Pliny Earle, in 1879; on “The Right of the 
Insane to Liberty,” by Dr. E. C. Seguin, in 1880; on “ County Care 
of Insane Paupers,” by Hon. H. H. Giles, in 1881 (with similar 
papers from members of the Wisconsin delegation in subsequent 
years); on ‘Care of the Chronic Insane,” by Dr. H. Wardner, in 
1883; on “The Increase of Insanity,” by A. O. Wright, in 1884; 
on * Asylum Construction,” by Dr. W. W. Godding; on * Provision 
for the Chronic Insane,” by Dr. J. H. Vivian, in 1885 ; on “ Train- 
ing Schools for Attendants,” by Dr. Richard Dewey; on “ The Care 
of the Chronic Insane in Families,’ by F. B. Sanborn in 1887 ; 
on * Moral and Criminal Responsibility,” by Dr. Peter Bryce, in 
1888; on “The Detention and Care of the Insane,” by Dr. 
Stephen Smith, in 1880, 1889, 1890, and 1892; on “The Care and 
Treatment of the Insane,” by Dr. Richard Gundry, in 1889 and 
1890; on “ The Care and Treatment of the Insane” by Dr. W. B. 
Fletcher; and on “ Voluntary or Self-commitment to Hospitals for 
Insane,” by Dr. Richard Dewey, 1891. : 

The discussion has not been limited to medical experts, but the 
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laity have made able contributions. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Massa 
chusetts; Mr. William P. Letchworth, of New York; General R 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio: Secretary Fred H. Wines, of Illinois; and 
Messrs. Elmore, Vivian, Giles, and Wright, of Wisconsin, with many 
others,— have taken an active share in the discussion. 

At the first meeting of the Conference, in 1874, Dr. Chapin at- 
tacked vigorously the vicious system, then at its climax, of building 
hospitals for the insane at a cost of $1,500 to $3,000 per bed, while 
multitudes of insane, equally deserving, were left in miserable con 
dition in poorhouses. 

Two leading ideas have directed the discussion of the commitment 
and care of the insane in the Conference. 


Of these the first is that 
it is the duty of the State governments to assume the responsibility 


for the care of the insane, and not to leave it to lgcal corporations or 
private individuals. There has been vigorous discussion from the 
first meeting of the Conference as to whether all public patients 
should be kept in State institutions or whether chronic patients 
should be kept in county institutions. 


A strong wing of the Con 
ference, led 


by the Wisconsin delegation, has maintained that 
county care under stringent State supervision is preferable to State 
care for this class of patients, because: first, the conditions of 
small institutions are more homelike, afford more employment, and 
involve less distance from friends; and, second, patients can be 
more economically cared for, without sacrificing anything essential 
to their welfare or their comfort. 

The Wisconsin people proved their faith by their works. They 
created twenty county insane asylums, from which the abuses of 
almshouse care were eliminated by a State subsidy, conditioned upon 
strict compliance with the requirements of the State 


Board of 
Charities and Reform. 


They invited interested people from all parts 
of the Union to visit these asylums at the expense of the State of 
Wisconsin. ‘The visitors found comfortable buildings, accommodat 
ing fifty to one hundred patients each, in charge of intelligent far- 
mers with their wives. Most of these asylums had open doors and 
non-restraint. The inmates were manifestly well cared for, and 
better contented than the average State hospital patient. Large 
farms furnished an unusual amount of employment with a cor- 
responding reduction of expense. ‘The most critical observers had 


to admit that the system, as administered, was satisfactory. Never 
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theless, the Wisconsin system has not been adopted by a single 
State. New York and Pennsylvania came nearest the Wisconsin 
system of county care of the insane; but, after many years of dis- 
cussion, the State of New York has finally adopted legislation pro 
viding for the care of all public insane patients in State institutions, 
except in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. In Pennsylvania 
the legislature of 1891 made provision for a new State asylum for 
chronic insane, to accommodate about one thousand patients. The 
same legislature appropriated $190,000 to reimburse counties main- 
taining their own insane; but the bill was vetoed by Governor Patti- 
son on the ground that “humane and disinterested investigation of 
the condition of the insane in county almshouses has abundantly 
proved that the system of treatment in State institutions is vastly 
preferable to that of local care.” The State Committee on Lunacy 
in their report for 1891 * say: “There seems to be no objection to 
the reception of insane into the better class of almshouses until 
more suitable provision can be furnished ; but it must be conceded 
that generally the standard of care in the majority of county institu- 
tions is far below that which the insane of any class should receive.” f 

While a portion of the insane are under county care in a majority 
of the States of the Union, I do not remember that the system of 
county care has been advocated in this Conference, except by our 
Wisconsin friends, for several years past. The mi§sion of Wiscon- 
sin has not been vain, however. A marked effect has been pro- 
duced upon State institutions by the discussions which the Wis- 
con in system has caused; and what is known as the colony plan, at 
the Kalamazoo asylum in Michigan, is avowedly an effort to secure 
some of the advantages of the Wisconsin county system in the State 
institutions. 

The second great idea that has pervaded the discussion of insan- 
ity in this body is the recognition of the insane patient as a person, 
with individual and personal rights. The working of this idea is 
seen in the advocacy of greater care in committing the insane to 
hospitals, legalizing of voluntary commitments, increase of personal 
liberty, compensation for labor, etc. It is seen also in the efforts 
to increase the comfort and happiness of the insane and to improve 
the service. 

The Conference has helped to establish reasonable ideas with 


* Report of Pennsylvania Committee on Lunacy, 1891-92, p. 20. t Same, p. 47- 
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reference to buildings for the insane, avoiding, on the one hand, the 
extravagance of the asylums at Danvers, Buffalo, and Morristown, 
but favoring safe, convenient buildings, with sufficient room for com- 
fort and with proper sanitary arrangements. ‘The discussions in the 
Conference have helped to bring into favor the cottage plan, with its 
larger liberty and more natural life. 


‘TREATMENT OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


When this Conference was organized, there were in the United 
States seven institutions for the care and training of the idiotic and 
feeble-minded, containing about 1,000 inmates. Now there are some 
seventeen institutions, containing about 5,000 inmates. So that the 
system has grown up, for the most part, under the observation of 
this organization. 


While the care of the feeble-minded was discussed incidentally 


in the Conferences of 1875, 1877, 1879, 1880, and 1882, the first 
special committee on this subject was organized for the Eleventh 
Conference, in 1884; but since that time the subject has received 
adequate attention. The leaders in this work have entered heartily 
into this organization. In fact, I cannot recall one man who has 
attained eminence in this specialty who has not been a member of 
this Conference. Dr. 5S. G. Howe, Dr. Fernald, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
Dr. C. F. Wilbur, Mr. Richards, Dr. Kerlin, Dr. Doren, Dr. Fish, 
Dr. Powell, Dr. George H. Knight, Dr. A. C. Rogers, Dr. Stewart, 
Dr. Greene, and Miss Mattie Gundry have all been enrolled with us. 

Among the important papers on this subject, are the report 
of the committee by Dr. Kerlin in 1884, and again in 1888; Dr. 
Greene’s paper on “ The Claims of the Feeble-minded on the Pub 
lic’ in 1888; and Dr. Knight's paper on “ The Colony Plan for All 
Grades of Feeble-minded”’ in 1892. Especially noteworthy was Mr. 
James B. Richards’s unstudied address at the Washington Confer- 
ence, which was a revelation to every hearer of the patience, self- 
sacrifice, and love involved in work for these little ones. 

Most of the early institutions were strictly educational in charac- 
ter. In 1884° Dr. Stewart, of Kentucky, said that he thought that 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the feeble-minded class (excluding 
idiots) could be made self-supporting. The Ohio institution, at that 
time, reported that twenty-four to thirty per cent. of their children 
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became self-supporting, but Dr. Kerlin reported only ten per cent 
of those discharged from the Pennsylvania institution as self-sup- 
porting. Custodial provision for idiotic women had already been 
provided in New York in 1879, and Dr. Kerlin foreshadowed the 
necessity for similar provision for children of a higher grade of men 
tality who could not be educated to the point of self-support. Four 
years later, in reporting on the same subject, Dr. Kerlin estimated 
that one-half of all the inmates of such schools would need perma 
nent custodial care. Later experience has fully justified his antici- 
pations; and already the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Minnesota are endeavoring to provide custodial care for the 
most urgent cases, but the inadequacy of this provision may be 
seen by the following comparison : — 


NUMBER OF IDIOTS AND FEEBLE-MINDED. 


In INSTITUTIONS 
Per Census | Ngep CARE 
OF 1890. (one-half). 
No. Per cert 
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It appears, therefore, that in the States which are making the 
most liberal provision only twenty-eight per cent. of those needing 
care are provided for, even if we include all of the brighter children 
under instruction. If we included only those who belong properly 
to the custodial class, the proportion now cared for would be much 
smaller. 

The last State to make provision for feeble-minded children is 
Michigan, whose legislature passed a law for its establishment only 
a few days ago. Wisconsin is now the only one of the more pro- 
gressive States that lacks such an institution. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


At the first meeting of the Conference a committee was appointed 
with the significant title * \ Committee to consider the Condition 
of Destitute and Delinquent Children and the Prevention of Pauper 
ism.” This title suggests the thought that has dominated the dis 
cussion of the child question in this Conference; namely, the pre 


vention of crime and pauperism by proper care of dependent and 


ley, 
of Michigan, set forth admirably the Michigan plan, then only four 


delinquent children. At the Conference of 1875 Governor Bag 
years old, and Miss Mary Carpenter read an excellent paper entitled, 
‘‘What should be done for the Neglected and Criminal Children of 
the United States?”’ From that time on the child question has ab 
sorbed much of the attention of the Conference. At first, depend 
ent and delinquent children were classed together, and, indeed, they 
were often kept in the same institutions; but, gradually, the two 
classes were separated. 

Among the workers in this department who have been active mem 
bers of this Conference are: Elizabeth C. Putnam and Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell, of Massachusetts; Charles L. Brace and William P. Letch 
worth, of New York; Homer Folks, of Pennsylvania; J. H. Mills, of 
North Carolina; Judge J. C. Ferris, of ‘Tennessee; Dr. A. G. Byers, 
of Ohio; Hon. C. D. Randall and J. N. Foster, of Michigan; L. P. 
Alden, of Indiana; Dr. F. M. Gregg, of Illinois; G. A. Merrill, of 
Minnesota; C. E. Faulkner, of Kansas: and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
of California. 

Among the important papers on this subject have been the papers 
of Mr. Charles L. Brace on * The Placing-out Plan,” in 1876; of Mrs, 
Cooper on * Kindergartens as Child-saving Work,” in 1882; of Mad- 
ame Arenal on “The Abandonment of Children,” and of John H. 
Foster on “Ten Years of Child-saving Work in Michigan,” in 1884; 
of Professor W. T. Harris on the * Relation of Education to Crime 
and Social Morals,” in 1885; of Mr. Letchworth on * Children of the 
State,” in 1886; of Felix Adler on the “ Influence of Manual Train- 
ing on Character,” in 1888; of Hon. C. D. Randall on “ The 
Michigan Law for the Protection of Ill-treated Children,” in 18809 ; 
of John H. Finley on “ The Child Problem in Cities,” in 1891. 

The work of this body has probably been as efficient in dealing 
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with the child problem as any other. It found four plans in vogue: 
first, the almshouse plan, whereby children were kept in association 
with adult paupers; second, the asylum plan, under which orphan 
and dependent children were taken and brought up in institutions 
until the age of fifteen to eighteen years, the asylums being sub- 
sidized, in some cases, from the public treasury; third, the placing- 
out system, whereby children were sent out from New York and 
other large cities by the thousand to be located in country homes at 
a cost of ten to fifteen dollars each; fourth, the Michigan system, 
which combined the last two, children being received temporarily into 
an institution only to be transferred at the earliest opportunity into 
a selected family home, but to remain under the guardianship and 
close supervision of the State. These systems have been discussed 
with increasing interest in this body ; and, as a result, the keeping of 
children of sound mind and body in almshouses 1s now forbidden by 
law in many of the States. ‘ Orphan asylums” are fast giving place 
to “children’s homes” and “ State schools”; and institution life is 
coming to be recognized as an artificial and undesirable condition, 
which should continue as short a time as practicable. The placing- 
out system, as practised twenty years ago, has been abandoned. 
Children are sent out from New York in small companies, and are 
placed with greater care and at more expense. The Children’s 
Home Society has rapidly extended its work into seven States, and 
carries on the placing-out system with much care at a cost of about 
$50 per child; and in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania many chil- 
dren are boarded out in selected families, temporarily, at a low rate, 
as preliminary to settlement in “free homes,” and State schools on 
the Michigan plan have been established in several of the States. 

In a few States the practice of indiscriminate association of de- 
pendent and criminal children in the same institution continues, but 
even in those States the practice is discountenanced as a wrong 
upon innocent children. 

The Committee on the History of Child-saving Work presents, as 
its report to this Conference, an elegant volume of 330 pages, printed 
at the expense of the members of the Committee, to which you are 
referred for fuller information. 
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DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


‘Twenty years ago this Conference found the juvenile reforma- 
tory well advanced in the right direction. In Connecticut, Ohio, Min 
nesota, and probably in other States, children were sentenced until 
their majority, unless sooner reformed ; and the grade and mark sys 
tem with the parole system prevailed. In Ohio it had been demon 
strated that bad boys could be held more securely without bolts, 
bars, and walls than with them, and the practicability of the cottage 
system had been demonstrated. Yet there was work for the Con 
ference to do, and it has been worthily done by such representatives 
as Miss Mary Carpenter, of Massachusetts; Superintendent Ray, of 
New Hampshire; Superintendent Howe and Mrs. Bond, of Con- 
necticut ; Chaplain Nutting, of Rhode Island; Superintendent Israel 
Jones and Captain Fulton, of New York; Mrs. M. E. Cobb, of Penn 
sylvania; Superintendent Hite, of Ohio; Superintendent Otterson, 
of New Jersey; Superintendent Caldwell, of Kentucky; Superin 
tendent Charlton, of Indiana; Bishop Gillespie, Superintendent 
Gower, and Miss Emma Hall, of Michigan; Superintendent Scouller 
and Mrs. L. R. Wardner, of Illinois; Mrs. Cobb, of Wisconsin ; 
Superintendent Riheldaffer, of Minnesota ; Superintendent Mallalieu, 
of Nebraska: Superintendent Lindsley, of California; and Henry 
Oliver, of Washington. 

Some of the noteworthy papers are Miss Carpenter's paper on 
“What should be done for the Neglected and Criminal Children of 
the United States?” read in 1875; Mrs. Lynde’s on “* Prevention in 
Some of its Aspects,” in 1879; Miss Hall’s on “The Reformation of 
Criminal Girls,” in 1883 ; Mr. Fay’s “ Defence of Contract Labor in 
the New York House of Refuge,” in 1883; Superintendent Charlton’s 
on * Labor in Reform Schools,” in 1885 (and again in 1890) ; Super 
intendent Fulton’s on “ Technological Training,” in 1886 ; and Super- 
intendent Mallalieu’s on “Some Methods and Results of Reform 
School Training,” in 1892. 


The chief points of progress during the twenty years have been: 


first, the general extension of the Ohio family plan, the removal of 
high walls and prison features, and the establishment of homelike 
conditions ; second, the general extension of the indeterminate sen 
tence, with the grade, mark, and parole system; third, the establish- 
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ment of the probation system in Massachusetts, Michigan, and to 
some extent in Pennsylvania, whereby children’s sentences may be 
suspended during good behavior, under supervision of a friendly off- 
cer; fourth, the introduction of technological instruction and_practi- 
cal trade teaching ; fifth, the commitment of girls to separate institu- 
tions ; sixth, the separation of delinquent children from those who 
are merely dependent. 

At the Second Conference, 1875; Miss Mary Carpenter read an 
excellent paper on “ Neglected and Criminal Children,” in which she 
said without challenge : “ The State should assume control of all the 
young persons under the age of fourteen who are without proper 
guardianship. All may be classed together under that age, for ‘here 
is no distinction between pauper, vagrant, and criminal children which 
would require a different system of treatment”; and at the same 
meeting Mr. Letchworth offered the following resolution, which, 
after full discussion, was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Conference recommends that the various State Boards use 
their influence to bring about such legislation as shall cause dependent children to 
be removed from almshouses and jails, and from all association with ad@x// paupers 
and criminals, and placed in families, asylums, ~eformatories, and other appropriate 
institutions. 


But in the Conference of 1886, after eleven years’ further observa- 
tion, Mr. Letchworth said: “It has long been painfully evident to 
me that there was a lack of discrimination in sending young persons 
to reformatories. We find in the same establishment the truant, the 
homeless child, the wayward, the petty thief, and the felon. Thus a 
great wrong is inflicted upon the innocent,— the greater because of 
their helplessness.”” Mr. Letchworth’s change of view on this ques- 
tion was shared by all who followed the discussions of the Confer- 
ence in those years. 


PrIsoN REFORM. 


Prison reform has been most efficiently promoted by the National 
Prison Association, and many members of this Conference have been 
members also of that association ; yet the subject has not been neg- 
lected in this body. The Conference has had the honor to enroll 
among its members such prison reformers as President Rutherford B. 
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Hayes, of Ohio; Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Colonel Gardner ‘Tufts, and 
W. F. Spaulding, of Massachusetts; Professor Francis Wayland, of 
Connecticut ; Superintendent Z. R. Brockway, W. M. F. Round, and 
Kugene Smith, of New York; J. W. Langmuir, of Quebec: Richard 
Vaux and Chaplain John L. Milligan, of Pennsylvania; G. S. Grif 
fith, of Maryland; General R. Brinkerhoff, Chaplain A. G. Byers, 
and Superintendent W. D. Patterson, of Ohio; Mrs, E. L. Hendricks, 
of Indiana; Captain Joseph Nicholson, Mrs. D’Arcambal, War 
den H. F. Hatch, and Chaplain George H. Hickox, of Michigan ; 
Warden J. W. McClaughry and C. E. Felton, of Illinois; Hon. John 
W. Willis, of Minnesota: P. 1D. Sims, of Tennessee: and Hon. E. R. 
Highton, of California. 

Some very remarkable papers have been presented on this sub- 
ject, chief among them George W. Cable’s ‘Titanic assault upon 
abso- 
lutely unanswerable, and it sounded the death-knell of that dreadful 
system. Another great paper was Governor Hoadly’s on * The Par- 


the Southern lease system, at Louisville, in 1883. It was 


doning Power,” in 1886. Uniting the experience of the governor, 
the jurist, and the penologist, it became a classic. Worthy to rank 
with these were Superintendent Brockway’s “ Report on Crimes and 
Penalties,” in 1883; General Brinkerhoff’s paper on “ Prison Re- 
form,’ in 1886; and Hon. Joseph Perkins’s paper on * County Jails,” 
in 1878. . 

There has certainly been a great advance in the public thought on 
this subject, chiefly in the recognition of two truths: first, that 
the proper object of imprisonment is not to get even with the crimi 
nal, but to protect society; second, that the best possible protection 
of society is the reformation of the criminal. On these two thoughts 
hangs nearly all of the progress of the past twenty years. 

Great gains have been made, yet the work is only begun. The 
meddlesome hand of the political schemer and the pardon-broker has 


done much to nullify the wholesome influence of the parole system in 
several States, resulting in its abandonment in South Dakota. And 
while the abominations of the county jail system continue and the 
lease system still prevails in Montana, Nebraska, and several other 
States, the Conference need not abandon ‘its committee on prison 
reform. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE SICK. 


The architecture and management of hospitals for the sick have 
received attention in the Conference at intervals. In 1887 Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt presented ‘ The Principles of Hospital Construc- 
tion,’ contained in the report of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association. In 1886 Dr. P. S. Conner presented a paper on “The 
Construction and Management of Hospitals for the Sick.” In 1888 
a committee on hospitals was established, and Dr. A. B. Ancker pre 
sented a paper on “ The Municipal Hospital.” In 1890 the commit- 
tee on hospitals, under the leadership of Dr. H. M. Hurd, made an 
admirable report, with papers by the chairman, Dr. David Judkins, 
Dr. J. McFadden Gaston, and Dr. Lewis Pitcher. The subject of 
Training Schools for Nurses was fully discussed for the first time, and 
four good papers were read on the subject. In 1891 Dr. Hal C. 
Wyman read a paper on “ Hospital Cleanliness.” 

The subject has not been treated exhaustively except in 1886 and 
1890, and the National Conference of Charities and Correction has 
exercised but little influence upon the development of the hospital 
system of the country. 


PusLic RELIEF OF THE Poor. 


It is difficult to show the relation of this Conference to the public 
relief of the poor. Indirectly, the Conference has exerted an influ- 
ence through the State Boards of Charities, most of which have 
supervision of that work in their several States. Directly, the Con- 
ference has made an impression upon the public officers of cities and 
counties who are engaged in the work of caring for the poor. 

In the Conference of 1874 much time was given to the discussion 
of pauperism,— indoor and outdoor relief, settlement laws, and the 
prevention of pauperism. In 1877 Mr. F. B. Sanborn made a re- 
port on “ Pauper Statistics,” and Professor Wayland made a report 
on “Outdoor Relief,” in which he vigorously opposed public out- 
door relief. In 1878 Mr. Henry E. Pellew read a paper on “ Outdoor 
Relief in New York City,” which led to a vigorous discussion of the 
whole subject. In 1879 “The Prevention of Pauperism”’ was ably 
discussed by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Seth Low, Dr. A. Reynolds, and 
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Henry E. Pellew. In 1880 “The Causes and Prevention of Paupe1 
ism” were discussed by a committee of which Dr. Diller Luther was 
chairman. For several years this committee disappeared from view, 
but in 1885 a committee composed of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Hon. 
A. H. Young, and General R. Brinkerhoff made an excellent report 
on “The Prevention of Pauperism,” advocating interstate co-opera- 
tion and restricted immigration. 

In 1887 “The Cost of Outdoor Relief’? was discussed, incident- 
ally, in connection with the work of State Boards of Charities. In 
1888 there was, for the first time in several years, an adequate dis 
cussion of ‘“ Municipal Charities” and ‘Outdoor Relief,” under the 
leadership of Seth Low and George E. McGonegal. In 1891 the 
arguments for and against outdoor relief were presented. 

The subject of almshouses has been but little discussed. In 
1879 Mr. C. S. Watkins ventilated the condition of almshouses in 
the North-west, and General Brinkerhoff presented model plans for 
almshouses. In 1884 Hon. H. H. Giles presented a report on “The 
Construction and Management of Almshouses,” and Mr. Sanborn 
read a paper on “The Management of Almshouses in New Eng 
land.” In 1886 Dr. A. G. Rogers read a paper on “ Administration 
of Jails and Poorhouses.” In 1889 two very practical papers were 
read, one by A. O. Wright on “Employment in Poorhouses,” and 
one by Dr. Hal C. Wyman, presenting a study of the almshouses of 
Michigan. In 1890 Dr. C. W. Chancellor discussed “ Almshouse 
Abuses and Reforms.” 

The direct discussions of public poor relief have been fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory, and the Conference has probably exerted much 


less influence in this direction than in many others. Indirectly, 


however, through the discussions of “‘ Charity Organization,” a very 
strong influence has been exerted upon the administration of public 
and outdoor relief; for the charity organization societies, generally, 
have made themselves felt in the direction of improved methods of 
dealing with the outdoor poor. 


IMMIGRATION. 
The subject of immigration engaged the discussion of this Confer- 
ence at its second meeting in 1875 and again in 1877. The subject 
was then dropped until 1881, when a committee appointed in the 
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previous year made a brief and pungent report, recommending na- 
tional legislation. The committee was continued; and in 1882 Dr. 
David Rogers reported “that the committee had held several meet- 
ings, had taken measures to secure legislation from Congress to pre- 
vent the importation of persons of the criminal and dependent class 
from European cities, and had succeeded in securing such legisla- 
tion.” This law prohibited the landing “of any lunatic, idiot, or any 
person unable to take care of himself without becoming a public 
charge.” The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized “to enter 
into contract with such State commissions, boards, or officers as 
might be designated by the governor of any State” to supervise the 
affairs of immigrants. Such contracts were made with the State 
Boards of Charities of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 
and through the officers of these boards the National Conference 
was kept fully informed from year to year of the workings of this law. 

Notwithstanding the operation of this law, it appears from the 
reports of the committee that a disproportionate number of vicious 
and pauperized immigrants have been landed. The committee of 
1892 advocated a system of consular inspection for intending immi- 
grants, in order to avoid contagion, physical, economical, or moral, 
which results from unrestricted departure of all classes from other 
shores to our own. Legislation intended to accomplish this purpose 
has since been enacted, but in a somewhat different form. 

The committee of 1892 considered, also, the important question of 
interstate migration, and proposed the enactment of a law by Con- 
gress for its regulation. Considerable light was thrown upon this 
subject by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot’s paper on “The Migration of 
invalids.” This question of interstate migration is increasing in 
importance with the growth of the country, and is worthy of the most 
careful study of this Conference. Professional criminals and migra- 
tory paupers pass from State to State with great facility, imposing 
unjust burdens wherever they go. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


The Indian question was first discussed by the Conference in 
1887, when a report was presented by Mr. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
and an interesting paper was read by Miss Alice C. Fletcher on 
“The Allotment of Lands to the Indians,” and “Education for the 
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Indians" was discussed by Rev. R. W. Hill, D.D. The subject was 
again discussed in the Conference of 1892, when Mr. Garrett dis 
cussed * The Indian Policy in its Relation to Crime and Pauperism ” 
Dor. Hill read a paper on “Indian Citizenship”; Captain Pratt set 
forth “The Advantages of Mingling Indians with Whites”; Mr. 
James M. Stuart gave * An Indian’s View of the Difficulties beset 
ting him’; and President William F. Slocum discussed The Edu 
cation of the Indians.” 

There is a special propriety in the discussion of the Indian ques 
tion by the Vationa/ Conference of Charities and Correction for the 
reason that the Indians are the wards of the general government, and 
not of any State or local organization. 


PuBLIC BUILDINGs. 


It is a disappointment that Hon. W. P. Letchworth was disabled 
from the preparation of the report of the committee on the history of 
public buildings. This subject was opened at the first meeting, in 

874, when Dr. Chapin, of New York, attacked the policy of building 
palatial hospitals for the insane. A campaign was thus inaugurated, 
vhich was continued by Dr. Nathan Allen in 1875, by Governo 
Tilden and Dr. H. B. Wilbur in 1876, and by Mr. Sanborn in 1877. 


[he sharp reaction in public sentiment against extravagant buildings 


for the insane was doubtless due, in good part, to the discussions in 
the Conference. 

In 1876 Secretary Fred H. Wines contributed an admirable letter 
on the general topic of “Institution Building.” In 1879 there was a 
notable report from the committee on public buildings, including 
a paper from General Brinkerhoff on ** Almshouse Buildings,”’ and 
one by Dr. Walter Channing on “ Buildings for the Criminal Insane.” 
[In 1880 Dr. John P. Early contributed a paper on “The Ventilation 
of Buildings of Public Institutions.” 

In 1882 a plan for a model jail was presented by Dr. Byers, and 
discussed by the Conference; and the plans of the Kankakee Hospi 
tal for the Insane were presented and discussed. In 1884 Mr. Giles 
discussed plans for poorhouses. In 1886 Dr. P. S. Conner discussed 
plans for hospitals for the sick. In 1892 an excellent paper was 
presented on “Public Buildings, Past, Present. and Future,” by Mr. 
George F. Hammond, of Ohio. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The success of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion may be traced, in large part, to some of its distinctive character- 
istics. 

First, its catholicity. The Conference has embraced men and 
women of ali creeds and those of the most diverse views; the 
people who favor institutions and those who oppose institutions; 
those who believe in outdoor relief and those who would dispense 
with outdoor relief, those who advocate retributive punishments 
and those who believe that retribution has no proper place in cor- 
rectional institutions. Yet there has been a remarkable absence of 
acrimony and heat in the deliberations of this body. All have 
shown a disposition to hear and to learn from those who held views 
other than their own. When the Conference met in St. Paul, a good 
Orthodox deacon from Ohio was among the delegates. When he 
saw Dr. Dana of the Congregational Church, Archbishop Ireland of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Bishop Whipple of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Rabbi Sonneschein of the Jewish Church sitting on the 
same platform and united in the one inquiry, “ How to elevate the 
Miserable and save the Erring,” he could not understand it. When 
Bishop Whipple took occasion to speak appreciatively of Archbishop 
Ireland’s work for temperance, and when Rabbi Sonneschein de- 
livered a most fitting and appreciative eulogy upon Bishop Robert- 
son of Missouri, who had lately died, the deacon felt that the millen- 
nium must be near at hand. 

Second, its optimism. Many of the people who compose this 
Conference are engaged in what might be considered the most dis- 
couraging work in the world,— the reformation of criminals, the re- 
demption of confirmed paupers, the rehabilitation of degraded 
tramps, the care of the hopelessly insane, the effort to kindle the faint 
spark of intelligence in the mind of the imbecile. Yet the nineteen 
volumes which compose the records of this Conference are almost 
entirely free from any trace of pessimism. 

Third, its practicality. There have been frequent expressions of 
surprise by citizens where the Conference has met that it was so 
eminently practical. For some reason there is a popular impression 
that people who devote themselves to charitable work are visionary 
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@ “cranky”; but these who compose this Conference are practical 


people, accustomed to accomplish practical ends by practical work. 

Fourth, its personne’, ‘Vhe success and usefulness of the Confer- 
ence have been very largely due to its personnel, President Hayes 
said at the St. Paul Conference in 1886: “ Name the famous prisons, 
asylums, reformatories, and other similar institutions, and the emi- 
nent specialists at their head, and you will find you have named the 
prominent members of this society. In like manner the students 
and writers on this subject, and those who have travelled and ob- 
served what has been done abroad, are members of this association.”’ 

Mention has already been made of some of the active members 
of the Conference. ‘To mention all whose membership has been an 
honor to the Conference would be to call the roll of many hundreds. 
In addition to those already mentioned, I will only name a few out 
of the many who are worthy of special mention. 

Among the most useful and the most interested members of the 
Conference have been the governors and ex-governors of States. 
Every governor, by virtue of his office, becomes more or less familiar 
with the charities and corrections of his State, and discovers the 
advantages arising from such a Conference. As a result, the gover 
nors of the several States have been very ready to send official dele 
gates ; and at least twenty-five governors and ex-governors have been 
members of the Conference, including Governor Long, of Massachu- 
setts; Governor Tilden, of New York; Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylva- 
nia; Governor Jackson, of Maryland; Governor Vance, of North 
Carolina; Governor Hayes, Governor Hoadly, Governor Bishop, 
and Governor Foster, of Ohio; Governor Bagley and Governor 
Jerome, of Michigan; Governor Hovey, of Indiana; Governor 
Collom, of Illinois; Governor Anderson, Governor Blackburn, and 
Governor Knott, of Kentucky; Governor Fairchild, Governor Smith, 
and Governor Rusk, of Wisconsin; Governor Ramsey, Governor 
Pillsbury, and Governor Hubbard, of Minnesota; Governor Critten- 
den, of Missouri; Governor Routt, of Colorado; and Governor 
Waterman, of California. 

The relation of these governors to the Conference has not been 
simply a perfunctory matter of official courtesy. They have fur- 
nished some of the most important contributions to the Conference. 
Governor Tilden’s address at Saratoga in 1876 touched some of the 
root principles of true charity. Governor Bagley’s address at De- 
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troit in 1875 announced the principles and methods of care for de- 
pendent children which have been steadily coming to the front ever 
since. No one who heard it has forgotten the fiery courage with 
which Governor Anderson assailed the lease system at Louisville in 
1885. Governor Hoadly’s great paper on the “ Pardoning Power,” 
read at the St. Paul Conference, was a masterly presentation of 
the subject. 

The Conference has had the co-operation of many of the leading 
students of sociology,— such men as Carroll D. Wright, of Massachu- 
setts ; Professor Graham Taylor, of Connecticut; R. L. Dugdale and 
Dorman B. Eaton, of New York; General F. A. Walker and Professor 
W. T. Harris, of Washington; C. T. Reeve, of Indiana; and Presi- 
dent John H. Finley, of Illinois; also of such men of letters as 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, George W. Cable, Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Julian Hawthorne. 

Many of the leading clergymen of the country have been members 
of the Conference, including such men as Dr. M. McG. Dana, of 
Massachusetts; Dr. John Hall, of New York; Dr. Washington 
Gladden, of Ohio; Father Bessonies, of Indiana; Bishop Gillespie, of 
Michigan ; Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota ; 
President Gates, of Lowa; Bishop Clarkson, of Nebraska; Bishop 
Robertson and Rabbi Sonneschein, of Missouri; Rabbi Leucht, of 
Louisiana; and Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of California. 

Many notable women have been enrolled among us: for example, 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine; Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of Vermont; 
Mrs. Clara ‘T. Leonard and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island; Mrs. C. R. Lowell and 
Mrs. Louise C. Houghton, of New York; Clara Barton, of Washing- 
ton; Mrs. President Hayes, of Ohio; Mrs. Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana; Mrs. Agnes D’Arcambal, of Michigan; Mrs. J. M. Flower, of 
Illinois; Mrs. T. B. Walker, of Minnesota; Dr. Jennie McCowen, 
of lowa; Mrs. A. Jacobs, of Colorado; and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
and Mrs. S. B. Spear, of California. While these people have con- 
tributed to the success of the Conference on the one hand, on the 
other hand their continued interest has borne standing testimony 
to its value. Such men and women do not spend their time and 
their money in travelling to the ends of the country to attend a use- 
less meeting. With such people united in a great purpose, great re- 
sults were to be expected. 
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Fifth, the simplicity of its organization. The time of the Con- 
ference has not been consumed in parliamentary wrangles or in 
struggles to amend the constitution, for there was no constitution 
to amend. ‘There have been no bitter contests over the adoption of 
platforms. It has been the unwritten law of the Conference that all 
resolutions should be referred to the Business Committee without 
debate. Mr. Elmore has been the standing chairman of the Business 
Committee ; and he has kept the most harmless-looking resolutions 
under water, as the police keep infernal machines. As a result, there 


have been no factional wars. On one occasion a zealous brother 


in 
troduced a resolution in favor of the establishment of boards to pre 


vent the adulteration of liquors. The resolution was referred to Mr. 
Elmore’s committee, but the committee neglected to report. The 
zealous member besieged the chairman of the committee with appli 
cations for a report, but was put off from time to time. Finally, he 
insisted on a report, and the chairman of the committee reported as 
follows :- 


If there is one thing that this committee desires more than 
another, it is pure liquor; but, in accordance with the uniform prac 
tice of this Conference, not to pass resolutions even for the most de 
sirable purposes, the committee respectfully recommends that the 
resolution be laid upon the table. 


The author of the resolution was satisfied, and the report of the 
committee was appreciated by the Conference in view of Mr. 
Elmore’s well-known abstemious principles. 

When differences of opinion have arisen, each side has had equal 
opportunity to express and print its views; and the effect has prob- 
ably been quite as great as if a series of resolutions had been passed 
by a bare majority. 


Such has been the work of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction for the past twenty years. Let us hope that the 
work of the coming twenty years may be as earnest, as honest, as 
harmonious, and as fruitful as that of the past. 

It would be a narrow view of the work of this Conference to sup- 
pose that it is restricted to the reformation of abuses, and the im- 
provement of methods and systems. It is the work of the Confer- 
ence to share in the founding of the institutions of a mighty nation ; 
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to determine, to some extent at least, what shall be the policy of this 
nation for a thousand years to come. It is not simply to correct 
abuses in a few institutions, but to establish such principles and 
methods as shall prevent their repetition for generations. It is not 
simply to reform a few criminals, but, if possible, to stop the springs 
of crime. I know of no more worthy ambition for any lover of 
humanity than to have some share, however humble, in organizing 
forces that shall operate for the blessing of the human race for ages 
to come. 


Il. 


State Woards of Charities. 


HISTORY OF STATE BOARDS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The history of the central boards of charities representing nine- 
teen States presents a field which, if described within the limits of 
this paper, must compress mere details and comprise only general 
lines. 

The State Boards which had their beginnings before the first 
session of the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1874 are stated in order of time of inauguration, with subsequent 
changes, if any, of an organic or radical character as follows, to wit: 
Massachusetts, created in 1863, merged in a general department of 
health, lunacy, and charity in 1879, again changed by setting off 
health jurisdiction to a separate body in 1886, and since continued 
as a board of lunacy and charity; Ohio, established in 1867, abol- 
ished in 1871, but re-established in 1876, and reorganized in 1880; 
New York, inaugurated in 1867, and continued without cessation or 
change of constitution; North Carolina, beginning in 1869, becoming 
dormant through failures of legislative appointments after 1873, but 
revised and reorganized with provision for gubernatorial appoint- 
ments of members in 1889; Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, ushered into being also in 1869, though the last named is a 
board of trust and control, and out of the common order, and Penn 
sylvania by act of 1883 constructed within its general department 
an executive committee in lunacy: Wisconsin and Michigan, intro- 
duced in 1871, though the former, as the Board of Charities and Re- 


form, was after its first decade in coexistence with a central body 
of trust and government, entitled the State Board of Supervision, 
both of which bodies were consolidsted and converted into the 


puree enebennetietineanerennet 
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“State Board of Cgntrol” in 1891; Connecticut and Kansas, es- 
tablished in 1873, the former being reconstructed in 1884, and 
the latter being constituted on the model of Rhode Island, which 
before was unique in its exclusively executive duties of trust and 
control. 

The era of the National Conference, opening with central depart 
ments of charities in the respective States just mentioned, eleven in 
number, has continued with eight accessions in the following States 
respectively, to wit: New Jersey, introduced by ingrafting charity 
jurisdiction on the former stock of a State board of health, in 1882 ; 
Minnesota, inaugurated in 1883; Indiana, initiated in 1889; Sovth 
Dakota and Wyoming, originated in 1890, the South Dakota Board 
being, like those of Rhode Island and Kansas, a board of trustees 
for the State institutions; Oregon and Colorado, created in 1891 ; 
and Montana, just born by legislative act within this quarter of the 
present year, though as yet hardly organized. 

In Congress, last winter, there was pending a bill that passed one 
house, but failed to become a law, the intent of which was to substi- 
tute a board for the Superintendent of Charities in the District of 
Columbia. 

One body unique in organization and in operation is worthy of 
mention and of imitation. The State Charities Aid Association of 
New York is a private corporation, among whose members are 
prominent-citizens of New York City, with auxiliary committees in 
the various counties of the State. It is empowered to appoint visi- 
tors to all the charitable institutions of the State, subject to the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities, except private institu- 
tions ; and such visitors, under an order of a justice of the Supreme 
Court, have powers similar to those of visitors appointed by the 
board. ‘The association makes an annual report to the State Board. 
The voluntary methods of the corporate and private body are con- 
trasted with those of the official body in various respects. ‘The 
freedom of the association in appealing to the public press, which 
the State Board cannot so well or properly invoke, gives it great 
advantages in promptly correcting abuses by bringing to bear the 
force of public opinion. Many of the most beneficent reforms have 
been promoted by this society of ladies and gentlemen. The State 
Care law respecting the insane was introduced by them under the 
guidance of Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, who has been recognized as 
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the leader. This valuable aid to the State Board of New York may 
well become a precedent in other and especially the larger States. 

It will be observed that, of the thirteen original States, six preceded 
and one followed the commencement of the National Conference ‘n 
beginning their respective boards, and that, of the whole number ot 
Siates, forty-four, not more than nineteen have inaugurated such 
departments, of which but eight belong to the two decades of the 
Conference; while during its first decade only two States initiated, 
and during its first period of nine years no State introduced, such a 
central board or department of charities. 

It is evident that the National Conference is the effect, and not 
the cause, or the consequence, and not the source, of State Boards. 

But the reason for the interval of nine years is not so obvious. 
An hypothesis naturally suggested is that after the settlement of the 
political and moral issues growing out of the Civil War, and during 
the recovery from the financial revulsion of 1873, the nervous and 
mental energy of the people was diverted into materialistic and 
selfish rather than spiritualistic or ethical channels. But this sup- 
osition can be but tentative, for in the States which had created 
their respective central boards there was continual progress in en- 
lightened views and altruistic aims during the whole of the first as 
well as of the second decade of the Conference. <A better theory 
for the particular facts which have put us on inquiry is the general 
law of rhythmic motion, making all movements of events in nature 
and of affairs in society proceed not with uniformity, but with varia- 
tions. Moreover, the States leading in material and moral advance 
ment, representing the majority of the population and political power 
of the country, having preceded the National Conference, left almost 
hopelessly in the rear the residue of the older ones less provident 
and progressive, none of which, except New Jersey and Indiana, have 
yet joined the front of the forward movement; while three-quarters 
of the meagre re-enforcements of the two decades of the Conference 
have been recruited from the younger and growing commonwealths 
of the West. 

The various titles of the respective boards do not uniformly or 
accurately, though approximately they may, indicate corresponding 
variances in their functions. Among such comparative appellations 
are the following examples; namely, the “State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity’ of Massachusetts, the “ Board of State Charities” of 
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Ohio, the “ Board of Public Charities” of Pennsylvania, the “ Board 
of State Commissioners of Public Charities” of Illinois, and the 
**State Board of Corrections and Charities” of Michigan. The 
most concise and comprehensive of all the official names is the title 
adopted in New York; namely, the “State Board of Charities.” 
‘The qualifying word “ State”’ properly designates the jurisdiction, 
but untruly defines the institutions subject to it, which may be 
county as well as State, or even private as well as public. The term 
‘charities’ in its liberal and reasonable sense, and in accordance 
with modern and approved ideas, justifies an interpretation large 
enough to include “reform” and “correction,” which express the 
medical and surgical aspects of the benevolent care and treatment 
of the delinquent and the degenerate, in prisons and hospitals, for 
the protection of society. 

That this consideration has become prevalent among thinking per- 
sons, if not always prevailing in practical politics, is due largely to 
the influence exerted through these State Departments of Charities, 
which have done most beneficent work in improving the environ- 
ment and administration of State prisons and reformatories and of 
county jails and penitentiaries. 

The Illinois Board in its first report justifies the idea of prison 
reform, which has since been realized in the introduction of the 
Elmira system at Pontiac.* The Ohio organization, which has for 
its ex-officio president the governor of the State, and for its active 
chairman the president of the National Prison Association, has 
secured jail classification, and in prisons the reformatory methods 
of parole and indeterminate sentences, and the first system of cumu- 
lative sentences for misdemeanants as well as felons, which has been 
further advanced and perfected by legislation of this year.f ‘The 
Massachusetts department obtained the reformatory for women 
in 1877, and subsequently the reformatory for men, with indeter- 
minate sentences.t{ The New York statute declares that the three 
State prisons “ shall continue to be maintained for the security and 
reformation of convicts in this State.”§ This principle was applicd 
in the investigation of Clinton Prison in 1891, by a commission com 
posed of the president of the State Board of Charities, the secretary 
and executive officer of the State Board of Health, and the secretary 
of the Prison Association of the State,|| and is applicable to each 


* Lliirois Report of 1870, p. 195- t Proceedings, 1887, p. 97. ¢/bid. Mr. Sanborn 


§ New York Laws of 1889, chap. 382. || New York Reports, 1892, appended paper. 
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of the three State prisons as well as to the six State reformatories, 
juvenile and adult, among which the one at Elmira for men is con 
ceded to be the best model in the world. In the supervision of these 
reformatories the State Board of Charities finds the ideal realized in 
law, and tending to become more and more actualized in fact. Mich- 
igan has, in this field, furnished an example of etiorts which, seem 
ingly abortive, will bear ultimate fruits in promoting the enacting of 
a bill for paroles of convicts and for indeterminate sentences. 
Among the more recent boards that of Minnesota is an instance of 
influence wisely directed in securing the establishment of a State 
Reformatory for young men instead of a second prison; and of a 
system of grades with marks, and of paroles in the State prison. 

Prison reform has been promoted by these State Departments of 
Charities, through expressions of opinions in their respective reports, 
and in the Proceedings of the National Conference, and by indirect 
influence as well as active endeavors, even where their jurisdiction 
has not extended to correctional or reformatory institutions. 

The work of child-saving has been advanced and guided by these 
central organizations. ‘Their series of reports in the older States 
show that this work, while shaped in various forms of relief, as in 
the boarding out method in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and 
in the contrasting system of orphan asylums in New York, in the 
Michigan State Public School, in the similar system in Minnesota, 
and in the county children’s homes of Ohio and Indiana has, 
through legal enactments and institutions, resulted in releasing hun- 
dreds of thousands of infant members of society from the pauperiz- 
ing influences of the poorhouse as well as the demoralizing influ- 
ences of degenerate parents.t ‘The earlier efforts in this field of 
reform have been worthily and successfully followed in most of the 


States which have established these central departments of charity, 


and through the agency or influence of such departments, irrespec- 
tive of their jurisdiction over private asylums or schools or societies 
created for this good work. 
The treatment of the insane has been determined or largely influ- 
enced by these State Departments of Charities. In the great States 
* Letter of Mr. Hart, secretary of Minnesota Board, dated March 28, 1893. 


t Ninth Report of New York, supplementary report by Commissioner Letchworth, pp. 96 to 
730; Pennsylvania Report, 1891, p. 10; Massachusetts Report, 1865, pp. 20 to 26; Pennsylvania 
Report, 1870, pp. 48 to 54; New York Laws of 1875, chap. 173; /did., 1878, chap. 404; Con- 
ference, 1887, p. 94. 
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of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, State care of the 
chronic classes, as well as the acute cases of the insane, has been 
thus secured with improvements in construction and administration 
of hospitals and asylums. ‘To Illinois is awarded the credit of estab- 
lishing in the Kankakee Hospital the first system of detached wards. 
Though a few State Boards have favored or tolerated compromises 
retaining certain features of the pauper or county management with 
poorhouse associations, all of them, it is believed, without exception, 
have effected great improvements and reforms in matters of  in- 
sanity.* 

Charity organizations in cities are due in large measure to the 
State Organizations of Charities; for, though the former are volun 
tary and private, and have comparatively narrow and _ special fields, 
they are perhaps the most important of all local bodies in the scien 
tific study and practical application of principles for the prevention of 
pauperism, and are entitled to governmental as well as corporate and 
individual aid. ‘The New York Board, with its report to the legis 
lature for the year 1878, transmitted a paper prepared on this sub 
ject by Rev. S. Humphreys Gurteen, the founder of the Buffalo 
organization one year before, the first in America, and within ten 
years after the successful operation of such societies in the leading 
cities of England. Subsequently the celebrated Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City was inaugurated under the auspices 
of the New York State Board, though the offspring has long since 
grown far beyond the need of tutelage.t These relations indicate 
similar connections and influences in other cities and States. 

But the reverse order occurred recently in Indiana, where the 
Charity Organization Society of Indianapolis was made an efficient 
cause contributing to the evolution of the State Board under the 
creating and guiding spirit of Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, deceased, a 
patron saint of philanthropy, of blessed memory. 

Federal legislation for the regulation of immigration has been 
secured largely by the direct representations of the State Boards of 
New York and Massachusetts against the invasions of foreign crim- 
inals, lunatics, and paupers assisted to American shores by families. 
charitable societies, municipalities, and other interested agencies 

*New York Laws, 1890, chap. 126; New York Reports, 1888, pp. 63 to 311; Conference Pro 
ceedings, 1891; Paper on the New York Law, pp. 85 te 97. 

t New York Report, 1879, p. 197; Directory of Charity Organization Society of New York City. 
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abroad ; while by the same Loards State laws have been successfully 


invoked to remedy, so far as possible in ways at once constitutional 
and practicable, the laches of the national government in failing to 
exercise its supreme power to protect the citizens of these exposed 
communities.* 

Che National Conference of Charities and Correction — composed 
f representatives of the New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Connecticut Boards, at its first session in connection with the Amer- 
can Social Science Association in 1874, and similarly constituted 
with delegates from the same Boards, and Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illi 
nois, and other State departments, at its sixth session, when it 
began its independent existence — presents in its origin and history of 
twenty years a mission and a record of results largely informed and 
impressed by the State Boards.t 

he economy effected and the humanity fostered and furthered 
by these State organizations of charity in eleemosynary and correc 
tional institutions, public and private, and the remedial and reforma 
tory legislation and administration introduced and promoted by them 
fill hundreds of books of annual reports, and form large parts of as 
many volumes of session laws. 

To go further into the interesting particulars of the work of these 
State departments would be to transcend the limits of this article, 
as well as to trespass upon the topics assigned to other committees 
of this Conference. 

Inquiry, however, into the constitution and changes of these 
boards with comparisons among them will not trench upon such con 
fines, and may elicit information explaining the workings and issues 
of these bodies ; for though, as already intimated, they may be influ 
ential respectively in promoting reforms outside their formal juris 
dictions, each one is, of course, most potential within the sphere of 
its authority. 

The jurisdiction of the respective State Boards respecting reforma 
tory and correctional institutions, with changes, if any, during the 
last twenty years, may be set forth briefly as follows: The Massa- 
chusetts Board was authorized to make prison inspection from 1863 
to 1879, when it was reconstituted, but since that period has had 


* Proceedings, 1887, pp. 98-100. 


t Conference, 1874, reprinted from Journal of Social Science, p. 3; Couterence ot 1879, ditto, 
p. 1; Conference, 1882, pp. 12-14. 
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no authority over correctional or reformatory institutions, save State 
schools, which, unlike institutions in some of the Western States, 
similarly entitled, are juvenile reformatories for delinquents.* In 
New York the Prison Association of the State has jurisdiction of 
State prisons, county penitentiaries, jails, and reformatories; yet 
the State Board of Charities has authority to visit all these correc- 
tional and reformatory institutions except the three State prisons 
which the superintendent of prisons governs, but, in deference to 
the Prison Association, has exercised its power only in relation to 
the various State reformatories, adult and juvenile, and private pro- 
tectorates.t| ‘The Ohio laws confer upon its board supervision of 
prisons, jails, and reformatories, and make special mention of its 
duty to visit them. The Illinois Board has never had any jurisdic- 
tion over its penitentiaries, but is authorized to visit and report on 
jails, only however, as places where the insane may be confined ; 
and its power of supervision respecting the Reform School at Pon- 
tiac, given in 1875, was withdrawn in 1891.$ Pennsylvania and 
the other States having boards not already specified, except Connect- 
icut, give to them respectively powers of some sort concerning pris- 
ons or reformatories or both.|| But the statement in a former report 
of committee, “That prison inspection is the duty of all the other 
State Boards” than Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York, is 
erroneous. 4} 

Institutions for the insane of a public nature are generally, with 
private asylums toa less extent, under the supervision of the respec- 
tive State Boards. In Illinois the commissioners have power to 
define hospital districts and to order transfers of patients. Notable 
changes during the last two decades have occurred in three large 
States as follows: In Massachusetts lunacy jurisdiction was obtained 
by the new board in 1879, sixteen years after the establishment of 


* Massachusetts Reports of 1865, pp. 3 and 4, and 1892, pp. 1, 2,and 3; National Conference of 
1887, pp. 76 and 97. 


t New York Laws of 1867, chap. 951, and of 1873, chap. 571. 

t Ohio Law of 1867, § 656; Ohio first Report for 1867, p. 1; National Conference of 1887, pp- 
76-97. 

§ Illinois Report of 1870, pp. 3, 4, with law prefixed; National Conference of 1867, pp. 76-79. 

! Reports of Pennsylvania, 1870, pp. 9, 13, 16; Rhode Island, 1869, p. 23; Minnesota, 1884, with 
Act of 1883, § 2; Indiana, 1890, pp. 27, 30; Michigan, 1890, p. 74; Colorado, 1892, with Act of 1891, 


§ 2; Connecticut, 1884, with Revision of Laws, 1875, part 13, chap. 1, title 3, p. 279; National Con 
ference of 1887, pp. 76-97- 


q Proceedings, 1887, p. 76; Pennsylvania Report, 1870, pp. 9-13-16. 
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the first board. In Pennsylvania an executive commitice on the 
insane has been organized within the board in pursuance of law 
enacted in 1883. In New York, by act of 1889 and amendatory 
acts of 1890, the Commission in Lunacy with powers of control has 
been created, but without affecting the prior authority of the State 
Board of Charities to inspect, investigate under oath, and supervise 
the State hospitals and private asylums.* 

But while most of the State departments of charity have supervi- 
sion of prisons, reformatories, and public hospitals, as well as State, 
county, and municipal institutions of general eleemosynary charac- 
ter, few of them have general duties or powers respecting chari 
table corporations. Ona this point the paper read by the committee 
in the Conference of 1887, saying that all the boards possess certain 
powers “in regard to municipal, local, and private charities,” + is in 
error. The New York law first excluded such private institutions ; 
but, as amended in 1873, it now includes them,— in number about five 
hundred charitable corporations,— within the general powers of the 
board including inspection and examination under oath, with collec- 
tion of statistics and reports to the legislature. The act of 1883 
imposes the certified consent of the board as a condition precedent 
to the incorporation of any and every orphan asylum and institution 
having the charge of children.} Pennsylvania has from the begin 
ning resembled New York in jurisdiction extending to charitable cor 


porations.§ A few other States give their respective boards supervi- 


sion of particular species of private institutions and provisions of 
charity. ‘The Massachusetts body has the care and maintenance of 
indigent and neglected children boarded in private families, and the 
visitation of all minor wards of the State in families, as well as super 
vision of delinquent children in the State schools ; the care of insane 
patients boarded in private families; and the supervision of insane 
patients in private asylums, as well as in public hospitals.|| The 
Connecticut Board visits incorporated hospitals, and one of its man 
agers is on each county board for dependent and neglected children.‘ 
The Illinois Board can inspect and report upon private insane asy 


* Reports of Massachusetts, 1892, p. 1; Session Laws of Pennsylvania, 1883; Session Laws of 


New York, 1889, chap. 283, and 1890, chap. 273. tp. 376. 


t Laws of New York, 1867, chap. 951; 1873, chap. 571; 1883, chap. 446; Ninth Conference, 
Pp. 35- § Report of Pennsylvania, 1870, pp. 9-13-16. 


) Report of Massachusetts, 1892, p. 3; Act of 1891, § 2. 


{ Connecticut Laws, part 13, chap. 1, title 3, p. 19, and Laws of 1883, and Report of 1884, p. 3. 
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lums, and upon such industrial schools for boys or girls as have been 
authorized by the governor to receive inmates committed by the 
courts ; but it has no further jurisdiction over charitable corporations, 
though, by the courtesy of their managers, it occasionally makes re- 
turns respecting them in its reports.* In Colorado and Montana 
charitable institutions of a private nature, receiving public aid, are 
within the jurisdiction of its State Board. 

‘Turning now our attention from the classes of institutions under 
the respective State departments of charities to the powers over such 
institutions which are within the jurisdiction of such departments, 
we observe that one common principle of supervision, with or with- 
out administrative authority, is the general characteristic. This 
principle has been preserved in its simplicity in some States, while in 
others it has been combined with executive functions in particular 
matters, and in several States has been converted into powers of 
trust and exclusive control. Such entire departure from the stand- 
ard of advisory authority has been taken in Rhode Island, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, in none of which is there any rem- 
nant or vestige of power of supervision left, unless an officer can 
oversee himself. The boards of these four States are in direct con- 
trol, as trustees of the institutions within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and can inspect and advise only as they can inspect and advise 
themselves. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that three of these four ex- 
ceptional bodies have been organized within the third and last 
decade of the establishment of State Boards of Charities, and 
within the second and last decade of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction.t 

All the States, excluding the first three of the four mentioned, 
have first organized their respective departments of charity with sim- 
ply supervisory and advisory functions, and have restricted other 
powers, if any, subsequently superimposed, to duties administrative 
rather than executive, or relative to special matters or particular in- 
stitutions, or negative in their nature, resembling the interdiction of 
a veto rather than the direction or initiative of control. The New 
York Board, having been created in 1867, among other things to visit 
charitable and reformatory institutions, in its discretion to examine 


* Report of Illinois, 1870, p. 3, and letter of Rev. F. H. Wines, dated March 23, 1893. 


t Report of Rhode Island, 1869, p. 23; of Kansas, 1891-92, p. 3; of Wisconsin, 1892, pp. 1 
and 2. 
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their trustees, officers, and employees under oath, and to report the 
results of their inspections and investigations, with their opinion on 
all applications for State aid, for any purposes other than usual 
expenses, has since its establishment received three successive 
grants of distinct species of special powers, two of which are still 
retained, as follows: in 1871, authority to exempt counties from the 
operation of the Willard Asylum Act, or to direct them to send their 
indigent chronic insane to the said State asylum, which authority, 
provisional in its character, and originally intended to meet a tempo 
rary need, has been abrogated by the exclusive State Care Act; in 
1873, commission to provide for the support and care of State 
piupers, and the removal of any of them to the State or county 
where they may have a legal settlement or friends willing to maintain 
them, with supplemental authority in 1880 to return alien paupers to 
foreign countries whence they have been assisted to emigrate; and, 
in 1883, as already stated, veto power to prevent the incorporation 
of institutions for the charge or disposal of children.* Pennsylvania 
inserted in her system, three years after its first development, admin 


istrative functions concerning county jails and poorhouses, plans 


for the construction of which county commissioners are accordingly 


required to submit to her State Board for criticism ; and eleven years 
subsequently ingrafted on its committee in lunacy executive duties 
already alluded to respecting the insane.t} ‘The Massachusetts bu 
reau system, years after its inception, undertook executive duties 
prescribed by law, among other things removals and discharges 
from, as well as transfers among, State hospitals for the insane.4 
The Ohio organization at the beginning provided that plans for 
county jails and infirmaries should be submitted to criticism, but 
prescribed no veto power or executive duties in the central body; and 
neither at its re-establishment in 1876 nor its revision in 1880 
were the additional powers granted more than supervisory and ad- 
visory.$ 

Illinois has reorganized her charity department so as to connect 


* Laws of New York, 1871, chap. 713; of 1873, chap. 661; of 1880, chap. 549; of 1883, chap. 446 
of 1890, chap. 126. 


t Report of Pennsylvania, 1870, pp. 9-13-16; Laws of Pensylvania, 1872 and 1883; Conference 


Proceedings, P. C. Garrett, of Pennsylvania, pp. 36, 37- 
t Reports of Massachusetts, 1865, p. 3, and 1892, pp. 1, 2, and 3. 


§ Laws of Ohio, title 5, chap. 4, as amended April 15, 1880, § 656; Fifth Report of Board for 


1880, p. 7 
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the exercise of supervision with administrative duties, without much 
executive authority; for, while there is no grant of power to make 
appointments, control expenditures, or issue orders governing trus- 
tees or officers of institutions, the department is empowered to 
audit their accounts, to prevent them from drawing money out of the 
State treasury until such accounts are satisfactorily settled, to define 
the districts of the State hospitals, to change the same, and to make 
corresponding transfers of patients.* Michigan has also moved in 
supplementary and comparatively late legislation, and through simi- 
lar ways provided for her central body a dispensation of checks with. 
out control, requiring its examination of plans of buildings, estimates 
of appropriations, contracts in the expenditure thereof, and other 
special matters; and, respecting the one exceptional county asylum 
for the insane in the State, requiring its certificate whether the pa- 
tients therein have been properly maintained, such affirmative and 
favorable report being made by law governing this institution a con- 
dition precedent to State aid. In Minnesota plans for poorhouses, 
jails, and lock-ups, must be submitted to the central board for sug- 
gestion and criticism ; and the statistics of pauperism and crime are 
in its charge, and the accounts of the State institutions are under its 
supervision, but no executive duties are committed to it.t The 
Indiana Board is in an early stage, and is still homogeneous in its 
supervisory nature. 

The agreement between the average type of these State depart- 
ments of charity, as found in their reports and the statutes govern- 
ing them already cited, and their prototype or antitype or informing 
idea, as expressed by their respective representatives in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
is remarkable; while between particular organizations and certain 
conceptions pertaining to their respective States there is even more 
complete correspondence. 

In the eighth session of the National Conference, being the third 
of its existence independent of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, summed up an instructive arti- 
cle as follows :— 


The outcome of our inquiries, therefore, in regard to Boards of 
State Charities, would seem to indicate that, in the main, what is 


* Report of Illinois, 1870, p. 3. 


t Letter of H. H. Hart, sec y of Mi 


Board, March 28, 1893. 
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wanted in their establishment is to secure for our public institutions 
thorough inspection and intelligent criticism, by competent persons, 
outside of their management. Human nature is so constituted that 
no one can give an unbiassed judgment upon his own conduct... . 
It would seem, therefore, that a Board of State Charities should oc 
cupy a position purely advisory.* . 


These conclusions were supported by citations from the opin- 
ion of Judge Robertson, president of the Illinois Board, and 
by his independent article on the ‘Utility of State Boards 
of Public Charities.’+ In the succeeding conference a paper 
by Professor Chace set forth the Rhode Island model of a body 
of trust and control.$ <A partial reconciliation of the conflict- 


ing claims was reached in discussing this paper, Professor Chace 


conceding that his system could not be applied in the larger States, 
General Brinkerhoff admitting that it might do for Rhode Island, 
and Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, holding that ‘the duties of a 
central board are to be regulated strictly by the circumstances of 
the case,” but “that in every State” it ** should have power to regu- 
late immigration,” and to administer in matters of lunacy and 


health.§ Bishop Gillespie, of Michigan, at the end of the second 
decade of the boards and of the first decade of the National Confer- 
ence, commends the views of General Brinkerhoff.|| But Mr. San- 
born, in the fourteenth session, reports thé opinion of the committee 
on State Boards, that their changes in the direction of control “are 
not the result of chance, but indicate...that such authority, 
when once created in a State, will naturally increase.” This view, 
however, does not distinguish between executive powers in special 
fields, as respecting alien and State paupers in Massachusetts and 
New York, and administrative powers involving authority to make 
reports instead of orders, and at the most to veto rather than to con- 
trol.{ In the sixteenth session of the National Conference the com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Hart of Minnesota, Mr. Wines of Illinois, 
and Mr, Faulkner of Kansas, declared that “the majority of your com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the advisory plan is the better one, 
especially in the inception of the work of a board,” and that, “as 
the State grows, executive functions can be added if necessity 
* National Conference of 1881, p. 49. t Jbid., p. 58. 


t National Conference of 1882, p. 23. 


§ /éid., pp. 25 to 35. || Proceedings, 1884, pp. 19 and 20. 4 Proceedings, 1887, p. 103. 
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arises,’ Mr. Faulkner dissenting in favor of executive authority car- 
ried to the extent of exclusive trust and control.* In a thoughtful 
article from Rev. F. H. Wines, secretary of the Illinois Board, read 
at the seventeenth session, his own conviction in accordance with 
the generally received opinion, is given as follows : — 


rhere are, of course, arguments which may be advanced in favor 
of such consolidated control, even in Kansas and Wisconsin, where 
the institutions are in different localities, widely remote from each 
other ; and these arguments are not without weight. But the gener- 
ally received opinion is that it is better, all things considered, that 
each institution shall have its own trustees, entirely devoted to its in- 
terests, and that the central supervising board should possess as 
little executive authority or power as possible. ... It is not to be 
expected that the managers of an institution will report their own 
failings and mistakes, or that they will be impartial critics of their 
own official conduct. Without an intermediate board, whose func- 
tions it is to inspect and to criticise the management, pecuniary and 
other, abuses are likely to grow up, unchecked and unexposed, until 
they come to a head, and a public scandal is the consequence. .. . 
The wiser course, however, seems to us to be that which eleven 
States have adopted,— namely, to give to each institution a co.nplete 
autonomy,—. . . and then to create a supervisory board of inspection, 


and make it the centre of the entire charitable system, the agency 
by which all its parts are to be co-ordinated and brought into har- 
monious relations with each other. f 


In New York the Commission in Lunacy, which, having been 
advocated by the standing committee of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, was created by the legislature in 1889, with executive powers 
subsequently increased to degrees of governmental control, in its 
first report recommended the transfer to it of all the inquisitorial 
and supervisory powers of the board, on which recommendation the 
State Board joined issue in its next annual report,§ from which ex- 
cerpts are here introduced in illustration of principles, as follows: 


The powers of the board relating to the insane are neither in 
conflict nor in concurrence with the special or principal powers of 
the commission. The jurisdiction of each body is as distinct from 
that of the other as it is from that of the local board of any State 
hospital. 


* Proceedings, 1889, pp. 96 to 98. t Proceedings, 1890, pp. 64, 65. 
t New York Laws, 1889, chap. 283; /did., 1890, chap. 273. $ Report, 1890, pp. 26 to 30. 
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The powers of the board are simply supervisory, without any 
executive or administrative functions. ‘The powers of the commis 
sion as construed by it are executive and administrative, and are 
more absolute than those ever committed to a similar body in this 
State. 

The board is composed of members from the respective judicial 
districts of the State, who work without pay or emolument of any 
sort. ‘The commission is composed of three paid members. 

The board is representative of all sections and interests. The 
commission stands for centralized power of the most absolute cha 
acter. 

The board is too numerous for executive functions, but is for that 
reason best fitted to exercise supervision in a catholic, liberal, and 
just spirit. The commission, composed of medical, legal, and lay 
specialists, like the superintendents of the hospitals, is so compact as 
to promote the full exercise of executive powers, but at the same time 
to preclude such reviews and supervision as may become necessary 
in the future. . 

The board is of opinion that the underlying principle which for 
bids the giving of absolute executive powers to the body exercising 
general supervision, also and alike forbids the restriction of super 
vision to a select, compact, and unique body exercising absolute 
executive powers. 


The position of New York respecting charitable corporations 
which, though by constitutional provision prevented from receiving 
State aid, do, in many cases, receive contributions from counties 
and cities for the support of their indigent inmates —is that such 
private institutions receiving public funds, and administering them 
by self-perpetuating trustees, are peculiarly within the rightful ju- 
risdiction of the State department ; and, further, that such close coi 
porations, whether receiving public aid or not, are, from the nature 
of their trusts, and their relations as custodians of private endow 
ments or contributions for beneficence, intervening between bene- 


factors and beneficiaries, always proper subjects of the statutory 
supervision which is committed to the State Board. 


There is analogy between this authority derived from statute and 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court on its equity or chancery side, 
derived from common law without the sanction of legislatures, which 
the justices of such courts do not always appreciate or even appre- 
hend. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, from both reason and author- 
ity verified by experience, is that the unifying principle of State 
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Boards of Charities requires them to exercise the duty of supervision, 
which is inconsistent with executive functions of trust and control 
respecting the institutions and interests to be inspected; that the 
administrative authority, if any, committed to them, should consist of 
veto or negative rather than controlling or initiative powers, and in- 
clude such as relate to the audit of accounts, the certificate on appli- 
cations with estimates requesting State aid for objects other than 
ordinary expenses, which, of course, the legislature and governor 
would sustain or overrule in their sovereign discretion, and as con- 
dition precedent approval of the incorporation of private charities 
under general laws ; but that executive powers affirmative and abso- 
lute in their nature should be delegated to them never for the ex- 
clusive government of institutions, and only, if ever, for duties in 
special fields such as pertain to the transfers or removals and dis- 
charges of insane patients from public hospitals, and the return of 
State and alien paupers ; and that in the larger States the evolution 
of separate departments or commissions for the governmental con- 
trol of State institutions, with or without the abregation of the local 
managers, as well as the multiplication of charitable corporations, re- 
quires the continued existence of one general State Board of Super- 
vision, divorced from duties of executive character, the jurisdiction 
of which should be as to area and number coextensive with elee- 
mosynary and correctional institutions, both public and private. 

Every State Board has intimate and organic relations respectively 
with the three branches of government. Upon the judiciary it may 
depend for the issue or enforcement of orders ; and in each State 
where its Supreme Court has equity as well as other original juris- 
diction the unwritten authority of the court and the statutory au- 
thority of the board are in many respects co-ordinate, and oftener 
should be contributory. But the chief magistrate has it in his power 
to promote or defeat the enterprises of the board in many ways, in 
cluding the approval or veto of bills, the commendation or disparage- 
ment of measures in his messages and official communications, and 
often the appointment of members on whose character and compe- 
tency depend its standing, influence, and usefulness. The legislature, 
however, with the chief executive, is the supreme and absolute 
master of the situation, holding the key not only to the remedial 
legislation and necessary appropriation, but also to the continued ex- 
istence of the board. 
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lhe reports of various boards in former years and discussions in 


the National Conference, together with present advices, show that 


the blight of partisan politics has not infrequently brought to naught 
the promises of fruitage. ‘This shameful feature of the two decades 
is prominent to-day. As in Ohio Dr. Gundry, the eminent alienist, 
was compelled to seek asylum in the friendly State of Maryland, so 
now in Ilhnois Philip G, Gillette, LL.D., the superintendent of the 


Institution of the Deaf, has resigned to avoid removal on purely 


partisan grounds; and Dr. Richard S. Dewey, the accomplished 
superintendent of the Eastern Hospital at Kankakee, has been re- 
moved by the new party in power, which threatens to displace also 
the secretary of the State Board, Rev. Frederick Howard Wines, 
who has given his best years and thoughts to the organization and 
administration of charity, with good results to society as well as to 
its wards of the delinquent, defective, degenerate, and dependent 
classes. 

It is to be hoped that New York, the Empire State, may not make 
this poisonous mixture of politics with philanthropy, but may preserve 
its charity administration free and pure. ‘The writer would trust 
that on reflection there may be verified the words which he uttered 
orally and spontaneously in debate in the National Conference of 
1891, as follows : — 


If there is any one here credulous enough to believe that the 
doings of the great political parties in the State of New York are 
devious or dark, it is not for me to afhrm or deny. It is more con 
venient for me to play the part of the agnostic. But I do wish to 
declare that, as a rule, politics in the State of New York do not 
enter into the legislation or administration of State charities. Where 
we have politics that interpose obstacles, they are the petty politics 
of the county, and not often do they prevent reform. 

Illustrations relating to State politics and institutions showing 
the co-operation of Democrats and Republicans were there given 
on these statements;* but exception should have been made re- 
specting the State prisons. 

In order to hinder, if not to inhibit or fully prevent the putting 
of the poison of partisan politics in the administration of charity, 
the State department having jurisdiction in charity, it is submitted, 


* Proceedings Eighteenth Session, pp. 381, 382. 
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should be established, and its powers should be defined by the fun 
damental law. ‘There are precedents for this principle in several 
States. Express authority for, if not the creation of, the State 
Board of Supervision in North Carolina and the State Board of 
Trust in Kansas, is given in their respective State constitutions ; 
and the present State Board of Charities and Reforms in Wyoming 
is created by its constitution. ‘These examples, it must be con- 
ceded, are not very encouraging. Even less inspiring is the some- 
what similar provision in the organic law of New York creating the 
office of Superintendent of State Prisons, which is, however, believed 
to be rather an anomaly than an analogy; for certainly it is an in- 
stance of failure in operation, not having fulfilled its intention of 
purification of the prison administration. 


But the principle, though as yet unverified by experiments, seems 
to be sound, and to call for the creation of State Boards of Charities 
by the will of the people expressed directly in the constitutions of 
the respective commonwealths, free from the interferences of legisla- 
tures and the changing influences of politics. Organic laws are re 
quired for the purity and efficiency of these unique departments: of 
charities, and also for their continued existence without change or 


conversion into political bodies of control, and as well for their 
dignity and influence among multiplying State Boards and commis- 
sions, which in New York now reach about thirty in number. 

The practical application of principles governing and reconciling 
humanity and“economy, proper paternalism and prudence, in the 
care of dependent, defective, degenerate, and delinquent members 
of society, requires the scientific study of these first principles in the 
light of experience. To this end two means are most conducive, 
namely: first, the collection and collation of data by the specialists 
of the State Boards, respectively, and their reports on a uniform 
basis of statistics, inclusive of all particular fields of administration, 
whether or not represented by special commissions; and, second, 
the creation of libraries of treatises on these underlying principles. 
These objects are set forth in the Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference and in the reports of the State Boards.* In Ohio the 
bibliography of insanity, penology, criminology, pauperism, public 
charities and institutions, has been recruited with the most modern 
and needed works on these subjects, which have been placed on the 


* Conference, 1889, p. 104; Ohio Report, 1891, pp. 49, 50. 
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shelves of the State Library through the co-operation of the Gover 
nor, the Secretary of State, and the State Librarian with the State 
Board. In New York the State Board of Regents of the University 
has proposed to the State Board of Charities that the two boards 
should co-operate in establishing such a library. 

Autonomy in the government of public and private institutions of 
charity, with freedom of development on individual lines, and of 
differentiation which is one of the laws of evolution, is a desideratum 
which has been prominent in the foregoing discussions of principles 
and powers. Similar variations are found among the State Boards 
of Charities, the annals of which indicate such differentiations in 


developments on separate lines in correspondence with different en 


vironments, but generally upon the one underlying principle of 


advisory authority without executive powers, which unifies without 
producing uniformity. ; 

The history of the State Boards of Charities during the two dec- 
ades of the National Conference has been one of thoughts as well 
as of things, showing that conceptions expressed in the reports of 
the boards and Proceedings of the Conference have become realized 
in institutions and established interests, and promising that the 


ideas approved to-day shall be translated into the facts actually 
proved to-morrow. 


Signed by members of Committee. 


Oscar Cralic, New York. 

W. F. SLocum, JR., Colorado. 
HERBERT A. ForREst, AZichigan, 
SAMUEL G. SmitH, A/nnesota. 
M. D. FoLLert, Ofzo. 
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Charity Organisation. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, CHAIRMAN, 


Under more than a score of names there may be enumerated 
ninety-two associations in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada as in existence in 1893, which profess loyalty to the princi- 
ples characteristic of the movement known as the Organization of 
Charity. Of these the greatest variation of names arises among the 
twenty societies originally inaugurated as Relief Societies but which 
have adopted in part the methods of Charity Organization Societies 
or Associated Charities after their formation, and which are in cor- 
respondence with them (Appendix A), Of the whole number sixty- 
five (65) have made returns, with widely varying precision and com- 
pleteness, to the Committee on the History of Charity Organization 
of this Twentieth Annual Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and upon these returns this report is based. 


History. 


ConpiTions Twenty YEARS AGo.— Twenty years ago, in the 
sense of an agency for bringing charitable and municipal relief or- 
ganizations into concert of action, there were no Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies in America. There were in many cities voluntary 
general relief societies professedly ready to undertake any sort of 
humane task within their ability. In some instances, they laid claim 
to most approved maxims of work, such as raising the dependent 
poor into independence, the need of investigation as a basis of 
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relief, the duty of repressing imposture. Rarely they employed the 
riendly Visitor, and made employment the basis of relief. But, as 
they were invariably distributors of material aid, this function sub- 
merged all others, and they sank into the sea of common almsgiving, 
appealing to their patrons for support on the ground that the money 
given to them would enable them to enlarge the number of their 
beneficiaries or increase the amount of their gifts, and attracting the 
needy to their doors with the hope of loaves and fishes. In many 
quarters there was no lack of judicious reasoning, or of admission 
that the moral nature and the social lot of the poor were large factors 
in the problem of pauperism; but the efforts to extirpate it were 
feeble and incidental, not dominant. On every side the current of 
public sentiment was that every penny spent in administration was 
so much abstracted from the poor, and that the best management 
was that which entailed the least cost in getting bread and soup to 
the hungry, and shelter, fuel, and clothing to the cold. Even in 
religious missions to the extremely depressed it was felt that a man 
should not be called upon to hear the gospel in rags or on an 
empty stomach, and their dismal chapels were largely frequented by 
sordid dissemblers who conformed for gain, and shunned by those in 
whom a large measure of self-respect still prevailed. 

RELIEF Twenty YEARS AGo.— Legal relief consisted of outdoor 
and indoor systems, the latter being universally institutional; and 
therefore it only falls incidentally within the scope of Charity Organ 
ization efforts. ‘The practice of legal outdoor relief differed greatly 
in different communities. In New York City the provision for this 


form of aid was comparatively slight, and consisted in appropriations 
for fuel distribution and for the adult blind in equally inadequate 
amounts, and a trifling sum for medicines at the City Hospital. 


In 
some cities, like Buffalo, Philadelphia and Brooklyn, large appropri 
ations of money were made for outdoor relief, and its administration 
did not escape the suspicion of corrupt and political taint at times. 
In New England cities and towns, overseers of the poor or select- 
men distributed, much at their caprice, the relief provided by 
taxation. But from every quarter testimony arises that the system 
was without adequate safeguards of investigation, tests of destitution, 
or means of hindering duplication of relief from several sources 
simultaneously, or of making the relief adequate to the necessity. 
Private almsgiving, for the most part through organized and often 
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incorporated societies, was profuse and chaotic, while still behind 
the demands made upon it, and was dispersed in tantalizing doles 
miserably inadequate for effectual succor where the need was genu- 
ine, and dealt out broadcast among the clamorous and impudent. 
Amid all this mean prodigality there were almoners seriously and 
studiously in earnest to make the relief they gave beneficent and not 
injurious; but the system, or rather want of it, and the exaggerated 
conceptions of their resources excited among the poor, degraded and 
impeded their labors., In fact, twenty years ago those in the 
United States who thought that the function of relief could be lifted 
above temporary material aid were few in number and but just be- 
ginning to be heard. Indeed, it was the industrial depression fol- 
lowing the commercial crisis which began in the autumn of 1873, 
throwing multitudes out of work and making a heavy draft upon the 
benevolent, which seems to afford the starting-point for the exam- 
ination and reformation of the prevailing methods of charity. 

BEGINNINGS.—In 1872 the nearest approximation to Charity Or- 
ganization to be found in the United States was the Chardon Street 
Building in Boston. It was erected in 1869 by joint contributions 
from the city and personal subscribers, in pursuance of a plan first 
promulgated by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in 1857, and subsequently 
advocated in the annual reports of the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion, of which he was the president. Under its roof are the offices 
of the official boards and the principal voluntary relief societies of 
the city. The economy and advantages of proximity for the pur: 
pose of exchanging information and concerting measures of dealing 
with applicants for help had been clearly pointed out, and the exist- 
ence of this building facilitated the subsequent systematic develop- 
ment of registration and co-operation in that city. 

GERMANTOWN.— Although the movement to organize charities in 
the cities of the United States everywhere traces its origin to the 
London Society and its publications, or to the discussions which 
arose concerning it, there were several independent centres in which 
it appeared nearly simultaneously in this country. In 1874 Rev. 
Charles G. Ames led in the formation, upon London models, in 
Germantown, a suburban ward of Philadelphia, of an association 
which employed household visitors to investigate applicants for aid, 
availed itself of the soup-house, fuel societies, churches, and espe- 
cially of the outdoor municipal relief in procuring the requisite as- 
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sistance, and supplemented it as need indicated from its own 
resources. It brought the charitable operations of Germantown into 
unexpected unison ; repressed imposture and the artificial appetite 
for aid of such poor as sought it only because they wanted to share 
in the good things provided for those who asked, and not because 
they would otherwise be destitute of them; reformed outdoor munici 
pal relief; discovered real cases of hardship; and gained the con 
fidence of the benevolent of all denominations in that community. 
his association profoundly influenced the measures adopted by the 
larger society formed in Philadelphia a few years later, 

EARLY INVESTIGATIONS.— In the same year a Bureau of Charities 
was formed in New York City, of which Mr. Henry E. Pellew was 
chief promoter and secretary, that proposed to register persons re 
ceiving outdoor relief, either from the city, benevolent societies, ot 
individuals; but the scheme was frustrated the next year by the 
refusal of the largest relief-giving society in the city to co-operate. 
This plan met with better success in Boston. In the autumn of 1875 
the Co-operative Society of Visitors among the Poor was formed 
in Boston, whose theatre of operation was in the North End. The 
plan was a modification of the Elberfeld system as proposed by 
Octavia Hill for London. No visitor was to have more than four 
‘cases’ on hand, and lists were obtained from a physician who was 
the visitor for the Provident Association in that congested and poor 
district. The society held weekly conferences of visitors and repre 
sentatives of other charities, and it opened a work-room in the Char- 
don Street Charity Building. 

BurraL_o.—— Buffalo has the honor of being the first city in the 
United States to produce a complete Charity Organization Society of 
the London type. The Rev. 5. H. Gurteen, an English clergyman, 
who had been active in the London Society, was settled as an assist 
ant minister in St. Paul’s Church there; and he systematized the 
work of his parish guild so that every application for aid was 
promptly investigated. He proposed in 1877 the creation of a clear- 
ing-office to which the charitable agencies of the city should send 
daily reports; and he lectured on * Phases of Charity,” attracting 
much attention. Simultaneously citizens, having met in conference, 
were engaged in an effort to reform the methods of municipal out- 


door relief, which had become extravagant, was careless and corrupt. 


Failing to obtain legislation in Albany to create a commission for its 
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control, they secured an ordinance from the city, under which, in 
October, 1877, all applications for relief were for the first time 
investigated by the police. On Dec. 11, 1877, as a result of 
these agitations, the Charity Organization Society was set afoot 
at a public meeting ; and it adhered to the principle of co-ordinating 
existing relief agencies and giving no relief from its own funds except 
in rare emergencies. 

New Haven.— New Haven was next in line, May 23, 1878, with 
the co-operation of the older local relief societies, and took charge 
of cases until investigation elicited some mode of making more per- 
manent disposition of them. 

Boston.—In the spring of 1876 a Registration Committee was 
formed by private citizens of Boston, and work was begun in the 
autumn, carried on until the spring of 1878, and then abandoned in 
view of the larger enterprise then under discussion. It had demon- 
strated the value of reports from the offices of the Overseers of the 
Poor, of benevolent societies, and of the Friendly Visitors above re- 
ferred to, when collated; but it had failed to obtain the entire co-oper- 
ation of relief organizations. Much discussion and many conferences 
ensued during that year, looking to the formation of a society upon 
the principles of Charity Organization, which would bring into associ- 
ation all the relief agencies, ecclesiastical and secular, of the city. 
The large relief societies knew the worth of registration, but doubted 
the value of “friendly visiting.” They were willing to support the 
new movement,’ provided ‘the visitors had no power of relief.’’ 
This condition was fortunately acceded to; and on Feb. 26, 1879, 
a provisional commission was formed by delegates from many chari- 
ties, which carried on the work until December 8, when the present 
constitution of the Associated Charities of Boston was adopted, 
and went into effect. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Philadelphia brought forward its type in 1878. 
In the previous autumn the officers of several soup societies, dissatis- 
fied with the results of their previous work, called a public meeting 
of citizens to confer upon larger and better methods for the future. 
A large committee was appointed to draw up a plan; and on June 
13, 1878, a constitution was adopted and a provisional organization 
set on foot. This instrument was dominated by the idea of repro- 
ducing in each of the thirty wards of the city a complete association, 
like that existing in Germantown. The Central Board was to be com- 
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posed of two delegates from each ward, which should meet monthly ; 
and meanwhile its powers were to be exercised by an Executive 
Committee. The provisional commission proceeded to organize 
Ward Associations with great rapidity, and in due time delegates 
were chosen to the Central Board and the Society was organized 
under its constitution. ‘The immediate results of so cumbrous and 
democratic a scheme was that twenty-three societies were formed in 
as many wards or groups of contiguous wards, pledged to take care 
of all the distress and penury each in its territorial limits. Each 
raised its own funds, and disbursed them without control: and, as 
there were but few persons in them who understood Charity Organiza 
tion principles, the work often fell into wrong hands, and the Ward As 
sociations were so many new almsgiving societies. By their attitude 
they were virtually saying to all the older charitable societies that 
there was no need of them, and they, as a rule, refused co-operation, 
and still withhold it. Another result was that the Central Board had 
no authority to control the methods of relief, and was itself subordi- 
nate to its ward constituencies. One hundred and eighty persons 
were needed to fill the offices of directors, while there were large 
corps of visitors having a semi-independent organization. ‘The 
movement was highly popular at the start, and came in the first year 
into an income of nearly $40,000. It offered itself to the commu 
nity as a complete, independent, and self-contained system for dealing 
with every phase of charity; but its very sufficiency obscured the 
vital fact that Charity Organization aims at no more independence 
than is necessary to maintain existence, and should be subservient 
to all existing charity agencies with a view to their co-ordination. 
Great reliance for the uniform working of the system was placed 
upon monthly conferences of all the workers, directors, local super 
intendents, and visitors, and for a time these conferences were well 
attended and were highly educational. In due time the plan was 
revised, the choice of the Central Board was transferred from the 


Ward Associations to the annual meeting of the general society, its 


initiative and oversight was strengthened, and the wards were con 
solidated into eighteen districts; but the original features had made 
a deep impression which has not been obliterated. The business 
of registration and co-operation sank into control of the district o1 
ganizations ; the Central office drifted into the specialty of caring 
for non-residents and wayfarers’ lodges; and the society remains as 
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it started out to be, a relief agency with Charity Organization tradi- 
tions. 

Newport.-— The benevolent community of Newport was aroused 
in 1878 to the need of better co-operation among its charities by a 
realization that a large proportion of the population of that prosper- 
ous and wealthy town was, through the enormous increase of public 
and private almsgiving, being rapidly pauperized. <A study of the 
situation revealed the astonishing fact that “one in ten of the popu- 
lation was either wholly or in part supported by charity, and that 
nearly one-half of that charity was thrown away.’ As the best 
remedy for meeting the growing evil, the Charity Organization 
Society was formed Feb. 12, 1879. None of our societies have 
continuously done more intelligent and successful work, and but few 
have accomplished equal results in uplifting the families under their 
care. The marked feature in its history is its success in cultivating 
habits of thrift and of saving among its beneficiaries. 

CINCINNATI.— Cincinnati was promptly in the field Nov. 18, 
1879. ‘The Associated Charities was initiated through influences 
aroused chiefly by the Women’s Christian Association and other 
societies, the inaugural meeting being held the same hour with the 
first annual meeting of the Philadelphia society, and reciprocal con- 
gratulations being exchanged between them. It started avowedly 
on the lines laid down in the Boston society, but practically it fell 
into the Philadelphia methods, and created or adopted twelve dis- 
trict organizations dispensing relief and which the Central Board 
was not able to control. Fortunately, the tact and force of the Gen- 
eral Secretary repressed much of the mischief, secured a general 
registration, and gave cohesion to the system until 1886, when he 
resigned and the society lapsed into a relief agency, became un- 
popular, and was about to be abandoned; when in 188g it was re- 
organized, the district treasuries were absorbed into one, the central 
authority made dominant, and the distribution of relief was stopped, 
to the great increase of efficiency and public confidence. 

BrRooKLyN.— Brooklyn was another centre where the movement 
arose spontaneously. In 1877 a commission of citizens undertook 
the investigation of outdoor relief, which in that year comprised 
46,350 beneficiaries and involved an expenditure of $141,207. ‘This 
resulted in restricting municipal outdoor relief to coal in 1878, and 
in its total abolition the next year. In 1879 Mr. Seth Low, who had 
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been providentially and unpremeditatedly present at the inauguration 
of the Buffalo society and deeply impressed thereby, enlisted Mr. 
Alfred T. White; and they, with others who had been instrumental 
in abolishing the outdoor relief of the city, together with the volun- 
teer visitors of the outdoor poor, organized the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, which does not give relief, but maintains wood-yards, 
laundries, work-rooms, and a woman's lodging-house. 

INDIANAPOLIS. — Indianapolis enjoyed the labors of Rev. Oscar C. 
McCulloch as president of the Benevolent Society, in which office he 
had made careful studies of the poor-relief problem. In 1876 Mr. 
King, the ‘Township ‘Trustee or Overseer of the Poor, began to 
systematize and improve the administration of poor-relief, and to 
gether these gentlemen led on to the formation, Dec. 5, 1879, of the 
Charity Organization Society. 

New York.— New York, as the largest centre of population in 
the country, demands notice here. The difficulties encountered 
in securing influential co-operation in 1874 for a time paralyzed 
further effort, although the necessity for some organization was long 
discussed by persons interested in charitable enterprises. In 1881 
the matter was taken up by the State Board of Charities, and 


through its initiative the Charity Organization Society of the City 


of New York was founded in January, 1882, and incorporated on 
the roth of May following. It followed the Boston plan in respect 
to the important features of giving no relief and of creating district 
associations maintained from a common treasury and under central 
control. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE.— All other Charity Organization So 
cieties in the United States trace their origin to these now enumer 
ated, which have been selected not only as among the earliest in 
the field, but as illustrating the diversity of origin of the movement, 
the causes which immediately led to the associations for organizing 
charity, and the two types of societies, those which combine relief 
from their own funds with their methods and those which do not. 
The movement found an expression of its unity in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, which is itself an outgrowth 
of the American Social Science Association. It is first mentioned 
in the proceedings of the Chicago Conference of 1879, where Mr. 
Seth Low presented a description of the work in Brooklyn, and a 


committee was formed to report upon Charity Organization. ‘Two 
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years later, at Boston, nineteen societies reported to the National 
Conference ; and the committee grew to a Section, which published a 
separate report of its own proceedings. 

SUPPRESSION OF QOuTDOOR  RELIEF.— Simultaneously with the 
beginning of Charity Organization, and promoted by the same men, 
there was a repression in important cities of official outdoor relief. 
Returns from four cities for that time give the following results - 


City. Year. Out-relief. Year. Out-relief 
en |— Cee | ——s 
NR ei oe a se ee 1877. | $141,207 1880 | None. 
CN ie ce gin, 4a. tas ee 1877 | 99,196 1880 $37,868 
Indianapolis, Centre Township . . | 1876 | go,000 1880 | 3,000 
Philadelphia a ee 1879 | 66,000 1880 None. 
Amount saved to tax-payers. . . . 350,53 
en eee ae $396,403 | $396,403 


While this elimination of outdoor relief was not pressed by formal 
action of our societies, Charity Organizationists claimed the credit of 
it as the result of their agitation and personal effort, and it was ex- 
actly in the line of the principles they advocated. Diligent inquiry 
showed that no suffering ensued in consequence of the withdrawal, 
while the admissions to almshouses and infirmaries in the cities named 
contemporaneously decreased. This event attracted wide attention 
in watchful official circles, evinced the value of the investigations 
which preceded it; and disclosed the worse than useless prodigality 
of outdoor relief. Its influence spread far and wide beyond the 
limits where it could be statistically followed, and was the begin- 
ning of a wiser administration of the charitable funds raised by taxa- 
tion in many communities. 

Ten YEARS OF GRowTH.— in 1882 there were twenty-two Char- 
ity Organization Societies known to exist in the United States, and 
ten others which had adopted some of the leading features of this 
movement, and were enrolled as correspondents with the former so- 
cieties. They embraced cities and towns having a population of 
6,331,700, or twelve per cent. of the total of the United States; and 
among them were the chief centres of influence in the country. Of 
these societies ten were in or had just completed the first year of 
their operations; and among them were some destined to be the most 
important in the Union, administering in incorporated populations of 
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2,363,138. From this point it is practicable to make tables and 
comparisons which exhibit the growth, mode of operations, and re- 
sults of the Charity Organization movement for a decade in the 
United States. (See Appendix B.) 

At the close of the year 1892 there were ninety-two Charity Or 
ganization and affiliated societies,— an increase of two hundred and 
seventy-eight per cent. in ten years; and they were located in cities 
and towns comprising a population estimated at 11,080,766 (by cen 
sus of 1890, 10,419,150). Of these, six were founded in 1883, nine 
in 1884, five in 1885, four in 1886, two in 1887, six in 1888, six in 
1889, six in 1890, four in 1891, and five in 1892. Of these, thirty 
two report that their organizations sprang up independently of other 
charitable societies; fifteen, that they were promoted by existing 
charities ; six, that they were reorganizations: one, that it was a con 
solidation of two movements; and one, that it was the enlargement of 
a committee to investigate outdoor poor relief. In nearly every in 
stance the motive leading to these organizations is declared to have 
been discontent with the prodigality and inefficiency of public relief, 
and the chaotic state of private charity. Twenty-two of our associa- 
tions report that voluntary charity was lavish, uninformed, and aim- 
less, with no concert of action: two, that it was variable, and there 
fore unreliable; one, that it was impeded by discouragement; and 
one, that it did not exist in the community. 

lwo Typrs.— Classified by their relation to almsgiving, twenty- 
five of our associations report that they do not give material relief 
from their own funds; twenty, that they do relieve; nine, that they 
do so only in emergent cases, of which two add that they do so in 
order to avoid official outdoor relief. ‘Thus two classes are formed, 
one of which comprises almsgiving agencies in which thirty societies 
enroll themselves, and the other relies upon other societies and upon 
individuals for the physical resources it recommends, and thus se- 
cures relief by co-operation: and in this class twenty-five societies 
enroll themselves. Of the twenty relief-giving societies, six are 
affiliated or are older organizations readjusted. Omitting these, we 


find that fifty-one per cent. of those reporting to us do not directly 


relieve, while forty-nine per cent. do. In 1881 there were but twelve 
relieving and seven non-relieving societies reporting,—a percentage 
of sixty-three to the former and thirty-seven to the latter. ‘These are 
instructive figures, showing the tendency of the movement, when its 
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principles are faithfully followed, toward the type of a pure organiza- 
tion agency as the complement of the other charitable enterprises of 
society. (See Appendix C.) 

PROPAGANDA.—— The methods taken to disseminate Charity Organi- 
zation principles are various. Most of the societies publish annual 
reports, though a few of the smaller ones publish nothing. In a few 
instances, monthly reports are published. There are thirteen soci- 
eties which rely for the promulgation of their views solely upon per- 
sonal advocacy and the results of their work; twenty make use of 
local papers, one of them maintaining a weekly column in a local news- 
paper; sixteen issue occasional papers, tracts, and pamphlets; four 
publish periodicals; and several make use of public conferences, 
lectures, and meetings. ‘There are also in several cities Directories of 
Charities, describing the benevolent institutions and associations 
therein, which are prepared by Charity Organization Societies. 

LaAPsED Societies.— It is known to this committee that thirteen 
Charity Organization Societies have been formed and dissolved. 
They were located as follows, the dates of their organization being 
also given as far as ascertained : — 


. Altoona, Pa. 1884. Paterson, N.J. 
1882. Chicago. Merged in a relief society. 1881. Princeton, N.J. 
1886. Columbus, Ohio. 1885. Quincy, III. 
1886. Dedham, Mass. 1884. Sandusky, Ohio. 
1883. District of Columbia. Suspended. 1888. St. Joseph, Mo. 
1881. Lowell, Mass. 1890. Toledo, Ohio. 


1883. Moline, Ill. 


‘ 

There are twenty-five societies enrolled which have made no re- 
port, of which six are on the affiliated or readjusted list. Some of 
these preserve an organization as a nucleus for rebuilding, and some 
are the chief relieving agencies of the communities in which they are 
located. A few are practically in suspension. Various causes may 
be assigned for the creation of this delinquent and lapsed list. For 
the most part it embraces comparatively smalf communities, where 
the field for combining benevolent enterprises is small, and in some 
cases the management of poor-relief is fairly good and easily influ- 
enced. There are instances where the Charity Organization Society 
was the first and only general non-sectarian association in the town, 
and it drifted into the work of relief. More frequently the nascent 
society yielded to the opposition of the friends of the old system, 
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or was planted in a community not prepared to comprehend and 
maintain it, or it lacked the superintendency essential to the promo 
tion of a reform so radical and complex as that involved in the re 
adjustment of the benevolence of a whole community. Probably the 
lack of trained and capable superintendents, and of suitable Friendly 
Visitors prepared to bear the restraints of Charity Organization, is 
the chief cause of miscarriage; for where a society has been able to 
command these, and to put them in control of its work, it has taken 
root and won support to its standards. 

On REPORTS FROM SOCIETIES.—-The last ten years of the history 
of Charity Organization this report will exhibit in tabulated statistics 
appended thereto, merely calling attention here to their salient points 
and results. For its preparation a circular letter was prepared (see 
Appendix D), and sent to every society know to your committee. It 
is to be regretted that many of the returns were so imperfect as to 
render them useless for purposes of comparison or for illustrating 


the growth of the movement. In some instances, the society had 


kept no records which would supply the information sought; in 
others, the correspondent misconceived the object of the question, 
and replied in general terms instead of statistics; and in still others 
there was little appreciation of the importance of this occasion or the 
value of full and accurate reports. On the other hand, many of the 
returns bear evidence of excellent office records, systematic work, 
and painstaking to fill the blanks in the circular fully and accurately. 
A study of the appendices to this report will disclose the imperfec 
tions referred to. From the material furnished the following exhibit 
is made. 

CHANGES OF METHOD. Relief Adopted —in a movement of so 
recent origin there has been but small room to judge of the effects of 
various methods and to devise new plans of work. Most of the 
Charity Organization Societies still adhere to the methods with 
which they started out. Still there are three distinct phases of 
development to be detected in the growth of their work: (1) the 
adoption of material relief; (2) the abolition or reduction of such 
relief; and (3) the expansion of Friendly Visiting and provident 
enterprises. Four societies report a change from organizing and 
co-operative work by adding thereto the distribution of some form 
of alms. Worcester at first created a separate treasury known as 
the Fund of Benevolent Individuals, on which its officers drew for 
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cases of necessity; and thus it began with keeping its organization 
and visiting work apart from the distribution of alms. But the ex- 
pedient was cumbersome, and this fund was absorbed into the gen- 
eral treasury, and thence distributed as the need of applicants re- 
quired. At the same time this relief work is a matter of regret, and 
the reason assigned for, its continuance is the small number and 
inadequacy of charity societies in that city. In Rochester, under the 
form of “ Immediate Relief,” our society has entered on a phase of 
general almsgiving, probably as a temporary makeshift until some 
more effectual disposition can be made of cases in its care. But 
the report is made that this change has greatly conciliated public 
opinion, and increased the contributions to the treasury of the soci- 
ety. The Lynn society became trustee of a bequest for the benefit 
of local poor, and turned the income into a loan and emergency 
fund; while Minneapolis established an emergency fund, but, re- 
stricting its use to its paid agents, kept its Friendly Visiting corps 
free from being entangled with its distribution. From these state- 
ments the inference is that alms relief has been for the most part 
taken up in a very restricted way, and but few Charity Organization 
Societies which did not begin with it have since adopted it. 

Relief Withheld.— On the other hand, several of our societies have 
distinctly receded from the work of material relief, to seek it by co- 
operation with other benevolent agencies. Notable is the history of 
Cincinnati, the experience of which in coquetting with relief distribu- 
tion from its own treasury is already recited above, and which in 
consequence came near the verge of extinction. Now, freed from 
that alliance, it is one of the most effective societies upon the list. 
A like experiment went on in Detroit. Its funds were withdrawn from 
distribution among the poor, its too independent district associations 
were abolished, and a board of fifteen trustees was put in complete 
charge of the administration. From the important city of Philadel- 
phia, where the society began with its sovereignty lodged in ward 
associations, that system still nominally remains; but the report 
comes that the Central Board has gained in influence and authority 
over the ward administrations, and is now enforcing the charity organ- 
ization theory more vigorously than was possible at first. In Pueblo 
and San Francisco direct relief work has receded, and been replaced 
with better systems of investigation and co-operation with other 
charitable agencies. Syracuse has restricted its material relief to 
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the merest tiding over, through co-operating agencies, of emergent 
cases until some judgment can be reached on the better disposition 
of an applicant for aid, and this society enrolls itself as a non-reliev- 
ing association. In Orange, N.J., and Seattle, Wash., the employ- 
ment of a paid and expert superintendent has been found to put an 
end to feebleness and inefficiency. 

DEVELOPMENT.— It is interesting to note the lines of development 
of agencies which the Charity Organization Societies keep in their 
own control. ‘The influence they have had in promoting beneficent 
schemes to be carried on by others will be touched upon in later 
paragraphs. ‘The developments here referred to are those which 
have been engrafted on our societies after their foundation and as a 


result of experience. But the inference must not be drawn that they 


are peculiar to the societies enumerated. Many others began their 
career with Friendly Visitors, employment agencies, registration, in- 
vestigation, and provident schemes, and where these features are 
here enumerated they simply show the tendency of all societies to 
come into line in the nature of their work. Baltimore has added an 
empioyment bureau and friendly visiting to its original plan; so also 
has Brooklyn, while also developing labor tests of real need; Ban- 
gor has improved its system of registration and investigation; New 
Haven indexes in book records its card registration, has adopted 
friendly visiting, and established a savings fund; New York has 
learned to make its exchanges of information more prompt and 
complete, has created a provident savings fund, and encouraged 
provident schemes and labor tests; Waterbury has added provident 
schemes; and Wilmington, Del., has sought larger conformity to the 
work of the greater sister societies. 

FINANCE.— In extenuation of the enormous percentages of con- 
tributing support, which otherwise would seem extravagant, it must 
be remembered that this review embraces only fourteen organiza- 
tions in 1882, several of which were in their first year, and com- 
pares them with fifty-four societies reporting ten years later. This 
in itself represents an increase of nearly three hundred per cent. in 
the number of organizations participating in this report; and the 
other growths are closely correspondent. Thus in the last ten years 
the number of individual contributors quadrupled, the number of 
contributing churches and societies increased more than three hun- 
dred and seven per cent., while nine societies received aid from State 
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and municipal treasuries to the extent of $17,878 in 1892, and 
another an office free of rent. The income of forty-eight societies 
increased threefold in 1892 over that of seventeen in 1882, and 
reached an aggregate of $263,421. Fourteen societies report the 
beginning of invested funds, and together they held property and 
securities valued at $409,038. (See Appendix E.) 

Rea Estare.— The real estate which has passed into possession 
of Charity Organization Societies demands attention not only for its 
magnitude, but as indicative of the permanency of this sort of work 
among the established features of modern social life. “These endow- 
ments began in Buffalo, 1880, when, through the generosity of a single 
individual, the Fitch Créche was established at a cost of about $40,- 
000, an institution which has done much to promote industry and 
thrift among the poor, and is the best equipped agency of the kind 
in America. To this gift Mr. Benjamin Fitch added much other 
property, conveying it by deed of trust to the society for the purpose 
of encouraging provident schemes. ‘The Fitch Institute, completed 
in 1883, not only affords offices for the accommodation of the soci- 
ety, but within it are comprised an Accident Hospital and a Train- 
ing School for nursery maids and domestic servants. These proper- 
ties form the greater part of the $300,000 invested on behalf of the 
Buffalo society. Very noble is the admirable and imposing United 
Charities Building of New York, erected by Mr. John S. Kennedy, 
and dedicated March 6, 1893. It was deeded to four of the prin- 
cipal charity societies of the city, who manage it through a board of 
trustees chosen by them. Each has an equal share in the use and 
income of the structure, and one of these is the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. As it cost over $600,000, the equity of this society is 
valued at $150,000. The Charities Building in Chardon Street, 
Boston, was already in existence when the Associated Charities of 
that city were organized; and here that society has always had its 
headquarters free of rent. It was built in part by private subscrip- 
tions. The Bridgeport society owns a building valued at $11,000, 
that of Cleveland one valued at $23,000, and New Haven has a fund 
of $30,000 dedicated to a like purpose. These edifices are centres 
of conference, co-operation, and exchanges of information, and vir- 
tually add an estimated value of about $220,000 to the invested re- 
sources of Charity Organization in the United States, making a total 
of $630,000. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION, — With pardonable pride attention is 
called to the fact that fifty-two societies report placing in the field of 
administration and personal service of the needy in 1892 an army of 
5.476 men and women. ‘This number is below the actual fact, since 
seventeen of the societies make no return of their administrative 
officers, and eight none of their Friendly Visitors, while Philadelphia 
fails to enumerate the officers and visitors of its eighteen large dis 
trict societies with which several hundred visitors are connected. 
he total number is doubtless over 6,000. ‘This report would gladly 
exhibit the relative part taken by men and by women in this work ; 
but its conclusions are marred by the fact that six societies have not 
distinguished the sexes in their returns, and these embrace some 
important cities. Where no distinction has been made, administra 
tive offices have been credited to men, who predominate therein, 
and for a like reason visitors have been reckoned as women in our 
tables; and the results as stated are the best now attainable. In 
administrative work 763 men, an increase of 157 per cent. in ten 
years, and 511 women, an increase of 220 per cent., were engaged 
in 1892. Of paid officials the same year there were 77 men (increase 
220 per cent.) and 135 women (increase 250 per cent.) in the 
service; while of Friendly Visitors 456 men (increase 1,400 pet 
cent.) and 3,534 women (increase 165 per cent.) toiled in the homes 


or over the ill-fortunes of applicants for aid. As 74,704 cases came 


under the notice of the societies, this would give an average of 17.6 


cases to each visitor,—a number altogether too large for effective 
work. Boston has developed friendly visiting to the highest effi 
ciency, having 767 visitors in the field. ‘There this feature of the 
work is regarded as “the soul of the movement,” and there was in 
1892 one visitor to each 1.98 cases treated. Indeed, here the Char- 
ity Organization movement grew out of a Friendly Visitors’ Associa- 
tion. Brooklyn comes next on the list, having 532 visitors, and 
yet, in common with New York, feels its work hampered and re- 
stricted by the lack of an efficient force of visitors. Cincinnati 
regards this as the most successful feature of its work; and from 
many quarters comes the expression of a desire to enlarge this 
department. It is the means by which the higher resources of so- 
ciety, its hope, discipline, thrift, and kindness of heart, are diffused 
among the depressed and those who have fallen by the way; it is 
the means of contact with poverty of mind and purse; it is the vital 
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agency in evoking the capacities of the poor for self-maintenance. If 
Charity Organization seeks to withdraw that material relief which 
weakens independence, it does so in order to replace it with the 
choicer and holier aid of wisdom, self-control, and sympathy. (See 
Appendix F.) Fifteen societies control one hundred subordinate 
district conferences or associations, and twenty-nine avail themselves 
of conferences among officers and visitors to consider methods and 
the disposition to be made of individual and family cases. ‘These 
conferences range from weekly through monthly and quarterly ses- 
sions. A notable example of kindred work lasted through the first 
eight years of the Philadelphia society. Here once a month an 
Assembly of the whole society was held and numerously attended, at 
which papers were read, and practical discussions maintained on the 
problems of charity; and the effect of them was incalculable in edu- 
cating the workers and even the community in a sense of responsibil- 
ity for their poor brothers and sisters. It was a popular school for 
teaching charity, and did much to plant the principles of Charity Or- 
ganization in the confidence of the public and to unify the work of 
the large and too independent Ward Associations. 

Lines oF Work DeveLopep. (See Appendix G.) Repression of 
Public Outdoor Relief.— Outdoor relief from tax-rates was long ob- 
noxious to the students of the English poor-law system; and Parlia- 
ment vainly tried to abolish it by confining aid to the workhouse, 
which was thus intended to bea test of destitution. But the laws 
broke down, and the vicious distribution by parish officers still went 
on. Together with much that is beyond criticism in common law, 
the evils of this system were imported from the mother country, and 
were widely applied in the United States. One of the first move- 
ments on "Charity Organization lines was, consequently, a widely dif- 
fused effort to reform or abolish municipal outdoor relief. In some 
instances, as in brooklyn and to some extent in Buffalo, it antedated 
the Association of Charities for co-operative work and directly led 
thereto, the same men being active leaders in each agitation. In 
other instances, as in Philadelphia, city outdoor relief was abandoned 
because the Charity Organization Societies stood ready to make it 
needless. It was a distribution of alms very much suspected as con- 
tribution to political corruption ; and where its administration escaped 
this suspicion there was little responsibility for the individual appli- 
cation of the appropriation, and less investigation into the needs and 
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habits of the recipients. The mere existence of an appropriation 
from the public treasury was demoralizing to the poor, who thought 
they had a right to a share in it and felt no gratitude for so imper- 
sonal and official a dole. It would be gratifying, if the statistics were 
to be had, to show what Charity Organization has done directly in 
lightening the tax-payers’ burden; but this is a matter of minor signifi- 
cance compared with the more humane remedial aims of the move 
ment. Only eight societies have supplied definite figures, and the 
results are given in this table: 

Brooklyn,— abolished in 1878 ; amount appropriated in 1877, . $141,207.00 
50,000.00 
" 4,000.00 
26,000.00 


Buffalo,— average reduction, 50 per cent.; amount saved per annum, 
Burlington, Ia.,— reduction in one year, en nt eae 
Hartford, Conn.,— reduction, 65 per cent.; amount saved per annum, . 
Indianapolis,— reduction, 91 per cent.; amount appropriated in 1880 
less than in 1876 (this city now reports applications for aid re- 
duced one-half), . Ret terst as i wor ee oe es 
New Haven, Conn.,— reduction in one year (also one relief society’s 
expenditure fell from $2,000 to $500), 


10,000.00 
Omaha, Neb.,— reduction in one year, 


ae ae Nae 15,000.00 
Philadelphia,— abolished in 1880; average appropriations to 


1879, $66,000 


Less outdoor medical relief continued, averaging per year 
about 


6,000 60,000.00 
10,8 50.00 
10,423.00 


Syracuse,— reduction, 43 per cent.; amount saved per annum, 
Taunton, Mass.,— abolished, 


Total present annual reduction, ‘ - « + « + $409,480.00 


Besides this sum, in Cincinnati and Minneapolis the municipal 
outdoor relief has diminished one-half, notwithstanding the increase 
of population. Albany and Portland, Ore., note its decrease. In 
Detroit its distribution has been turned over to a special commission 
appointed by the mayor and presumably removed from partisan 
political control. In Newark it has been restricted to bread and 
coal tickets during the three winter months, but is continued to 
widows and the aged the year round. In Lawrence and Malden, 
Mass., Newburg, N.Y., Plainfield, N.J., San Francisco, Springfield, 
Ohio, and Waterbury, Conn., it has been administered with increas- 
ing discrimination, while from Boston it is reported that the Over- 
seers of the Poor make more thorough investigation, more rigidly 


exclude persons able to support themselves and those addicted to 
drink or vice. 
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Street Begging. — ¥rom the important cities of Albany, Boston, 
Charleston, 5.C., Cleveland, Davenport, Detroit, Newark, N.J., New 
Haven, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Rocnester, N.Y., San 
Francisco, Syracuse, and Waterbury, Conn., information comes that 
street begging has been perceptibly diminished. In five of these 
tities it is pronounced suppressed, which means at least the mendi- 
cants no longer flaunt their rags and deformities before the eyes of 
citizens or wail their dolorous cant in the public ear. Albany and 
Davenport send the touching words that child-begging has ceased. 
New York deals energetically with this imposture, employing two 
special officers to deal with this class of cases. An analyzed record 
is kept of the cases; and in 1892 63.4 per cent. were found to be 
inmates of cheap lodging-houses and police stations, 20.7 to have 
homes, and 2.9 could not be traced to any abode. Of these 79 per 
cent. were able-bodied, and 21 per cent. were maimed, sick, or aged. 
To give to these maimed and aged ones on the streets was cruelty, 
as it kept them from the more humane and adequate provision of 
the almshouse. Instructed in all cases to offer the services of the 
society for the relief of apparent necessity, the officers caused the 
arrest and imprisonment of 48 per cent., warned 44 per cent. to 
desist from begging, and the rest were either put beyond the so- 
ciety’s reach by the magistrate or referred to the care of some 
church or district committee. These are the only records within 
reach that permit a study and classification of the street-beggar 
genus, and probably the ratios here given will hold good for the 
whole class throughout the country. This work in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Buffalo is impeded by the custom there of granting licenses 
to maimed and afflicted persons to play musical instruments and to 
peddle small wares on the street, under which guise much soliciting 
of alms from passers-by takes place. 

Vagrants.— The homeless and the wanderers furnish a class 
known in poor-law legislation as vagrants. Whether these be sturdy 
vagabonds or dislodged unfortunates, Charity Organization aims to 
end their vagrancy by placing them again in some sort of social 
relations, either by force of law or by some sifting process which 
separates the curable from the chronic cases. In the repression of 
vagrancy three resources have been employed,-— the police for the 
incorrigible and dissolute, labor tests as a means of discriminating 
those who have abandoned themselves to a predatory career from 
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those who are willing to use the means afforded for reaching self 
support, and lodgings where wayfarers may abide temporarily while 
in pursuit of employment. Some of the Wayfarers’ Lodges employ 
labor tests, but the favorite form of such tests is the wood-yard, 


‘he oldest anc ost systematic of these combined lodges and tests 
lhe oldest and most systemat f tl 1 lodg 1 test 


once 


is in Boston, where the city took up the work in 1879. It at 


relieved the police station houses of the * casuals,’ and spared the 


unfortunates who were desirous of self-maintenance the humiliation 


and contamination of police stations. Here, too, the purification of 
the person and the clothing of the beneficiaries were scrupulously at 
tended to, accompanied by the strong re-enforcement of that cleanli 
ness which restores one’s self-respect. ‘This system has also been 
carried to a wide extent in Philadelphia; and here the Charity Or 
ganization Society, at its own expense, performs for the city the work 
of relieving the station houses and streets from the casuals. Upon 
this department the society spent 54 per cent. in 1892 @f the income 
of its Central Treasury (or $14,911.33), and was reimbursed by sales 
from the wood-yard to the extent of 66 per cent. ($9,984.59), and by 
an appropriation from the State of 23.4 per cent. ($3,500 a year). 
This system is regarded there as the most successful and beneficent 
department of the general work of the society. It comprises two 
separate agencies, one for dealing with non-residents, of whom half 
are received from the City Department of Public Safety. Every 
effort is made to return these casuals to their kindred or the towns 
where they had domiciles, and facilities for doing this are freely 
granted by the transportation companies. The labor tests are 
chiefly connected with the Wayfarers’ Lodges, where 15,476 wan 
derers found shelter and assistance in 1892. ‘The work of the so 
ciety in the rural district of Bryn Mawr is chietly of this kind. It 
may be said that the encouragement of labor tests is a prevalent 
purpose of Charity Organization Societies everywhere, whether con- 
trolled by them or set up by municipal authority or by other so 
cieties. The system, being necessarily compulsory to a large extent, 
requires the co-operation of the police authorities, which is usually 
easily obtained, since it releases them from the care of thousands 
who are charged with no misdemeanor, and who ought not to be 
taken before a magistrate. It is reported to us that twenty-seven of 
our societies in dealing with this vagabondage lodged 70.9 per cent. 


and subjected 26 per cent. to labor tests. This distinction between 
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lodging and labor tests does not, however, seem trustworthy, since, 
as a rule, both are practised in combination. 

In addition, 117 cases of fraudulent schemes, especially those 
pretending to be organizations for charitable purposes, were de 
tected and exposed, and in some cases broken up, in 1892, by 


far the greater part of this suppression having occurred in New 
York City. 

Co-operation.— Vhe very name of Charity Organization indicates a 
paramount purpose to bring about the co-operation of those engaged 
in ministering to the poor and unfortunate. In so far as this result 
remains unattained, the practice of Charity Organization falls below its 
theory and standards. ‘The scheme of registration was devised to 
compass this end, investigation is meant to facilitate it, the restriction 
upon Friendly Visitors in the matter of almsgiving is based upon it. 
Yet co-operation is one of the most difficult of attainments. Various 
causes obstryct the work of our societies in this direction. In some 
cities there exists a distinct hostility in the older charitable societies 
to Charity Organization. They resent the implication that their 
work may need amending or they are unwilling to submit to any 
outside judgment. But more common by far is the simple inertia of 
churches and societies. They do not oppose: they often approve 
our principles and aims; but they do not take the trouble to keep 
records, report cases, or consult the registration bureaus. Co-opera 
tion is a thing of slow growth, but each advance made and held is a 
distinct and decisive triumph of organization ideals. Out of forty 
societies embraced in this branch of our inquiry, thirty-one claim 
a co-operation, more or less complete, with municipal agencies of 
relief. The ratio thereof is the high one of 97 per cent., and it is 
gratifying to learn that in some important centres it is cordial and 
unrestrained. The returns of thirty societies show that together 
they have established a practical co-operation with one-third of the 
charitable agencies and institutions in their cities. Our inquiries 
have elicited the unexpected and gratifying fact that in thirty-four 
cities co-operation has been attained with 44 per cent. of the churches 
located in them. So variously has the inquiry concerning co-opera- 
tion with individuals been understood and answered that no useful 
generalization can be made about it. It was intended to elicit the 
number of persons immediately engaged in some work of compassion 
for a family or an individual, who had used the records or investiga- 
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tions or agencies of Charity Organization in effecting their purpose 
Che matter is obscure, and must be passed here without further re 
mark than that the reports from the larger towns and cities are quite 
uniformly encouraging. 

Registration.— \t is a singular mark of the general and deep im 
pression upon the public mind concerning the imposture and worth 
lessness of applications for relief that registration and investigation 
should be regarded as a sort of detective and repressive system. 
Chis feature of Charity Organization is to the popular and superficial 


mind the most obnoxious one of our work. Yet the dread that light 


thrown upon pauperism would reveal the great extent of its mendac- 
ity and vicious origin is in truth a most forcible argument against 
indiscriminate, dissociated, and disorderly almsgiving. It is true 
that registration and investigation form a sieve that separates, with 
a practical justice, cases entitled by misfortune to material relief from 
those who would pervert such aid to the prolongation of self-ruinous 
habits; but even then it does not remove from humane care those 
who are technically called ‘‘undeserving.” It only creates a classi- 
fication which dictates different modes of treatment. It is essential 
that the physician should know what ails his patient before he pre- 
scribes, and not give a splint to the consumptive and cod-liver oil to 
the man with broken bones. ‘The good Samaritan knew better than 
to set the robber on his ass, or to give the wounded wayfarer only 
his pence, or expend his wine and oil on the able-bodied landlord. 
But the detective and repressive effects of registration and investi 
gation are but incidental to them under present social conditions. 
Their true purpose is far greater and grander, and were all imposture 
and dishonest design to cease in the field of pauperism there would 
still be need of these two processes. The information accumulated 
by them not only lays bare the false address, the professional beggar, 
and the slum-degraded debauchee, but, on the other hand, it main- 
tains the cause of the upright poor, and supplies their credentials to 
sympathy and help. It would not abolish overlapping, but adjust 
it so that the alms from one source may complement the alms from 
another, and so concert them that they may be timely, appropriate, 
and adequate. But, above all, it is the key to co-operation. ‘The 
records of the registration bureau enable the Charity Organizationist 


to say to all who toil for the relief of penury: “We have that informa 


tion which is invaluable to you, if you would do your work wisely 
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and efficiently. We cannot compel co-operation, but we can serve 
you, and by service become your auxiliary and friend.”’ 

There are two sides to registration. Societies and individuals may 
make use of our archives for guidance in administering their own 


relief, and they may also enlarge our records by reporting the 
families and persons whom they aid. ‘The first form of co-operation 
is by far the more common: it is much rarer for churches, societies, 


and private almsgivers to report to us their own operations. Often 
this default is not from lack of approval of our aims and work, 
nor from want of cordial sympathy and intercourse, but simply owing 
to the need of adopting unwonted methods and the labor required in 
the systematic exchange of information. Were our bureaus of regis- 
tration replenished and used as the Charity Organization theory re 
quires, the active benevolences of society would fall into alignment, 
and move as a disciplined army, animated with a common purpose, 
each company supporting the others, to the conquest of the prob- 
lems of penury, misery, and degradation. It seems incredible that 
the nine-tenths of society which is whole and sound cannot in due 
time concert measures, and unitedly work them out, which would 
renovate the other tenth. 

Administrators of public official relief recognize that they are the 
servants of society, and responsible to it for the way in which they 
perform their work; and hence they are the most willing to open their 
records to our societies. In New England, however, outside of Bos- 
ton and Newport, the Overseers of the Poor seem reticent and 
obstructive. In eleven * large cities it is claimed that the bureaus of 
registration are working in unrestricted harmony and completeness 
with poor-law officials. Minneapolis and New Haven estimate that 
their records cover nine-tenths of the municipal relief cases: in 
Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester the ratio ranges from one to three-quar- 
ters; and in three other cities this form of co-operation is returned 
as partial or considerable. Registration for other voluntary societies 
is returned for only twelve cities, and ranges from 25 per cent. 
of such societies in Lynn, Mass., to go per cent. in New York 
and New Haven. Doubtless, as in New York, many of these soci- 
eties register only the cases on which they desire to consult the 
central records. In Boston 35 per cent. of the cases taken 


*They are Boston, Burlington, Ia., Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark, N.J., Newport, 
R.1., New York, Salem, Mass., Seattle, Wash., and Syracuse. 
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up by the Associated Charities are referred thither by other chari 
table societies. ‘The average extent of this exchange would appear 
to be with 59 per cent. of the recognized voluntary charities of 
twelve cities. Fourteen societies have registered for churches, re 
porting from 1o to 80 per cent. of the whole number in their 
communities to be pledged to the principle, but registering (as in the 
case of societies) with varying degrees of fidelity, New York taking 


the lead. Such service for asylums and similar private institutions 


is naturally restricted, as their beneficiaries are less fluctuating in 


numbers, and admission to them is of a more formal character. For 
eight societies the registration service has extended to from five to 
seventy-five per cent. of the whole number of such institutions, New 
Haven leading. In some societies registration has been found cum 
bersome, and is not systematically undertaken. In others, notably 
in Boston and New York, it is carried te constantly increasing effi 
ciency, both as to fulness and accuracy of statistics and as_ to 
promptness in making the service available to others. As might be 
expected, the New York accumulated records are very large, and em 
brace at least 170,000 families or parts of families. Where this work 
has been well maintained, our societies find it invaluable, as well for 
their own visitors as for promoting co-operation, and commending 
their work to other societies and to philanthropic minds. 

In 1886 a plan was proposed in Buffalo of a central registration 
bureau for all the Charity Organization Societies, which should con 
fine itself to recording, travelling, and professional mendicants. It 
was a scheme for the suppression of “rounders,” or professional, 
genteel, travelling mendicants, but proved to be premature; for 
there were not enough registering societies to make it effective. 

SociaL Srate.— Another important plan was devised at the same 
time for the classification of applicants for relief according to their 
family relations, ages, and nationality. It is mentioned in this con 
nection because it involves the methods and details of registration. 
it went into fairly general operation in 1889, when the blank forms 
were agreed upon and published by action of this National Confer- 
ence. (See Appendix H.) It is based on the joint experience of 
the American societies, and elicited the approval of the first Interna- 
tional Conference of Charities held in Paris,—-a Conference, by the 
way, which declared the Charity Organization Societies of Great Britain 
and the United States to be the most wisely contrived and efficient 
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agencies for dealing with the social problems of penury and _ misfort- 
une known to it. It is highly gratifying to state that the gathering 
of materials for this report elicited the fact that thirty-one of our 
most important Organization Societies have, with commendable com- 
pleteness, adhered to the plan, and kept valuable records. A brief 
summary of the results reached may be given as follows. Of over 
15,000 Cases reported, 


34-59 per cent. were married couples. 

i903 “ “ * widows. 

égp “ * “deserted wives. 

6.30 *‘ : ‘ single women. 

3-74 . ** widowers or deserted husbands. 
2584 “ “ ‘single men. 

‘a9 ° * ‘* orphaned or abandoned children. 


Of over 35,000 cases reported,- 


46.52 per cent. were under 20 years of age (four-fifths of these were 
mere children). 

g.65 per cent. were between 20 and 40 years. 

san ¢ @ " . 40 and 55 years. 


19.40 “ “ . - 55 and 70 years. 
Only 1.66 “ “ “over 70. 


Of 21,700 cases reported,— 


42.21 per cent. were white persons born in the United States. 
‘** colored persons born in the United States. 
Canadians. 
British. 
German. 
Irish. 
Scandinavians. 
Poles and Russians. 


. The rest were of miscellaneous origin in very small ratios. Of over 
6,600 cases,— 


75:77 per cent. could both read and write. 
sm CO “ read, but not write. 
1859 “ “ “neither read nor write. 


If it were in the province of this report to forsake the ground of 
simple retrospection and history, it would be interesting to comment 
on these social conditions; but the studious philanthropist will find 
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in the tables accompanying the report material for his own instruc 


tive generalizations. Yet a word may be said here to enforce the 


value of keeping uniform records, so that ample and trustworthy 


statistics may be had. Charity Organization is far from claiming 
that the problems of pauperism have been solved. It only promises 
that they shall be studied, so that the causes and sources of misery 
may be discovered and appropriate methods for dealing with its 
manifold forms adopted. Our societies are the only agencies in the 
United States through which authentic statistics can be gathered, 
not only covering a census of relief-seekers, but eliciting the causes 
of pauperism and exhibiting the results of various methods of deal- 
ing with it. This sort of information, if carefully collected and 
collated, will soon become a treasury of details to which the sociolo- 
gist will confidently resort, and on which legislators, reformers, and 
workers among the poor have already begun to base their courses of 
conduct. ‘The function is one of wide public importance, and is well 
worth performing: 

Sanitary Work.— Improvement of the hygienic conditions of 
humble life comes to Charity Organization Societies only as an inci- 
dent of dealing with special, and these generally desperate, cases of 
bad domiciles. It is a matter ultimately controlled by legislation, 
and this depends on the diffusion of information as to the necessity 
for and the modes of doing it. ‘lhe subject will be returned to later 
on; but our societies in the larger cities have given it much pains 
taking consideration, and seldom lose it from sight. The methods 
used by them are appeals to landlords and to boards of health in 
particular cases, the removal of their beneficiaries from unwholesome 
quarters, the promotion of open-air excursions for women and chil 
dren, and the obtaining of country homes for those who will remove 
to them. (See Appendix G.) 

CLASSIFIED DispostrioN OF CASES, (See Appendix I.) — From the 
beginning Charity Organization Societies in the United States have 
followed a plan of recording the disposition made of applicants 
whose cases came under their charge, which conformed in a general 
way to that of the great parent society in London. Modifications of 
it necessarily have taken place to suit the conditions of each locality, 
and it is probable that in minor phases of the work no two societies 
are alike. But the general outlines are preserved, and to the tabula 
tion of such statistics a larger number of societies have contributed 
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than to any other department of this report. There are forty-four of 
them whose reports have been received, and these embrace the treat- 
ment given to the huge number of nearly 75,000 cases. With the 
exception of a few cities, this number embraces only new and not 
recurrent applications, and hence represents the fresh expansion of 
the work in the year 1892. Of this total, 4.76 per cent. were ad- 
judged to require continuous relief because of orphanage, age, or 
chronic disability; 24.84 per cent. needed the temporary aid which 
combats an emergency, as of sickness or injury or the cessation of 
wages; employment would have released 16.05 per cent. from the 
necessity of asking any alms, were they disposed to labor honestly 
to get their own living; 3.39 per cent. had means of their own or 
relatives able to provide for them; 10.33 per cent. were of such 
profligate habits that any merchandisable relief would have _pro- 
longed their dissolute self-indulgence ;_ 1.58 per cent. were placed in 
institutions; 7.72 per cent. were put in charge of religious organiza- 
tions or of voluntary charitable societies; for only 0.76 per cent. 
was the interference of the police authorities invoked; for but 0.89 
per cent. was recourse had to municipal relief officers, to supplement 
the care of private charity; for 11.13 per cent. churches, syna- 
gogues, and humane societies wrought in co-operation with our soci- 
eties; for 6.6 per cent. individual citizens supplied all or a part of 
the aid required; 0.8 per cent. were enabled by loans to establish 
themselves in some form of industry; for 18.04 per cent. was em- 
ployment obtained; 0.65 per cent. were removed to new situations 
or the care of kindred. ‘The efforts of sixteen societies are esti- 
mated to have brought to self-maintenance 1,524 cases, or 2.04 per 
cent.; but this item is far below the facts, inasmuch as many of the 
larger societies have, for various reasons, discontinued computing 
and recording these recoveries to independence. Owing to the 
different methods of keeping their records, and of making the re- 
turns compiled in the reports of the various societies, exact deduc- 
tions cannot be made, and the same cases must appear in two or 
more classes. In some returns only new applicants are recorded. 
In others, as in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, recurrent cases are in- 
cluded. But recurrent cases also form part of the year’s work. It 
is probable, therefore, that a tide of over 100,000 families and indi- 
viduals flowed through the conduits of the Charity Organization 
Societies. If they are grouped in large generalizations, those who 
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need employment being placed, as for the most part shirkers of 
labor, with the vicious and those having resources sufficient to make 
beggary unjustifiable, and those receiving loans counted with those 
assisted to labor, it may be affirmed as approximately true that 
three-tenths of this vast array of alms-seekers really need material 
succor, and an equal number do not need it at all; of the charge of 


one-tenth our societies have been wholly relieved by placing them in 


other care, which has been freely and cordially supplied; for nearly 


one-fifth the co-operation of other societies and of individuals and 
municipal officers has been obtained; and for one-fifth relief by em 
ployment was found adequate. It is probable that these ratios 
fairly represent the experience thus far of those engaged in Charity 
Organization work and methods. 

PROVIDENT SCHEMES. (See Appendix H.)—- Graduation from de 
pendence to self-maintenance is an expression which, if it did not 
originate among the Charity Organizationists of Boston, is at least 
familiar to all engaged in this work throughout the United States. 
It describes the aim of the reforms of relief systems, and the degree 
of achievement in it is the supreme test of our principles. If there 
is to be no elevation of our wards into self-support, then Charity Or 
ganization Societies only add to the alms-doling of which the conse 
quences have been so pernicious to society. Whatever may edu 
cate the downcast to the standards, habits, and sentiments essential 
to self-maintenance, and free them from the need of the intervention 
of others, commands the hearty advocacy and re-enforcement of our 
societies. Far beyond the provident schemes which they control 
has been the influence they have exerted in inducing others to pro 
mote and support enterprises for the propagation of thrift, frugality, 
skill in the common affairs of life, and an honorable self-respect 
Thus in cities where Charity Organization Societies have been 
planted and acquired their characteristic influence there has been a 
very conspicuous contemporaneous growth in the number and _ vari- 
ety of provident enterprises. And our societies claim that this is 
not a mere chance, but the direct result of their teachings, and gen- 
erally the result of the personal labors of their own members. For 
example, the kindergarten system of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia began with an association formed among the ladies of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, and they ceased not to labor until their 
work was taken up by the Board of Education during the superin- 
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tendency of Dr. McAllister; and the present grand development of 
industrial education and manual training in that city was inaug- 
urated and nursed by the same society. The Associated Charities 
of Boston directly controls few provident schemes; but persons ac- 


tive in the direction of that association have promoted co-operative 


savings-banks and building associations and seen the day nurseries 
double in ten years, kindergartens become a part of the public school 
system, and industrial schools double. In Brooklyn the founder of 
the Pratt Institute was an earlier counsellor and advocate of the 
Bureau of Charities. In New York day nurseries have multiplied 
eightfold, kindergartens nearly as rapidly, boys’ clubs, working-girls’ 
associations, and manual training schools have been opened, and 
savings funds have been started. Remarkable expansion of like 
agencies is reported from Cincinnati, Detroit, and other important 
cities. Buffalo took the lead in establishing créches, or nurseries 
where mothers could leave their infants to be cared for while they 
went to their day’s work; and now there are twenty-two cities in 
which one hundred and five such institutions have been established 
at the instigation or under the control of Organization Societies. 
As many cities maintain over one hundred and forty-eight kinder- 
gartens. Laundries, work-rooms, cooking, sewing, and other indus- 
trial schools have in like manner been called into existence. 

Savings Funds.-—\n seventeen cities Charity Organization Societies 
control penny savings funds. These are of four sorts: simple Provi- 
dent Societies, taking small deposits at the counter; Stamp Banks, 
where deposit stamps are sold at stations in different parts of the 
city,— Boston having one hundred and twenty-three, and New York 
two hundred and six stations ; and Funds to receive small deposits 
gathered by visitors, who call at houses for them, as in Newport, 
R.L, and Castleton, S.I.,— an ingenious system, which combines 
with great effectiveness the work of the Friendly Visitor with the en 
couragement of savings ; and Fuel Funds, by means of which the de- 
posits of the summer secure deliveries of wood and coal in the winter 
at cost price. Eighteen such provident fund organizations were 
known to exist in 1892 under the auspices of our societies, gathering 
in the savings of 33,826 depositors. The habits of self-restraint and 
thrift thus inculcated among the very poor are invaluable, and among 
the best of defences against the spread of pauperism among the de- 
positors. (See Appendix H.) 
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Distribution by States—Of the Charity Organization Societies, 
and those in correspondence with them with adjustments to their 
principles, existing in 1892, there are sixteen in the State of New 
York, fourteen in Massachusetts, eight in New Jersey, five in Ohio, 
four in Connecticut, three each in Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsy] 
vania, Colorado, Indiana, Wisconsin, California, two each in lowa, 
Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
one each in South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Oregon, Delaware, 
and Washington State. In other words, the movement has estab 
lished itself in twenty-nine cities of the Middle Atlantic States 
north of the Potomac, in’ twenty-four cities of New 


Eng 
land, in eleven cities of States north of the Ohio, in 


eleven 
cities between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, in 
seven cities in the old South, and in five cities of the Pacitic 
States. There are eighteen States in which it has not penetrated. 
It has had its most rapid extension in the cities of the North At- 
lantic seaboard and of the Pacitic Coast. In agricultural States 
the development has been slow: for evident reasons its expansion 
has an affinity with commerce. Also, it may be observed that the 
movement has thus far had but little development in towns predomi- 
nantly manufacturing or interested in mining, and hence the inter- 
esting question arises as to how far trades-unions, labor federations, 


and the mutual benefit societies, so common and so influential among 


artisans and mechanics, render the services of Charity Organization 
superfluous. 


SpEcIAL LINES OF DEVELOPMENT. Altitude toward Relief.— As 
each community has its distinctive characteristics, so each Charity 
Organization Society inevitably adjusts itself to them, and diversities 
of practice and development spring up. These variations are desir- 
able as enlarging the number of experiments tried and as throwing 
side-lights upon special problems. In one particular there is a grow- 
ing unison of judgment. In the returns of the sixty societies contribut- 
ing to this report there is no advocacy or defence of relief-giving from 
their own treasuries. On the contrary, those societies which practise 
it either deprecate or excuse it. In some instances, it is justified 
as a necessity growing out of the lack of other charitable agencies ; 
in others, as a means of forcing or a retrenchment of municipal out- 
relief, especially where overseers of the poor refuse information and 
co-operation ; in still others, it is explained as grounded in the fact 
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that the community does not understand or kindly receive our princi 
ples, and will not sustain a society that is purely administrative. 
Again, it is apologized for as the effectual means of bringing all the 
benevolent work of a community into one system and control. In 
several cities the societies affirm that they are receding from the 
distribution of alms, and desire to abandon it. All this testimony is 
a distinct indication of the advance of our principles, and of an in- 
telligent perception of the function of Charity Organization. The 
matter is of prime importance, for upon this rock of almsgiving many 
a society has been wrecked. It was nine years from the formation 
of the London Society to the foundation of the first) Charity 
Organization Society in this country. Its literature and arguments 
were republished here, nor was a knowledge of Chalmers’s work in 
Glasgow and of the reform movements in Hamburg, Leipzig and 
Elberfeld unknown. Associations for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor were formed under this and other names in several Ameri- 
can cities, and they avowed principles which Charity Organization 
could only reiterate ; but they lapsed into mere dispensers of physi- 
cal aid. In the history of the movement derived from London there 
are wrecks along the way. Some of our societies have withdrawn 
from the field, and others have degenerated from like causes. ‘There 
is in benevolent work a constant tendency to degenerate into mere 
almsgiving,— a fact easily explained, for relief of this sort is easily 
accomplished, the statistics of results are more imposing, and the 
value of moral; educational, and personal forces in mitigating social 
evils the public mind has not learned to estimate aright. 

The existence in a city of an association professedly devoted to 
the welfare of the poor, but which expressly announces that it 
gathers no funds for supplying material relief, is a phenomenon cer- 
tain to attract attention. Men will ask: “What does it do? What 
are the reasons of its being?” In this way it begins to exert an 
influence on the administration of other funds and other societies 
and upon individuals. From dispassionate and careful observers it 
is learned that in many cities official outdoor relief, where not abol- 
ished, has become more discriminating, that the management of 
voluntary charities has become more circumspect and elevating, and 
that personal almsgiving has been accompanied with a clearer sense 
of responsibility. In two conspicuous instances — Lawrence, Mass., 
and Cleveland, Ohio,— there was a fairly complete readjustment on 
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the part of the leading general relief societies of each city to Charity 
Organization principles. 

Adaptations.— \n adapting themselves to the conditions existing 
in different communities, our societies have found a law of develop- 
ment which gives to each especial characteristics. ‘Thus the co-opera- 
tion of the police in Buffalo was the beginning there of the registra- 
tion system, and gave the society a close relation to municipal relief ; 
while the munificent Fitch trusts gave a vigorous impulse to the 


elaboration of provident and hospital schemes. Bridgeport, Conn., 


has directed its efforts especially toward women and children, pro- 


viding instruction in sewing, kitchen-garden work, day nurseries, and 
a labor bureau. Lynn engages in all-around work, its one woman 
registrar doing the duty of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and of a children’s aid society. Boston, besides its own con- 
ferences on treatment of cases, has maintained a conference of repre- 
sentative delegates from the charitable societies and institutions of the 
city, where problems of general humane interest are discussed and 
modes of alleviating various forms of suffering are formulated. Phil- 
adelphia, after experimenting with many educational, labor, and 
provident schemes, made dealing with the homeless and wayfaring 
the characteristic work of its central office, in which Bryn Mawr, 
a place exposed to the tramp nuisance, followed. Indianapolis 
established a Loan Association, a Friendly Inn, and a Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians which commanded especial interest. Salem, Mass., 
found gratification in supplying baby-carriages to poor families. 
Several of our principal societies emphasize registration and investi 
gation, and have brought their bureaus to a highly orderly system and 
a prompt effectiveness. One large society (Philadelphia) claims that 
relief has become much more prompt of application,—a claim in 
direct contravention to the popular belief that investigation retards 
assistance. ‘The favorite and more general relief expedient is found 
in employment offices and labor tests, and the most widely and 
deeply felt hindrance to effective work is reported to be the insuffi- 
ciency of trained and persistent Friendly Visitors. 

Friendly Visiting.— An ideal which most of the strongly organized 
societies have sought to attain, with varying degrees of success, has 
been that of inducing men and women having strength of character 
to go to the homes of the needy, each taking the chief responsibility 
for the proper development, material and moral, of a few families. 
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The societies in Boston, Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, have 
been most successful in carrying out this plan, and commend its use- 
fulness with enthusiasm. Other societies, however, report that their 
effort to find visitors of sufficient judgment and experience to under- 
take the delicate and responsible work of properly helping a family 
has had meagre results. 

Causes for this lack of success may be found, first, in the great 
burden entailed by proper registration and by examination of con- 
ditions in our largest cities, which leave comparatively little free 
energy for securing and training visitors. A second cause is found 
in the great pressure of life upon well-to-do people in large cities, 
leaving little time for personal service in the distant homes of the 
poor. A third lies in the comparative ignorance on the part of cul- 
tivated people of “how the other half lives.” This ignorance, of 
course, disqualifies. Not until the churches awake with enthusiasm 
to caring for our less fortunate neighbors in the wise and helpful 
good Samaritan spirit will there be sufficient attention brought to 
bear upon the mass of poverty to have appreciable effect. The 
forces at command are too limited. It may be said, however, that 
where the Charity Organization Society has taken hold of the work 


of friendly visiting in earnest, as in Boston, the experience of the 
visitors has had its effect in developing higher standards of duty in 
church life. 


E-mergencies.— A peculiar and severe test of Charity Organization 
Societies has come in the demands made by special emergencies. 
The Chicago Relief and Aid Society reached a position of command- 
ing influence, and was led to the adoption of many of these prin- 
ciples by acting as the distributor of the large funds contributed for 
the aid of sufferers by the great fire of 1872. All agencies familiar 
with the poor and with relief came into immediate co-operation. Un- 
der this system the work was rapidly carried on, and the Relief and 
Aid Society established relations so friendly and intimate with other 
charitable organizations that it has been able ever since to maintain 
a commanding position in the confidence of the people of that city. 

Boston was moved to the steps which resulted in her Associated 
Charities by the suffering consequent upon its great fire of 1872, and 
on the commercial crisis which began in 1873 and brooded over the 
land for two or three years. The Malden (Mass.) society was formed 
to alleviate the distress caused by a great fire in 1875. 
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When the disastrous flood of February, 1884, prevailed at Cincin 
nati, by which five hundred and four families were driven from thei: 
homes and otherwise involved in such distress as compelled them to 
appeal for help, recourse was had at once to the services of the As 
sociated Charities. The official report states that that society * en 
tered most heartily into the work, and through their thoroughly 
organized district societies distributed large quantities of supplies 
throughout the flooded sections of the city with great discretion and 
without waste.”” The authorities publicly acknowledged the debt of 
gratitude owing to the members of the Associated Charities ** who so 
zealously devoted their time and thoughtful labor to the assistance 
of the committee in its charitable work.” The labor undertaken by 
the Associated Charities may be estimated from the fact that $194, 
400 Was contributed to relieve the misery caused by the flood, of 
which $91,400 was locally distributed; and upon that society de 
pended largely the discreet distribution of relief, and the protection 
of the funds from the assaults of imposture. 

At the time of the terrible Johnstown flood the District of Colum 
bia Committee to gather aid for the sufferers sent the secretary of 
the Associated Charities of Washington thither as their agent. His 
experience was of immediate value in not only bringing the relief 
work into order, but in providing methods by which sturdy and clam 
orous petitioners for help were repressed, women, aged and feeble 
persons obtained due and equal consideration, and the early miscar 
riages of relief were effectively corrected. ‘The agent found occasion 
to lament that Johnstown did not afford that information concerning 
its poor inhabitants and that supply of competent workers which 
Charity Organization acquires where it has been established. 

In 1889 a disastrous fire swept over an area of twenty-five acres 
in Lynn, rendering one hundred and seventy-five families homeless, 


and putting seven thousand persons out of employment. The in 


formation accumulated by the Associated Charities, covering many 


families, was instantly available. ‘The skill of its visitors, agents, 
and managers, came into immediate requisition for the preparation 
of record blanks and the systematizing of the distribution of food, 
clothing, and shelter. A delegation of experienced visitors came 
from the society in Boston, and during the six days in which a more 
general relief committee was taking form and acquiring funds and 


stores the Associated Charities was giving order and shaping meth 
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ods which alleviated immediate distress and facilitated subsequent 
operations. ‘Then the registration, personal knowledge, and expe- 
rience due to Charity Organization proved to be invaiuable fon 
promptness and efficacy. 

The tornado of Louisville in May, 1890, by which seventy-six lives 
were lost and two hundred persons were injured, created great suf- 
fering. The Board of Trade Relief Committee expended $156,000 
in alleviating it, and employed the visitors and agents of the Charity 
Organization Society as its investigators and almoners. Their 
knowledge and expertness were indispensable. When in the same 
year Lawrence (Mass.) was swept by a cyclone by which eight 
persons were killed, twenty-one severely injured, and many buildings 
were damaged or destroyed, the city authorities called upon our 
local society to plan, organize and administer the needed relief. In 
the Park Place disaster in New York, May, 1891, when  sixty- 
three persons were killed or injured, those in charge of the 
Mayor’s Relief Fund invoked the aid of the Charity Organization 
Society, and within a week the particulars of each case were col- 
lected, and recommendations made which were followed in the dis- 


tribution of the fund contributed for the sufferers. Ly the same 
means the $7,000 collected by the New York /era/d for the same 
disaster were disbursed. Acknowledgment was made by the 
Mayor’s Committee in these terms: “We realize that only experi- 
enced and skilful agents could make so satisfactory reports within 
so short a time, and congratulate the city that it has a society 
which can render such efficient aid in times of sudden emergency.” 


This capacity to act in emergencies cannot seem strange to those 
who consider the readiness for prompt work secured by a registra- 
tion bureau, by a large staff of trained agents and visitors familiar 
with the aspects of want, and by a co-operative scheme which em- 
braces the whole field of benevolent work among the destitute. 
INDIRECT EFrrects OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION.— It is to be ob- 
served that from its first appearance in America Charity Organiza- 
tion has surveyed the field in which it established itself, to discover 
what was lacking there and to devise better methods for improving 
the condition of the poor. Not solicitous of aggrandizement, it has 
been content to stimulate the creation of new educational and prov- 
ident measures under independent control, and to which its admin- 
istration might be supplementary. Consequently, many agencies 
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have sprung into existence at its instigation, the work of which can 
not be recorded as part of its annals. ‘The influence of Charity 
()rganization on municipal relief, on the inception and management 
of other charities, and on public sentiment, has been already suffi 
ciently indicated. It should, however, be added that in Philadel 
phia the Children’s Aid Society had its initial impulse among the 
active workers of the Charity Organization Society. In Indianapolis 
the society crushed out the Vincennes Lottery and waged war with 
the wine-rooms. ‘The Denver society procured the creation of a 
State Board of Charities. 

Legislation. Not the least of the labors undertaken in this move 
ment are the efforts to amend legislation. In Massachusetts the 
separation of the pauper from the criminal class in public institu 
tions has been accomplished. ‘here and in New York strenuous 
efforts have proceeded from our societies to restrict the sale of 
alcoholic liquors ; the poor-relief laws have been amended. In the 
same States the statutes have defined tenement-houses so as to 
bring a larger number under official inspection, new requirements 
have been imposed by sanitary laws, and in Boston an alliance has 
been made with the ‘Technological Institute to examine and secure 
complaints and reports on the violation of sanitary principles. In 
New York a law has been secured authorizing the city to open mu- 
nicipal lodging-houses, to relieve the station houses of wayfarers and 
secure their cleanliness, but the provisions of the statute are still 
held in abeyance. Another was enacted providing for small parks 
and open spaces for play-grounds by the demolition of some of the 
worst squares of tenements in the overcrowded sections of the city ; 
and immigration has been made a subject of careful investigation, 
and recommendations prepared for submission to Congress. When 
the fear of the spread of cholera in the summer of 1892 created the 
necessity for rigorous sanitary precautions in this country, the Char- 
ity Organization Society of Buffalo, through its Committee on Sani 
tary Condition of the Homes of the Poor, offered the services of its 
agents to the Health Commissioner as Sanitary Inspectors of tene 
ment-houses. He gladly accepted these services. These agents 


made a thorough inspection of some five hundred tenements in the 


city of Buffalo, and obtained and collated a large amount not only 


of sanitary, but of sociological information as well. The result 
proved, to the satisfaction of the Committee on the Sanitary Con 
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dition of the Homes of the Poor, that gross abuses existed in the 
tenements of the city, which were due, on the one hand, to the lax 
building-laws of the city and the absence of rigorous regulations to 
govern the owners of tenement-houses, and, on the other hand, to 
the tenants themselves. As a result, the committee began an agi- 
tation for the adoption of a complete set of ordinances governing 
the construction and management of tenement-houses. Into this 
movement it drew the Buffalo Builders’ Exchange and the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Society of Architects. A number of meet- 
ings were held jointly of the Health Commissioner, the Commis- 
sioner of Buildings, a medical and legal member of the Committee 
on Sanitary Condition of the Homes of the Poor, a representative of 
the Builders’ Exchange, and a representative of the Society of 
Architects, which resulted in the presentation to the Common Coun- 
cil of the city, by the Health Commissioner, of probably one of the 
most complete codes of ordinances governing the subject that has 
ever been framed. A great deal of pressure, stimulated by the com- 
mittee and exerted on the Common Council, finally secured the 
adoption of these ordinances. In several societies there is a depart- 
ment of legal advice, in which professional service is rendered gra- 
tuitously to prevent injustice or secure the poor in their rights. 

Education.— \t is gratifying to note that since Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies began to be formed for the study of social problems, 
and to accumulate information and statistics concerning them, sem- 
inaries or departments for the investigation of like sociological ques- 
tions have been established at Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt, Leland Stanford, and Chicago 
Universities, at the State Universities of Ohio, Michigan, and Ne- 
braska, at Amherst and Bryn Mawr Colleges, and in connection 
with some of these institutions occasional or serial papers are pub- 
lished from time to time. This subject was brought up at the 
Omaha Conference of Charities and Correction in 1887, and the in- 
troduction of the study of Charity Organization into high schools, 
colleges, and universities recommended. Representatives of our 
societies have been called upon to lecture on these themes in several 
colleges and theological seminaries, especially in the prominent ones 
in or within easy reach of the leading cities, and also before audi- 
ences assembled in churches. 

Literature— A list of papers, essays, and books issued by the 
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Charity Organization Societies of America, and distributed by them. 
is appended to this report. (See Appendix L.) ‘The literature con 
cerning the social problems of poverty is very large, and could not be 
enumerated here if it were pertinent to a report so specialized in the 
history of a single movement as this. Attention should be called 
here to the Monthly Register, which began with the first year of the 
Philadelphia Society, and has been continued ever since in that city. 
It has been accepted as a sort of representative organ by many sister 
societies, and is the oldest periodical controlled by a Charity Organi- 
zation Society in the United States. /end a Hand is a monthly 
edited by Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, published in Boston and devoted to 
philanthropic work. The Charities Review was begun in November, 
1891, by the New York society, and aims at a thorough and scien- 
tific treatment of charitable principles, methods, and administration. 
Cincinnati produces the CAi/dren’s Home Monthly. 

This report has abstained from reflections and recommendations 
almost wholly. Its scope was restricted in the original instructions 
of this Conference to the History of Charity Organization in the 
United States. Already it has grown voluminous, but it is simply 
retrospective. Had it been possible to obtain returns from all the 
Charity Organization Societies of the country as ample and _pains- 
taking as those from Boston, the results would have a greatly in 
creased value. Such material as could be obtained has been collated 
here, and perhaps the student of philanthropy will find in its text 
and tables matter not unworthy of reflection. It may yet, with 
all its imperfections, prove to be the basis of future comparative 
study. The results which it is enabled to present, and which are 
below rather than above the actual facts, show that ‘Charity Organi- 
zation has taken firm root in America, that its expansion has been 
very rapid, that it is purifying itself and rising to higher standards, 
that its educational force is potent, and that it is a harbinger of the 
day when the charities of men shall add to the benefactions of the 
purse those of their brains, their hearts, and their faith. 


NECROLOGY. 


Only the sad task remains of inscribing on these pages the names 
of those who once wrought with us, imparted to us their hope, thei: 


tenderness, and their wisdom, and who have gone to repose on that 
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exhaustless divine charity which their loving spirits bravely tried, 
as the power was given them, to emulate. Some few of the many 
whose memory and example remain as benedictions to their associ- 
ates must have a tribute here to meet the demands of our hearts. 
They were our pioneers and well known in our councils. An 
appended paper supplies the names of those reported to your com- 
mittee at this time. (See Appendix M.) It is much regretted that 
the list is so imperfect. 

Hodge.— With happy sagacity the Philadelphia Society called H. 
Lenox Hodge, M.D., to be its first president. Of honored lineage, 
of high professional eminence, of winning sweetness of disposition, 
he uttered judgments so wise and conciliatory that the divergent 
opinions of his associates melted into unison before them. His great 
influence was a tower of strength to the nascent society, and his name 
entrenched it in public confidence. He embodied that ‘ sweetness 
and light’’ which Matthew Arnold thought to give the soul its 
noblest excellence. He died in the strength of his manhood and 
while president of the society. 

McCulloch. Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch was a magician of phi- 
lanthropy. His was a scholar’s diligence and enthusiasm in the 
study of the alleviation of human misery. No man was more dex- 
terous in detecting the dictates of true charity and following them 
through the complexities and discords of social benevolence, for in 
his heart was the divine instinct which “beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things.” The Charity Organization Society of 
Indianapolis, founded under his leadership, is his monument; and 
to future generations may it long transmit his honored fame. 

Vanderpoel.— During the first three years of its history the Charity 
Organization Society of New York enjoyed the leadership of Dr. 
S. O. Vanderpoel, when failing health compelled him to relinquish 
his presidency, and soon after (March 12, 1886) he died. His 
mature judgment, varied experience, conscientious diligence, and 
unvarying courtesy were invaluable to the society. 

Johnston.— In September of the year 1886 Colles Johnston died, 
an earnest and faithful worker upon a district committee, and much 
in direct contact with the poor. Mr. Johnston brought to the service 
of the society an unusual degree of intelligent devotion, of wise dis- 
crimination, of fidelity to his assumed duties, and of strength and 
sweetness of character. 
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Minturn.— Robert b. Minturn, vice-president of the New York 
society and one of its original promoters, followed his colleague to 
the grave in 1891. His character secured public confidence, his 
counsels strengthened the society, his purse generously contributed 
to its support. 

Du Bois.— Mrs. Cornelius Dubois, one of the leading philan- 
thropic spirits of this generation, died in 1888, a strenuous friend 
and upholder of the New York society in her official relations with 
other local institutions. 

Zuckerman.— Lucius ‘Tuckerman was an original active member 
of the council, of great wisdom and experience, and during his life 
a liberal supporter of the Society. He died in 1890. 

Gibbons.— The New York society endured bereavement last year 
in the death of Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons. She was the daughtet 


of Isaac ‘Tl. Hopper, renowned in his day for his anti-slavery activity. 


Reaching the unusual age of ninety-two, her last venerable years were 
employed in leading the societies she still actively managed and 
counselled into co-operation in Charity Organization. Weight of 
years served to ripen her undaunted energy and far-seeing wisdom. 

Preston, Vicar-General Thomas 5. Preston, who died last year, 
was an earnest and useful friend of the society in New York, 
and an efficient intermediary in all negotiations with the authorities 
and agencies of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Brooks.— “ By the death of Phillips Brooks the Associated Char 
ities of Boston lost one of its most beloved and inspiring friends. 
He was on the first committee appointed to report a plan of organi- 
zation and co-operation, and on the provisional council until the 
society was organized.” It is recorded that “his eloquence and his 
great influence have been repeatedly exerted in the society’s behalf. 
His ability and still more his personal character were such that 
whatever he touched gained from him beauty and dignity. His 
eloquent words at the various public meetings of the society set 
forth the scope of its work and the spirit that should pervade it 
in a way that exalted and ennobled it for all who heard him.” 

(he Boston society also laments the loss of Mrs. James Lodge 
and Miss Mary Anne Wales, and a co-worker thus records the sense 
of bereavement : — 

Wales.—* Miss Wales was distinguished by her untiring devotion 
to her work long after disease had laid its hand upon her. Her 
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chief happiness and the occupation of her life was in spending her 
money and herself in deeds of benevolence.” 

Lodge.— ** Mrs. Lodge’s gayety of heart, the pleasure she took in 
doing kindnesses, made her a constant source of cheerfulness and 
encouragement to her fellow-workers. ‘To her and to Mrs. James T. 
Fields the society owes the first experiment in organized friendly 
visiting, which was the beginning of its success.” 


Pratt.— Charles Pratt, whose desire to elevate the depressed by 
bringing to them skill and discipline in industrial arts led him to 
found the munificent Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, was one of the 
founders and liberal upholders of the Bureau of Charities in that 
city. 

Buszelle—Of George B. Buzelle, the general secretary of the 
Brooklyn society from its inception until his death, it was declared, 
as his body was laid to rest: ** He was one of God’s noblemen. He 
had caught the spirit of his Master’s words: ‘Whosoever will be 
great among you shall be your minister. Whosoever of you shall be 
chiefest shall be servant of all.’ He was not a hireling, he was not 
an official he was a man and a brother. No one could have 
known Mr. Buzelle without being impressed with his faithfulness. 
Nothing could stand between him and his duty.’ The chairman of 
this committee as his nearest neighbor in like responsibility, and 
all who have known him in these Conferences, and especially in the 
painstaking and eminently successful labors of this chairmanship 
a year ago, will -testify that these words cover no exaggerations. 

Osborn.— The first person to contribute to the Organized Char- 
ities Association of New Haven, Mrs. Walter Osborn, continued its 
generous friend until her death last year. She was a conspicuous 
supporter of all enterprises of the university city designed to make 
the lives of the lowly and indigent ampler and better. 

Dunlap.—Mrs. Harriet A. Dunlap. was one of the most devoted, 
intelligent, and efficient women of Syracuse, and was president of 
several of its largest and oldest charitable institutions. A faithful 
friend, worker, and officer of the Bureau of Labor and Charities. 
She died in 1884. 

Minor.— In the same city Rev. Ovid Minor, a Congregational 
minister, died in 1891. He was especially devoted to the care and 
rescue of children from neglect and exposure. A warm philanthro- 
pist, he was an indefatigable worker for the improvement of so 
ciety. 
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Judson,— The Syracuse Bureau of Labor and Charities also re- 
calls the cordial friendship and diligence of Mrs. Sarah Judson, a 
gentlewoman of invincible energy and of extraordinary discrimina 
tion and skill in the treatment of the class of cases that come before 
the Charity Organization workers. She rested from her labors Dec. 
24, 1891. 

Jacobs,— Denver mourns the loss in 1892 of Mrs. Frances Jacobs, 
who so won the confidence and esteem of that entire community 
that at her obsequies the city stood still while Christians, Catholic, 
and Protestant alike vied with her fellow-Hebrews in loving honors 
to her memory; and a hospital that bears her name was established 
by popular contributions, as her monument. 

It would be a grateful task to linger over these tributes to the 
memories of departed colleagues 


who live still in our esteem, but 
time forbids. ‘These were, among 


many others we would name did 
space permit, by priority of labors or by eminence of influence, men 
and women of so wide note that their names could not be passed 
in silence. Others have wrought with no less consecration of heart, 
no less generosity of thought and hand. Gratitude for the inspira- 


tion of their example, for the quickening touch of their noble person- 
ality, follows them beyond the tomb. We love to think of these 
souls, so radiant here with pure charity, having done their humane 
work to the least of these His brethren, as having entered into the 


joy of their Lord. 


CHARLES D. KELLOGG, New York, Chairman, 
P. W. Ayres, Cincinnati, 

T. Guitrorp Situ, Buffalo, 

J. W. Watk, M.D., Philadelphia, 

W. R. WaLpo eg, Portland, Ore., 


Of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX B 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1882 


— . YEAR OF 

POPULATION, 1880. mr Pere ndi 

Baltimore, ..... . » 3 332, 213 1881 

Boston, 35 

Brooklyn, 

Buffalo, 

Cambridge, i eee — . 52.669 

Cincinnati,. ... sc. we St aw kg 255,139 

Cleveland, .. . ae <=. ‘ — 160,146 

Detroit, iA. ie eh ae a ee eke 185,000 

Indianapolis, . . . Ay . : ‘ 75,056 

Milwankee,. . » 4 ; ee ; 175,000 

Newark, ee ; : E 136,000 

New RIOVGM, « «2. 6 s.8 © « . 60,000 

Newport, RI. ...-. ae oe re 15,693 

New NOP, . . 2. 5s + © ea ° 1,300,000 

Orange, } oe = ‘ arn, erate”. te 13,207 

P hiladelphia, : 3 aie 843,000 

Portiand, Me.,  . 

Poughkeepsie, 

Salem, N.J., 

Syracuse, . 

Taunton, Mass., ome 

Washington, D. eee , 177,624 


176.607 


5,069,330 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES, 


YEAR OF 
POPUL 80 re 
POPULATION, 1880, FORMATION 


Chicago, . 

Fite hburg, Mass., a 

Kansas City, . . 

Lawrence, Mass., 

Malden, Mass , 

Pittsburg, 

Pittsfield, Mass., 

Plainfield, N.J., 

Pueblo, Col., P 

St Louis, Mo., P \ ' oe we 1 
Springfield, Mass., . —_ ae ee in Si Fe 33,340 


1,262,369 


1872 
187¢€ 
1880 
1859 
1875 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1877 
1876 


ee ee 


POPULATION, 4,866,550 
Not RELIEF GIVEKs. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Burlington, la. 
Castleton, 8.1L, N.Y. 
Charleston, 8.C. 
Cincinnati. 
Detroit. 
Hartford. 
Indianapolis. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Newark, N.J. 
New Brunswick, N..J. 
Newport, R.1. 
New York City. 
Orange, N.J. 
Plainfield. _ 
Portiand, Me. 
Providence, R.1. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Salem, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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POPULATION, 2,998.950, 


RELIEF GIVEKs. 


*Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Lawrence, Mass. 
*Malden, Mass. 
New Haven, Uunn. 
Newton, Mass. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 
Philadelphia. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Salem, N. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Tivoli, N.Y. 
Trenton, N..J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


{ 


POPULATION, 714,650 
EMERGENT RELIEF GIVERS. 


Auburn, Me. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo. 
Davenport, la. 
Minneapolis. 
Newburg, N.Y 
Omaha, 

Puebio, Cal. 


APPENDIX D. 


The following is a schedule of questions submitted to each of the related Societies 
upon the replies of which this report is based. 

Answers were requested where practicable for the year 1882 (or the first year of 
the organization of each), and for 1892 for purposes of comparison, as the several 
tables will show. 


l. PRELIMINARY. “ 


1. Location of your Society; 2. Its legal name; 3. Date of organization, date of 
incorporation ; 4. Local conditions which led to the formation of your Society; a. 
did it spring up independently, or was it initiated by older charitable organizations ‘ 
b. state of legal administration of relief at that time (1. outdoor; 2. indoor); c¢. state 
of voluntary charity at the time; 5. Do you distribute alms from your own funds 4 
6. By what methods do you disseminate your views and principles, in order to gain 
adherents or improve the practice of others? 7. What do you publish in the way 
of periodicals? give titles; of occasional papers! give titles. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 


1. Number of unpaid administrative officers: a. men; b. women; 2. Number of 
paid officers and agents: a. men; b. women; 3. Number of Friendly Visitors, volun 
tary workers and teachers: a. men; b. women; 4. Number of branch or district or 
ganizations controlled by your society; 5. Conferences, by Committees or Boards, 
concerning treatment of applicants; 6. Number of your contributors: a. individuals ; 
h, associations or churches; c. amount received from municipal authorities; 7 
Amount of your income; 8. Amount of invested funds ; 9. Average number of cases 
assigned to Friendly Visitors. 


Ill. Lines or Work DEVELOPED. 
(State number of instances or cases.) 


1. Repression— a. Treatment of vagrants: (a) number turned over to police, (4) 
number lodged by your Society, (c) number employed in wood-yard or other like test 
places, (d) street beggars and impostors suppressed; b. fraudulent societies de 
tected. 

2. Co-operation.—a. With municipal or State boards: number in your town, num 
ber co-operating ; b. with societies and institutions of relief (¢.g., relief societies, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, etc.): rumber in your town, number co-operating; ¢. with 
churches: number in your town, number co-operating; d. with individuals: popula 
tion of town, number co-operating; e. to what extent (percentage) have you secured 
registration from (a) public official relief? (6) voluntary societies? (e) churches ’ 
(d) private charitable institutions? f. number of cases investigated for others. 

3. Provident Schemes in your City.—a. Creches, or nurseries: number of inmates; 
b. kindergartens; c industrial training, as sewing, cooking, trade schools: (a) nat- 


a 
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ure of, (b) number of, (c) beneficiaries of; d. savings funds: (a) number of deposi 
tors, (6) amount of deposits; e. co-operative beneficial societies: (a) nature of, (/) 
members of. 

4. Sanitary Work.—a. Tenements improved through Jandlords or through 
changed habits; b. removal to better quarters; c. open-air excursions: number of 
beneficiaries ; d. country homes secured ; temporary a: permanent. 

5. Other Agencies inaugurated and managed by your Society.—a. Nature of; b. 
number of beneficiaries. 


IV. Resutts. 


1. Number of cases treated: a. accounted worthy of continuous relief (i.e., orphans, 
aged, permanently disabled) ; b. worthy of temporary aid (i.e., sick, injured, over- 
taken by emergency) ; c. accounted to need work rather than alms; d. not cases for re- 
lief: (a) because of having means or relatives able to provide for them, ()) because of 
vicious habits, imposture, shiftlessness; 2. Disposition made of cases: a. cases not 
taken in charge: (a) placed in institutions, (b) put in complete charge of churches or 
societies, (c) turned over to police; b. cases assumed for treatment: (a) aid pro- 
cured from municipal or State relief boards, (b) aid procured from churches or so- 
cieties, (c) aid procured from individuals, (d) aided by loans, (e¢) employment secured, 
(/) applicant’s own resources adequately developed, (7) removed to care of relatives 
or new situations, (h) estimate of number brought to self-maintenance. 


V. ANALYSIS. 
(From National Statistical Blanks.) 


Social State.— Married couples, widows, deserted wives, single women, deserted 
husbands or widowers, single men, orphaned or abandoned children, divorced or sep- 
arated (legally), adult brother and sister as one family. 

Number and Ages.— Under 14, 14 to 20, 20 to 40, 40 to 55, 55 to 70, over 70, total 
number in family. 

Nativity of Heads of Families — United States, white; United States, colored; 
British-American, white; British-American, colored; Dutch, English, French, and 
Belgian, German, Italian, I:ish, Polish, and Russian, Scandinavian, Scotch, and 
Welsh, Spanish, and Portuguese, Swiss, other countries. 


Education of Heads of Families.— Can read and write; can read, not write ; can- 
not read or write. 


VI. OnservaTions. 


What improvement in the condition of the dependent or alms-seeking poor has been 
achieved under the local observation of your society? 3. What improvement has 
been made in the administration of relief, either municipal or voluntary? 4. What 
phases of your work have been satisfactory? 5. What improvements of method do 
you think most desirable? 6. What local publications do you know of beyond your 


own on scientifie charity? a. collegiate; ). university; c. State or political; d. 
general. 


1. What changes of policy or method has your society made in its history? 2 


a 


APPENDIX L. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BALTIMORE. 


Directory of Charitable and Beneficent Organizations, 1892, 16mo, 2d edition, 141 
pp-; The Charities Record, a periodical succeeding the Confidential Circular; An- 
nual Reports of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore; Charities; The 
Relation of the State, the City, and the Individual to Modern Philanthropic Work, 
A. G. Warner, Ph D.; Report of a Conference on Charities held in Baltimore, 
April, 1887, published by the Baltimore Charity Organization Society, 1887, Charity 
Organization Society Pr.M.; The Needs of Self-supporting Women, Clare de 
Graffenried; Work among Workingwomen in Baltimore, H. B. Adams, Ph.D.; 
Philanthropy, Richard T. Ely; Relations of Private and Public to Organized Char- 
ity, W. F. Slocum; Notes on Literature of Charities, Professor Adams; Ashrott’s 
Poor Relief in the United States (translation); Extracts from International Con- 
gress at Paris (translation); Education of the Friendly Visitor, Zilpha D. Smith ; 
A Few Words to Fresh Visitors, Octavia Hill. 


Boston. 


Directory of Charitable Organizations, 1891, 12mo, 3d edition, 351 pp.; Annual 
Reports; Charity Organization, by Robert Treat Paine, 14 pp.; Essays by Octavia 
Hill, 34 pp.; Relation of Private Almsgivers to the Associated Charities, 1 p.; 
Work of Volunteer Visitors, by Robert Treat Paine, 19 pp.; An Appeal for Help 
and Workers; Hints to a Conference; Circular to Visitors concerning Drunken- 
ness; The District Conference and its Executive Committee; Directions for the 
Work of an Agent; The Work of the Central Office; Sending New Applicants to 
the Overseers of the Poor; The Old Charity and the New, by H. L. Wayland, 
D.D., For Visitors of the Associated Charities; Laws applying to Tenements in 
the City of Boston; more than a score of papers now out of print. 


BuFFALo. 
Handbook of Charity Organization, by Rev. S. H. Gurteen, 254 pp.; Hints and 


Sua ions to Visitors of the Poor, by the same; Phases of Charity, by the same; 
Provident Schemes, by the same; What is Charity Organization? by the same. 


CLEVELAND.. 


The Journal and Bulletin, a weekly paper representing the benevolent organiza- 
tions of the city. 


oli let le 


era gaye 


pt irticlasth 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Annual Year Book of Charities; Reprints of papers by Octavia Hill, S. H. Gur- 
teen, Osear C. McCulloch, C. S. Loch, and Francis Wayland. 


NEW YorK 


New York Charities Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Societies and 
Institutions of the City, 5th edition, 472 pp., 16mo, $1, to paid officers of churches 
and societies 50 cents; The Charities Review, a Journal of Practical Sociology, 
yearly subscription (8 numbers) $1; Work of Friendly Visitors, | p.; On District 
Conferences, by Mrs. James T. Fields, 4 pp.; Inaugural Paper of Organizing Sec- 
retary, 4 pp.; Cold Victuals, by Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild, 2 pp.; How to repress 
Pauperism, by Robert Treat Paine, 16 pp.; Official vs Private Relief, a reprint 
from London Charity Organization Society Reporter, 2 pp.; Duties of Friendly 
Visitors, by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 4 pp.; The Pauper Question, by D. 0. Kellogg, 18 
pp-; Profits and Possibilities of the Proper Organization of Charity, by Hon. A S. 
Hewitt, 8 pp.; The Old Charity and the New, by Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., 4 
pp.; Philanthropy, by Richard T, Ely, Vh.D., 8 pp.; The Charity Organization 
Idea, by Ansley Wilcox, 4 pp.; How to adapt Charity Organization Methods to 
small Communities, by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, 8 pp.; The Wastes of Charity, 
kt Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D.. 8 pp.; Methods of Organization of Charity, by 
Alexander Johnston, 8 pp.; General Suggestions for the ‘Treatment of Different 
Classes of Cases, 8 pp.; What We ask Co-operating Societies to do for Us, and 
What We are ready to do for Them, 2 pp.; Friendly Visiting, by Mrs. James J. 
Putnam, 8 pp.; The Savings Society, by Mrs. John H. Scribner, 8 pp.; The Church 
in Charity, by Alexander Johnston, 8 pp.; ‘The Elberfeld System, a reprint from 
the Hospital, 8 pp.; Drunkards’ Families, by Rev. W. F. Slocum. 6 pp.; Charity 
Organization and the Church, by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.; Report of Special 
Committee on Immigration, by Professor Richmond M. Smith, 10 pp.; The Friendly 
Side of Charity Organization, by Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.1., 5 pp.; How 
Charity Organization helps the Pastors, by Rev. George Alexander, D.D., 4 pp. ; 
The Personal Element in Charity, by Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., 9 pp.; 
The Need of Nerve in Charity, reprint from Charity (Organization Reporter of 
London, 4 pp.; Economie and Moral Effects of Public Outdoor Relief, by Mrs. 
C. R. Lowell, 11 pp.; The Reform of Charity, by W. M. Salter, 8 pp., Handbook 
for Friendly Visitors, 88 pp., 16mo, paper 35 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Manual and Directory of Charities, 1879, 217 pp.; Monthly Register, large quarto, 
8 pp., now in its fourteenth year; Organization of Charity in Philadelphia, by D. ©. 
Kellogg, 16 pp.; Suggestions to Ward Visitors, by Mrs. J. P. Lesley, 24 pp.; The 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, by Rev. W. H. Hodge; a number of 
papers and essays now out of print. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Facts of Interest to You concerning the City Board of Charities. 


San FRANCISCO. 


Monthly Circular of Information; various short papers. 


Also, The Annual Reports of all the Charity Organization Societies in all the 
leading cities and towns named in Appendix A. 
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Appendix L.— Concluded. 


The following, although not published by any of the Charity Organization Soci 
eties, are much used and circulated among them : — 

Annual Reports of the National Conferences of Charities and Correction; Annual 
Reports of the State Boards of Charities of the several States; Charity Organization 
Review of the London C.O.S., monthly; Children of the Poor, by Jacob A. Riis 
(Scribner), 300 pp.; Dangerous Classes of New York, by Charles L. Brace, 1872 
468 pp. Edward Denison, M.P., Letters, and Other Writings, by Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton, 12mo, 303 pp., paper (Scribner); How to help the Poor, by Mrs. James ‘I’ 
Fields, 125 pp. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); How the Other Half lives, by Jacob A. 
Riis (Scribner), 304 pp.; Improved Dwellings for the Laboring Classes, by Alfred 'T 
White, 45 pp.; The Jukes, by R. S. Dugdale, 120 pp. (Putnam); Lend-a-Hand, 
Monthly Magazine, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Boston; Outdoor Relief and 
Tramps, by Professor Francis Wayland (New Haven); Public Relief and Private 
Charity, by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 111 pp. (Putnam); Report on Care of Dependent 
Children in New York, by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, Commissioner New York State 
Board of Charities, 77 pp.; Report on Outdoor Relief, by the same, 19 pp.; Re 
port on the Workhouse, New York City, by the same, 15 pp. 


APPENDIX M. 


NECROLOGICAL. 


Boston 


Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Mrs. James Lodge, Miss Mary Anne Wales 
(Enriched from their estates) Sidney Bartlett, Moses Day, J. W. Estabrooks, Mrs. 
Catharine C. Humphreys, Mrs. Mary M. McGregor. 


BROOKLYN. 


Charles Pratt, George B. Buzelle. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch. 


New Haven. 


Ex-Governor Hobart B. Bigelow, Thomas P. Gibbons, Mrs. Walter Osborn, 
Samuel G. Thorn, Samuel P. Wurts. (Enriched by their estates) Joshua Coit, 
Matthew G. Elliott. 


New York. 


Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Edgar S. Auchincloss, Jabez A. Bostwick, Benjamin G 
Clark, Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, Henry G. De Forest, Sidney Dillon, George B 
Grinnell, Walter Hamlin, Rev. A. B. Hart, D.D., Robert B. Minturn, Cadwalader 
E. Ogden, Frederick Prime, Alfred Roosevelt, C. V. S. Roosevelt, Charles D 
Scudder, M D., John H. Sherwood, Lucius Tuckerman, 8S. O. Vander Poel, M.D., 
Julius Wadsworth, Robert Winthrop, Rev. Curtiss ‘Il’. Woodruff. (Enriched from 
their estates or by memorial funds) Miss Leonora 8S. Bolles, William Smith Brown, 
Hector C. Havemeyer, Colles Johnston, Rev. C. W. Morrill, Mrs. Charles H 
Rogers, Benjamin Stern, Adam W. Spies, Sidney Speyer, Mrs. Elijah Ward, 
Charles F. Woerishoffer. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
H. Lenox Hodge, M.D. 


SYRACUSE. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Dunlap, Mrs. Sarah Judson, Rev. Ovid Miner. 


IV. 


FJudoor and Outdoor Relief. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


BY REV. C. G. TRUSDELL, D.D., CHAIRMAN, 


It is understood that this paper is to give the History of Public 
and Private Indoor and Outdoor Relief, more especially for the last 
twenty years, with the improvements, if any, that have been adopted, 
and to what extent these improvements are due to the influence of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction. ‘The members 
of this committee have promptly responded, and furnished valuable 
suggestions for the preparation of this paper. Several have _pre- 
pared papers with reference to the work in their respective localities, 
worthy of separate presentation. Among these are Mrs. Barkley, 
New Orleans; Mr. McGonigle, Rochester, N.Y.; Mr. Raymond, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Mr. Brackett, Minneapolis, Minn. Free use 
has been made of these in compiling this report. 

History is supposed to deal mainly with facts, supported by dates 
and statistics. Mere statistics as to number, name, location, date of 
organization, special line of work, kind and measure of relief fur- 
nished, number of persons aided, nationality, condition in life,— 
married, widow, deserted, or single, male or female, number of chil- 
dren,—— total amount disbursed, proportion of expense, etc., can never 
be correctly ascertained. A great array of figures might startle, and 
perhaps alarm, but would prove nothing, and teach nothing of value 
in this connection. 

Public relief, indoor and outdoor, by counties and cities, is not 
noted for its accurate book-keeping, desire for inspection, or the com- 
pleteness and the reliability of published reports. ‘The reports of 
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State institutions are, no doubt, carefully and correctly prepared ; 
but we have little to do with them in this discussion. 

Private relief too often acts so literally upon the principle of not 
letting the left hand know what the right hand doeth that nobody is 
the wiser; and, alas! it is too frequently the case that nobody is the 
better for what it does. 

The topic is a comprehensive one, covering the entire range of 
effort in all directions, and by every organization for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor, and the relief of distress. To the 
members of this Conference, and to all who have to any extent 
studied the problems involved, no explanation of terms is necessary ; 
but, unfortunately, this is not a popular subject, and the general 
public know and care very little about it. he distinction between 
public and private relief, as these terms are commonly applied, is 
not very clear to the average reader. Still less does he understand 
exactly what is meant by ‘door and outdoor relief. 

Public in-door relief is that furnished by the authorities in State, 
county, city, or town. This embraces all institutions for the care 
and appropriate treatment of the unfortunate, dependent, and de 
fective classes, such as the insane, blind, deaf, and dumb, and feeble 
minded. ‘This also includes all almshouses, asylums, homes, and 
hospitals founded and maintained by the State, county, city, or town. 
All these are embraced in the general term “ public indoor relief.” 

In addition to these, all counties, cities, and towns have some ar- 
rangement for meeting the necessities of the poor, who are not 
proper subjects for any institution. 

This is generally under the control of county commissioners or 
supervisors, who appoint in every place a person known as poor- 
master or county agent, who is authorized to furnish certain needy 
persons, with such kind and measure of relief as, in his judgment, is 
necessary; while the recipient is permitted to remain at his own 
home. These supplies usually consist of certain rations of various 
kinds of food, fuel, and in some cases shoes and clothing. In 
special instances, small amounts of money, for rent or delicacies in 
case of sickness, are given. This is technically public outdoor re 
lief; that is, it is outside of the poorhouse. Practically, it is indoor 
relief, but in the home, instead of in an institution. 

It is next to impossible to give a correct history of public relief 
for the last twenty years, or for any particular period. Marked im- 
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provements have been made in public indoor relief during that 
period, particularly in hospitals and almshouses. Improvements in 
medical science, surgery, and sanitation, training-schools for nurses, 
and the frequent and thorough inspection of almshouses by State 
Boards have contributed to this result. Improvements in public 
outdoor relief, so far as known, have been only in those places 
where it has been abolished altogether. ‘These instances are very 
few. Whether this Conference has been instrumental in securing 
this result in any case we are not able to say. There is probably 
no better field for the concentration of its efforts, though we are not 
sanguine of marked success. We have little hope of seeing that 
reform adopted to any great extent. Official position, patronage, 
and political influence are things too eagerly sought and dearly 
cherished to be voluntarily relinquished. Few county officials are 
philanthropists or reformers. Public sentiment is the only power 
that can correct abuses, and that is generally with the dominant 
party. The dominant party in cities is largely interested in the per- 
petuation and enlargement of all kinds of relief. It is the popular 
way of rewarding friends for political services. 

Private charity or relief is a different matter altogether. By this 
we mean, not personal private charity, but societies and institutions 
organized for purposes of relief to certain classes, under certain cir- 
cumstances supported by voluntary contributions. In this sense, 
all organizations that contemplate any kind or degree of charity 
work are relief societies, and are embraced under the general term 
of private relief. Whether they disburse directly through a paid 
agent from a central office or through authorized visitors, or procure 
help for special cases from private individuals, they are, to all 
intents and purposes, relief societies. Some of them do not like 
to be so classed, because the name has become somewhat odious 
on account of the questionable conduct of some members of the 
family; but that is no reason why they should deny the relation- 
ship. 

Methods are various, and many differ in their views as to detail of 
administration ; but the purpose is one,—to improve the condition 
of the poor. If the work of any society, calling itself charitable, is 
worth doing, the results of it will be seen in some measure of relief 


to the poor, and also in relief to the public from the evils and bur- 
dens of pauperism. 
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Any effort for the improvement of the condition of the poor recog 
nizes two things : 

/irst, that multitudes of poor people are not paupers in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term; that certain classes in every community are 
always at a disadvantage, and have a hard struggle for existence 
under favorable circumstances ; that there are many sick, aged, and 
infirm persons, and widows and deserted women with families, who 
always live from hand to mouth; that some of these, at least, are 
sober and industrious, and always make the best effort at self- 
support of which they are capable; that these often suffer to the 
last extreme in silence, and would rather die than stand in line with 
common paupers at the door of the poor-master or county agent, 
basket in hand, begging for a soup-bone or a loaf of bread. 

Second, that relief to such, especially in any extraordinary emer- 
gency, should be administered promptly, delicately, and adequately, 
so as to save them from suffering, from downright pauperism, or 
from crime, and enable them to retain their self-respect and soon 
again become self-supporting. 

Hence, for the relief of certain classes, institutions are organized, 
as hospitals, homes for the friendless, old people’s homes, homes 
for incurables and convalescents, industrial schools for boys and 
girls, kindergartens and créches for the care of the children of work- 
ingwomen, lodging-houses, wayfarers’ inns, wood-yards, laundries, 
and free employment bureaus. ‘The history of many of these 
institutions could be given; and improvements have certainly been 
made during the last twenty years, and doubtless credit should be 
given to this Conference for some of them. 

We have received copies of Directories of Charities from Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Indianapo 
lis, Denver, and other cities. Chicago also publishes a Directory 
of Charities. From correspondence with many cities that do not 
publish directories, we think that they all have as many similar 
societies in proportion to population. We learn from these direc- 
tories that in every city there are societies in nearly all churches and 
fraternities, among all nationalities and trades-unions, for the care 
of their own poor. ‘The St. Vincent de Paul Society has a branch 
in every prominent parish. All these collect their funds from their 
own members, and seldom extend their work beyond their own 
people. In addition to this there are numerous aid societies for the 
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purpose of furnishing outdoor relief to certain classes. Boston 
and New York are noted for these. New Orleans and Denver each 
claims to be pre-eminently a city of charities. 

Beyond all these special societies there is in nearly every city a 
general relief society, perhaps under some other name, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing outdoor relief to all really needy and worthy per- 
sons who are not otherwise provided for, without regard to religion, 
nationality, or color, supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
from the public, under no political or sectarian control, to which all 
applicants can be sent by any person, in the confidence that, what- 
ever is right and proper to be done, will be done on shortest notice 
and in the best possible manner. ‘This at once defines the character 
and limitations of general relief societies. 

In every city there are numbers of families and of single women 
who, from no fault of their own, are rendered destitute through sick- 
ness and death in the family, severity of weather, little work and 
poor pay, distress for rent, and all sorts of emergencies that over- 
take poor people. Non-residents who fail to find their friends, or 
who lose their money and become stranded among strangers, need 
some society that can help those who are in trouble and have no 
claim upon church, fraternity, special society or institution. 

The Union Benevolent Association of Philadelphia is probably 
among the first, if not the very first, general relief society organized 
in the United States “for the encouragement of industry, the sup- 
pression of pauperism, and the relief of suffering among the poor.” 
This society was organized in 1831, and was incorporated in 1837. 
Judging from its Sixtieth Annual Report, it is still pursuing the same 
line of work as originally contemplated. We quote from the state- 
ment of the board of managers: - 


We still strive to be not so much a charity, as that word is gen- 
erally understood, but a temporary assistance. ‘To the sick and 
aged we are indeed a charity. Their needs are such that they can- 
not be measured by a single visit or by a single relief; but to most 
of those who call upon us we are simply a help. The world has 
gone wrong with them, work they cannot obtain, failure has stamped 
all their efforts, the fire has gone out on the hearth, and the larder is 
empty. By no fault of themselves, they are simply stranded. To 
these, in this dark hour, comes the Union Benevolent Association as 
a temporary assistance, to bridge over this period of calamity; and 
along with the alms of the association come the ministrations of our 
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lady visitors, who, with cheering words of hope and comfort, stimu- 
late many to renewed efforts in the battle of life. With beneficial 
efforts, we try to be philanthropic, and, while relieving want, try to 
show the unfortunate the means of avoiding it. ‘The Union Benevo 
lent Association, by means of its complete corps of visitors and its 
co-operation with other societies, is able to discriminate between the 
professional beggar, the tramp or repeater, and the deserving poor ; 
and thus our benefactions and charities are bestowed only upon 
those worthy to receive them. 


The Indianapolis Benevolent Society was founded in 1836. ‘The 
late Rev. Oscar McCulloch was accustomed to speak of it in con- 
nection with the Indianapolis charities as “the mother of us all.” 
It has been in active operation over half a century. From late pub- 
lished reports it seems to be doing the same kind of work, in much 
the same manner as at first, so far as the means at its disposal will 
allow and the circumstances require. 

The St. Louis Provident Association is among the oldest and 
most successful and useful of its kind. We made the acquaintance 
of this society in 1861-62. It was specially active during the late 
war. It was organized in 1860, and incorporated in the year 1863. 
Its constitution and rules of administration embrace the principles 
and methods of the most advanced charity organization. It supplies 
relief from its own resources, which are derived from voluntary con 
tributions, and amount, from year to year, variously from fifteen to 
thirty thousand dollars per annum. In St. Louis there is no legal 
outdoor relief, and it is the chief relieving agency in the city. It 
maintains two depots and a corps of officers and paid visitors, ade 
quate for thorough investigation and systematic work, official records 
of which, with complete classification, are carefully made and pre 
served. Its registration shows aid given to 50,162 families, com 
posed of 187,120 persons, and 176,982 official visits made. In the 
supply of bread and fuel alone there have been distributed 1,801,315 
bushels of coal and 6,000 cords of wood, and 4,431,154 pounds of 
bread, baked in its own ovens, and several millions pounds of flour 
and meal. ‘The total amount expended in relief of the poor to 
date, May 1, 1893, has been $600,467.85. 

Besides the office of superintendent, who has charge of the depots 
of supplies and conducts the work of investigation, there has been 
created, during the present year, the office of general manager, and 
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a central office established. This has been done with a view to 
more efficient administration in general, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the introduction of repressive and preventive work in its 
various forms, thus realizing more fully what is the declared pri- 
mary object of the association,— the elevation of the moral and physi- 
cal condition of the indigent. During the past winter a labor test 
for able-bodied men has been established in the form of a wood- 
yard, which has served admirably its intended uses, and without 
financial loss. The introduction of provident savings this year is in 
contemplation, and, also, of a corps of friendly visitors. The 
association was originated by leading citizens, and in all its history 
has been under influential management, commanding public confi- 
dence and making it the chief channel of the benefactions of the 
charitable community. Its age and standing afford most favorable 
conditions of co-operation with other charitable societies, with which 
there exists friendly intercourse. 

The New York Association for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor was organized in 1843, and incorporated in 1848. ‘The 
second article in its act of incorporation states that “the particular 
business and objects of this association shall be the elevation of 
the physical and moral condition of the indigent, and, so far as 
compatible with these objects, the relief of the necessitous.”’ 

Article XI. of their by-laws declares :— 


The visitors shall carefully investigate all cases rererred to them 
before granting relief, ascertain the condition, habits of life, and 
means of subsistence of the applicant, and extend to all such kind 
service, counsel, and assistance as a discriminating and judicious 
regard for their present and permanent welfare requires; and, in 
case of sickness, it will be their duty to inquire whether there is any 
medical or other attendance needed, whether relief is afforded by 
any religious or charitable society, to provide themselves with in- 
formation respecting the nearest dispensary, and, in all cases where 
practicable, to refer applicants for aid to appropriate existing socie- 
ties. When no other assistance is provided or available, they shall 
draw from the resources of this association. 


From Article XIII. : — 


It shall be the duty of members of this association to endeavor in 
all suitable ways to give practical effect to its principles, especially 
to discountenance indiscriminate almsgiving and street-begging, to 
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provide themselves with tickets of reference, and, instead of giving 
aid to unknown applicants whose case they cannot themselves in 
vestigate, to refer such applicants to the visitor of the section in 
which the applicant lives, in order that such case may be properly 
inquired into, and, if deserving, relieved. 


>? 


Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D., said of this society, at its eleventh 
annual meeting in 1854: 


It is a profoundly planned, carefully adjusted, skilfully managed 
institution, aiming at the detection and extinction of vicious pauper- 
ism, and the relief of providential and honest poverty. Its purpose 
is to enable our citizens, through experienced almoners, to meet the 
claims of humanity toward the poor without creating or encouraging 
a dependent class. None but those earnestly studious of the great 
science of charity correctly appreciate the difficulties of the subject. 

Probably nine-tenths of all the well-intended private (personal) 
charity of the city disbursed to beggars of all descriptions (includ 
ing agents for alleged benevolent societies) was worse than wasted. 
it afforded a premium on idleness and vice. One-half of the sum 
bestowed on charity in this city would, if dispensed through this 
society, go far to meet every proper claim of want, and tend annu 
ally to diminish the aggregate of crime, sickness, and poverty. 


The New York Directory of Charities, published in 1892, says of 
this society : 


It is a society devoted to the interests of the poor and working 
classes, the judicious relief of their necessities and the sanitary im- 
provement of their homes, without regard to race, color, or nation- 
ality. Its design is the elevation of the moral and physical condition 
of the indigent, and, so far as is compatible with this, their tem 
porary relief. It conducts six departments,— registration, relief, 
sanitary, sewing, fresh air, and public baths. Relief is granted in 
provisions, food, clothing, blankets, medicines, sick-room food, fresh 
air excursions, sewing, bath tickets, wood-yard work, and other em 
ployment. During the summer ocean parties, comprising from five 
hundred to one thousand dwellers in the overcrowded tenement 
houses in New York City, are taken by water twice a week to an 
adjacent watering-place, where lunch and bathing privileges are pro- 
vided. Whole families are accommodated. ‘The number thus aided 
last summer was 17,518 persons. ‘Total number of last year’s 
beneficiaries, 37,626; visits made, 25,302; amount expended, about 
$40,000. It is controlled by a board of managers and an executive 
committee, and is supported by voluntary contribution, 
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The city of Brooklyn has a society of the same name, and it is 
doing substantially the same kind of work. Some years ago we 
learned that in the city of Brooklyn outdoor relief had grown to 
such frightful proportions, and had become such a manifest fraud 
and nuisance, that an indignant public rose in its majesty and com- 
pelled the abandonment of the system altogether. Amazing results 
were said to have followed immediately. As if by magic, pauper- 
ism at once disappeared. There was no longer any demand for 
relief, those who had been accustomed to depend upon it became 
suddenly self-supporting, beggars fled the city, the almshouse was 
depopulated. Some of these statements seemed not improbable, as 
New York and Jersey City were so near that, if expelled from one 
place, it was very easy to flee to another. How surrounding cities 
were affected we have not learned. ‘That it was only public official 
outdoor relief that was abolished, the opponents of all forms of 
relief, public and private, did not tell us; and we were left to won- 
der if suffering among the poor could be abolished by proclamation. 
On a visit to the city of Brooklyn a few years after this marvellous 
reformation, we were surprised to learn from the officers of the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor and 
from other private charities that they were pressed to their utmost 
ability to relieve distress. 

The Boston Provident Association was organized in 1851, and 
incorporated in 1854. ‘lemporary aid in food, fuel, shoes, clothing, 
bedding, furniture, and money, is given at the office or by the volun- 
teer visitor of each section at fhe homes of the poor. Rent is paid 
only in advance to save a family ffm being ejected. ‘Transporta- 
tion is sometimes paid. ‘The association seeks to suppress street- 
begging and to place all dependent persons among the beneficiaries 
of such special charities as are designed for them. The latest 
edition of the Directory of Boston Charities, published in 1891, 
gives substantially the same account of this society. 

The Chicago Relief and Aid Society was incorporated in 1857. 
In 1867 several similar societies were consolidated with it. The 
general objects and methods of work of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society are much the same as those already noticed. It has a cen- 
tral office in the business portion of the city at 51 and 53 La Salle 
Street, open from 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. from November 1 to May 1, 
and from g A.M. to 12 M. from May 1 to November 1. It also 
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has six district offices at remote parts of the city, open only in the 
winter. 

In addition to general relief work it owns two hundred and four- 
teen beds in the different private hospitals in the city, and has large 
vested rights in the Home for the Friendless and the Old People’s 
Home. It operates a wood-yard, wayfarers’ lodge, and free employ 
ment bureau. It furnishes interment in any cemetery about the 
city in cases of death in families on its books or of persons sent 
by it to hospitals. It aims to do whatever seems proper and neces 
sary in any case, and to meet any emergency that cannot be other- 
wise provided for. 

So far as can be ascertained, all private relief societies age the 
outgrowth of circumstances in their respective locality, and all are 
conducted on much the same general principles. 

Many wise and good people hold very different views in regard 
to some features of this work. Nota few complain that the reliet 
societies are too particular and too economical; that they ought not 
to take sufficient time or to be over-particular in investigating ; that 
every applicant should be helped without much regard to circum 
stances, antecedents, or results. Some would abolish all relief, and 
practically apply the Darwinian theory of the “survival of the fit 
test’’; or, in other words, if they cannot live without help, let them 
die. Others, again, think that they have found a substitute in 
friendly sympathy or in good advice. ‘The “not alms, but a friend,” 
theory may do for those who can get along without either; but it is 
not enough to say to the shivering, starving, despondent children ot 
misfortune, “* Be thou fed and clothed and sheltered,” and give them 
not the wherewithal to meet these wants. Those who have had 
much experience in such matters, or who know much of the general 
circumstances of the poor in cities, will not undertake to place every 
body in comfortable circumstances on the one hand, or close fheit 
eyes and hands and hearts against the actual suffering that exists all 
about us, and which gives little promise of ever being less. Sym- 
pathy and good advice are very well in their way, but it often hap- 
pens that distressed people have once been well-to-do. 


Some have 
even been prominent in charity work in their day, and are able to 
give instruction to charity workers. Bible-readers and missionaries 
are generally welcome in the homes of the poor, but it helps 
their work amazingly to introduce their religious exercises with a 
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basket of provisions or a receipt from the landlord for a month’s 
rent. 

Theorize as we may, suffering people will seek relief; and, if it is 
not to be had in one way, they will resort to another. Men out of 
work in winter, or unable to work by reason of infirmity, and widows 
with families, will not see their loved ones starving and freezing with- 
out making desperate efforts for their relief. 

Charity has a twofold character. It is the practical expression of 
sympathy with the afflicted, and the price that society pays for its 
own safety. 

Of course, indiscriminate giving to beggars and strangers is 
alwayg unqualifiedly pernicious. All applicants on the street, at 
private homes, or in business places should be referred to some 
society that will thoroughly and promptly investigate, and do, with- 
out delay, what is necessary, and report to the person sending them. 
In order to do this, all societies, so far as known, gladly supply the 
public with cards for this purpose, and urge all to whom appeal is 
made to make free use of them. The fact is that very few beggars 
go upon the street until they have become known to every charitable 
society. Not one in a dozen of those to whom such cards are given 
ever present them at the office whence they are issued. 

The greatest obstacle in the suppression of pauperism is the fool- 
ish practice of giving to strangers, and one of the greatest em- 
barrassmenis in the prudent administration of relief is the persistent 
pressure of influential people in behalf of those of whom they know 
little or nothing. Duplication, or overlapping of relief, is not so 
frequent or serious as many suppose; and the possibility of it is no 
argument against wisely administered relief. Some cases have been 
cited where unscrupulous persons have succeeded in imposing upon 
societies. These cases may be one in a thousand or in a hundred. 
‘They only show that in each particular case the impostor was sharper 
than the agent. Any society or individual that assumes that a large 
portion of applicants are frauds may be valuable to the detective 
department of police, but is of little value in charity work. It takes 
little care and investigation to detect and resist the unworthy. Any 
person experienced in dealing with that class can almost instinctively 
tell before the applicant is half through with his story whether he 
is telling the truth or not. 

Societies in constant correspondence with each other can very 
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easily ascertain if more than one is helping the same case. There 
are, no doubt, some shrewd professionals who would deceive the 
very elect. No line of business is proof against these. Bankers 
and merchants are sometimes deceived, but the percentage is com 
paratively small. ‘The press is not easily imposed upon; but in its 
readiness to espouse the cause of the poor it is sometimes misled by 
fictitious tales of suffering, and paints the case in such glowing 
colors that scores of charitable ladies and gentlemen hasten to the 
address given with supplies of provisions, clothing, bedding, and 
fuel sufficient to exempt the family from work all winter, and money 
enough to enable the man of the house to drink the health of his 
benefactors in his favorite beverage for a month. 

We summarize the whole subject in a few brief propositions, to 
wit : 

Public indoor relief embraces all State, county, and city institutions 
founded and controlled by the public authorities. ‘These are sup 
ported by taxation, and are subject to inspection by State Boards of 
Charity where such boards exist. 

Public outdoor relief \s administered by county and city authorities 
for the support of paupers. In most cases, it is a nuisance, and 
ought to be abolished altogether. 

Private indoor relief is by institutions founded for the care of 
special classes, and is supported by private contributions. 

Private outdoor relicf is furnished by private societies organized 
and controlled by independent boards of managers or directors, and 
supported by voluntary contributions. ‘The objects of these are the 
suppression of pauperism and the temporary relief of the poor who 
are not paupers, and for whom no other provision is made. 

This embraces all kinds of friendly offices as well as the giving of 
necessary aid in emergencies. It discourages indiscriminate alms 
giving to beggars and strangers. It thoroughly and promptly in- 
vestigates all applicants for relief. It has a system of registration 
for the preservation of information acquired. It practises co-opera 
tion with all existing charitable societies, and seeks by interchange 
of courtesies to prevent duplication, or overlapping of relief. The 
history of these societies proves that, when properly managed, they 
do not tend to the increase of pauperism, but rather to the reduction 


of it to a minimum, and to cause mendicancy to disappear. 
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HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration appointed by the last 
Conference has held no meeting during the year, the members being 
so widely separated that it was found impracticable to call them 
‘| together. Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, who went abroad in 
i] November last, and who has not yet returned, was invited to make 
and furnish notes as to the character of such European immigrants 
: to the United States as might fall under his observation in different 
European countries; and Mr. Wendte, of California, who expressed 
the opinion that the subject of Chinese immigration to this country 
should be consideted by the committee, was requested to present 
his views upon this special subject, as representing a State largely 
interested in the question. No communications have as yet been 
i! received, either from Mr. Sanborn or Mr. Wendte, in relation to 
these subjects ; but it is hoped that, if their reports come to hand in 
time, they may be incorporated and printed in the Proceedings of 
the Conference. ‘The other members of the committee have been 
ie communicated with ; but no replies have been received from any of 
. them, except Mr. Ehrich, of Colorado, and he offered no suggestions 
in regard to the matter. This report, which aims only to present an 
historical view of the various questions that have affected immigra- 
tion to the United States, and the legislation upon the subject, is, 
therefore, submitted by the chairman of the committee, who alone 
is responsible for its preparation and the accuracy of its state- 
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STATISTICS RESPECTING IMMIGRATION, 


The statistical exhibits respecting immigration to the United 
States, appended to this report, are based upon the official reports 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury upon the subject, issued by author 
ity, and the information prepared for the Special Committee on 
Immigration of the Fiftieth Congress, published as an official docu 
ment. These statistics extend from 1820 to 1892, inclusive, prior 
to which there are little or no official data respecting immigration, 
our information upon the subject being mainly derived from the 
estimates of statistical writers of that period. ‘These writers gen- 
erally agree in estimating the number of immigrants arriving in the 
United States from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 to 
have been 250,000. 

The official reports show a lack of uniformity in the classification 
of alien passengers arriving in the United States. Prior to 1856 
the official statistics made no distinction between alien passengers 
intending to make their permanent residence in this country and 
those who were merely transient alien passengers or sojourners, 
From 1856 to 1868 the statistics distinguish the total number of 
immigrants proper from the transient alien passengers, but since 
1868 the number of immigrants of each nationality is annually shown 
separately. No attempt was made to ascertain the number of immi- 
grants crossing the frontier into the United States, either from 
Mexico or Canada, until 1860. ‘The collectors of customs at Detroit 
and Port Huron made returns to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury of 
immigrants arriving at those ports from and through Canada by 
railway trains and ferries from that date to June 30, 1885, when, 
owing to their unreliability, the returns were discontinued. No 
statistics of immigrants arriving by land-carriage from Mexico have 
ever been collected; nor have any arrivals from Asia, Africa, and 
Central and South America been reported since 1888. With these 
explanations the statistical charts hereto appended, based upon the 
oficial returns respecting immigration before referred to, are sub- 


mitted. 

Chart No. 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving by dec- 
ades, in the United States from 1820 to 1890. By this chart it will 
be seen that the number of immigrants thus arriving was 14,935,258, 
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of whom 5,246,613, or over one-third, arrived during the decade 
from 1880 to 1890. If we add to these 250,000 arriving, according 
to estimates, prior to 1820, 543,985, the actual arrivals in 1891, and 
579,663, the actual arrivals in 1892, it gives a total of 16,308,906 
immigrants arriving in the United States from the close of the 
Revolutionary War to 1892, equalling in number about one-fourth 
of the present population of the country. 

Chart No. 2 shows the number of immigrants arriving annually in 
the United States from 1873 to 1892, inclusive. From this chart it 
will be seen that the number of such arrivals during this period was 
8,408,955, OF 1,204,350 more than all the arrivals from the close of 
the Revolutionary War to 1870. ‘The greatest number of yearly 
arrivals during this period, and the greatest number also in any 
one year in the history of immigration to the country, was in 1882, 
when they reached 730,349. The year 1892 opened with prospects 
of a greater number of arrivals than in 1882, but closed with only 
579,063, the inflow being checked by the prevalence of epidemic 
cholera, which appeared both abroad and in this country about the 
middle of the year. The yearly average number of arrivals during 
the past twenty years was 420,448, and the lowest number in one 
year 130,502, which occurred in 1877. Of the 8,408,955 immi- 
grants arriving in the United States from 1873 to 1892 inclusive, 
the records show that 5,881,413, or nearly 7o per cent., landed 
at the port of New York, and 2,527,542 at various other United 
States ports. If we apply this ratio to the 16,308,906 immigrants 
arriving in the country since the Revolutionary War, it would give 
a total landing in New York of 11,416,234; at other federal ports, 
4,892,672. 

Chart No. 3 shows the nationality of immigrants landing in the 
United States each year from 1873 to 1892. From this chart it will 
be seen that, while the immigration from Great Britain, Germany, 
and many other European countries has undergone but little change 
for the past twenty years as compared with previous years, there has 
been a very large increase from certain other European countries, 
noticeably Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy, from which but few 
immigrants had previously reached the United States. The num- 
ber of immigrants from Austria-Hungary to this country in 1873 was 
only 7,835; and it did not exceed this number until 1880, when it 
reached 24,920. Since then the arrivals have exceeded this number 
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each year, reaching 71,042 in 1891, and 76,937 in 1892. In 1873 
Russia furnished only 6,466 immigrants to the United States, with 
but slight yearly increase thereafter until 1881, when the number: 
was 14,796. The arrivals since then, with the exception of 1883, 
have greatly exceeded that number each year, reaching 74,923 in 
i891, and 122,047 in 1892. From Italy there came only 7,507 
immigrants to this country in 1873; and the arrivals did not much 
exceed that number until 1880, when they rose to 12,781. The 
arrivals each year since have considerably exceeded that number, 
reaching 46,256 in 1887, and exceeding that number each year 
since, except in 1889, when they fell off to 25,307. ‘he number of 
such arrivals in 1891 was 76,055, and in 1892, 61,631. ‘The immi- 
gration from Asia, which averaged annually over 16,000 from 1873 
to and including 1882, fell off to 542 in 1883; and the yearly arrivals 
since then have only twice exceeded that number. ‘This immigration 
came almost wholly from China; and its stoppage is due to the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, without which the incoming from 
this source would doubtless have steadily and largely increased. 

Chart No. 4 shows the comparative nationality of 8,408,955 immi 
grants, the whole number arriving in the United States from 1873 
to 1892, inclusive. By this chart it will be seen that the order of 
precedence as to numbers from European countries which furnish 
most of the immigrants to the United States ts as follows, with the 
numbers furnished respectively by each, namely: Germany, 2,152 
576,611; Sweden, 571,755; Russia, 526,466; Italy, 499,297; Nor 
way, 279,344; Scotland, 233,930; Denmark, 136,987; Switzerland, 
119,569; France, 116,315; Holland, 79,489; Belgium, 33,857; 
Wales, 18,663; other European countries, 40,004. Asia furnished 
166,317; Africa, 464; British North America, 647,220; Central 
and South America, 2,960; all other countries, 88,415. 


616; Ireland, 1,072,772; England, 1,044,904; Austria-Hungry, 


Chart No. 5 shows the comparative nationality of 3,610,401 immi 


grants, the whole number arriving in the United States from 1873 


to 1882, inclusive. The order of precedence as to numbers coming 
from European countries to the United States during this period is 
g ] 
as follows: from Germany, 976,743; from Ireland, 457,245; from 
England, 454,453; from Sweden, 217,559; from Norway, 131,439: 
from Austria-Hungary, 120,122: from Italy, roc,109:; from Scot 
> J? en > ’ ) 
land, 94,648; from Russia, 86,556; from France, 64,957; from 
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Denmark, 50,193 ; from Switzerland, 48,334; from Holland, 32,800; 
from Belgium, 9,214; from Wales, 7,633; from other European 
countries, 10,163. ‘he number from Asia was 162,742; from 
Africa, 263; from British North America, 532,090; from Central 
and South America, 1,336; from all other countries, 41,802. 

Chart No. 6 shows the comparative nationality of 4,798,554 im- 
migrants, the whole number arriving in the United States from 1883 
to 1892, inclusive, namely: from Germany, 1,176,873; from Ireland 
615,527; from England, 590,451; from Austria-Hungary, 446,489 ; 
from Russia, 439,910; from Italy, 399,188; from Sweden, 354,196; 
from Norway, 147,905; from Scotland, 139,282; from Denmark, 
86,794; from Switzerland, 71,235; from France, 51,358; from Hol- 
land, 46,689; from Belgium, 24,643; from Wales, 11,030; from 
other European countries, 29,841. The other arrivals were as fol- 
lows: from Asia, 3,575; from Africa, 201; from British North 
America, 115,130; from Central and South America, 1,624; from 
all other countries, 46,613. 


LocAL SUPERVISION OF IMMIGRATION. 


In the early history of the country the supervision and care of 
immigrants to the United States were left wholly to the local author- 
ities of the ports at which they were landed, the federal government 
interfering only in so far as to protect them in their ocean transit. 
The expenses of such landing and care of immigrants at first were 
met by the local authorities of the various ports interested ; and, in 
most instances, the money raised for these purposes was levied 
and collected in connection with the “ poor fund” of the locality. 
To relieve the local authorities of these expenses, and to provide 
more effectually for the protection, treatment, and care of such im- 
migrants as might become sick or otherwise disabled during the 
voyage, and to protect themselves from being flooded with alien 
paupers, lunatics, and criminals, New York, Massachusetts, and 
other States having ports of entry, in time established commissions 
or boards of emigration, and through such commissions, boards, or 
local authorities, imposed and collected a capitation tax on all immi- 
grants landing at their ports su‘ficient for these purposes, varying 
in different localities from one dollar to three dollars per person. 
New York expended large sums, derived from this fund, in the 
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erection of hospitals, asylums, and other buildings, which, during 
this period, were utilized for the relief and care of sick and othe 
wise disabled immigrants, but which are no longer used for these 
purposes. 

Under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1875 
the authority thus exercised by the States in imposing a capitation 
tax on immigrants was declared unconstitutional; and the expenses 
in connection with immigration from that time until 1882 again fell 
wholly upon the States or the localities where the immigrants were 
ianded, being met by direct State or local taxation. During this 
period the New York legislature appropriated, from time to time, 
$1,140,455.19 to meet the expenses of the Commissioners of Emi- 
eration in the landing and care of immigrants at the port of New 
York; and other States and localities where immigrants landed were 
called upon to make annual appropriations for the same purposes. 
It is estimated that a total of over $1,500,000 was appropriated and 
expended by the various States and localities interested for the 
landing, supervision, protection, and care of immigrants from 1875 
to 1882. 

Che decision of the United States Supreme Court, which thus 
threw upon the States the burden of supervising the landing and 
care of sick and disabled immigrants, without authority to impose 
a capitation tax to meet the expenses, and without power to regulate 
or restrict immigration, attracted wide attention throughout the 
country, especially in New York, Massachusetts, and other seaboard 
States, upon which most of this burden fell. In no State did this 
matter excite more interest than in New York, through whose port, 
as has been shown, fully seventy per cent. of all the immigrants 
arriving in the United States by ocean routes were landed, in addi 
tion to which large numbers annually entered the State from 
Canada, along its extended and unprotected northern border. ‘The 
evils of this heavy and almost unrestricted immigration to New York 
soon became apparent in the rapid increase in the number of alien 
paupers, insane and otherwise disabled and helpless persons, thrown 
upon its bounties, and the consequent increase of its expenditures 
and the expenditures of its cities and counties therefor, much of 
which increase, it was believed, was due to the improper and syste 
matic shipment of these classes to this country from their various 


European homes. 
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The evils of such shipments, which were frequently pointed out 
by the New York State Board of Charities in its reports to the leg- 
islature, assumed such proportions in 1879 that the board, at its 
stated meeting held at Saratoga, September 9 and ro of that year, 
resolved to call the attention of Congress to the matter, and urge 
the adoption of federal measures to protect the State and country 
against these shipments. Accordingly, a circular letter was _pre- 
pared by the board upon the subject, carefully setting forth these 
evils, a copy of which letter was sent to each senator and repre- 
sentative in Congress from New York, and to the Department of 
State at Washington. The State Boards of Charities, in which 
States such boards then existed, were also communicated with upon 
the subject, and their co-operation urged. ‘These boards, including 
those of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, took prompt action in the 
matter, bringing the subject to the attention of the delegates in Con- 
gress from their respective States, and to the Department of State. 
The State Conventions of County Superintendents of the Poor of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other States, whose mem- 
bers were brought into sharp contact with recently landed pauper 
and disabled immigrants, also took action looking to the regulation 
and restriction of immigration, by calling the attention of the dele- 
gations in Congress from their respective States to the matter, and 
urging federal legislation upon the subject. It is believed that this 
concerted action of the several State Boards of Charities, and other 
organizations interested, incited by the New York State Board, in 
thus calling the attention of the Congress of 1880 to the evils of 
the shipment of pauper, lunatic, and other disabled European aliens 
to the United States, greatly stimulated and hastened federal legis- 
lation to regulate immigration, a bill for which was introduced into 
the Congress of that year, and perfected and passed by the Con- 
gress of 1882. 

The subject of immigration was discussed in the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction at Detroit in 1875, and in sub- 
sequent Conferences; but no action looking to federal restrictive 
measures was taken by the Conference until 1880, when at Cleve- 
land it appointed a standing committee on immigration. This 
committee reported to the Conference of 1881, at Boston, that a bill 
prepared under its counsel and advice had been introduced into 
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Congress to regulate immigration ; but, the session being a short one, 
it failed to pass. ‘The secretaries of the Conference were directed 
to print and furnish a copy of the report of the committee to each 
senator and representative in Congress, and the several State Boards 
of Charities throughout the country were requested to use their 
personal and official influence in their respective States, also, to 
secure the attention of Congress to the question. From this time 
the Conference each year has provided for a standing committee on 
immigration ; and the reports of these committees, from time to time, 
in harmony with the action of the State Boards of Charities, have 
contributed largely in promoting favorable federal legislation upon 
the subject. 


REMOVAL OF ALIEN PAUPERS BY STATES. 


The failure of Congress to take action to regulate immigration, 
and the pressure upon the charitable institutions of New York in 
providing for the support and care of lunatic and otherwise disabled 
and helpless alien paupers, in no wise legitimate objects of its boun- 
ties, induced the New York State Board of Charities, in 1880, to 
call the attention of the legislature to the subject in its annual re- 
port of that year, and to ask authority and an appropriation to return 
these helpless classes to their European homes, from which it was 
clearly established many of them had been sent to this country, in 
order thereby to avoid the burden and expense of their support. 
The matter received favorable consideration from the legislature, 
and the board was authorized to cause the removal to the countries 
whence they came of any crippled, blind, lunatic, or other infirm 
alien paupers sent to this country by cities or towns in the various 
countries of Europe, or by societies, relatives, or friends, who might 
be found in any poorhouse, almshouse, or other institution of 
charity in the State; and an adequate appropriation was made for 
this purpose. The board immediately entered upon this work, and 
since then to Sept. 30, 1892, it has removed 1,879 representatives 
of these classes to their European homes, as follows: to England, 
445; to Ireland, 404; to Scotland, 78; to Germany, 526; to Nor- 
way, 13; to Sweden, 50; to Denmark, 23; to Holland, 13; to 
Belgium, 1; to France, 34; to Switzerland, 68; to Italy, g1; to 
Austria-Hungary, 95; to Russia, 38. The whole expenditure for 
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these removals has been $40,919.40: the expense per person, 
$21.78. 

These removals, it is reported by the New York State Board of 
Charities, have effected a great saving to the State, and have been 
made without any well-founded grounds of complaint from the 
countries to which the persons were sent. If the experience of New 
York is of any value in this respect, the method is well worth the 
careful consideration of other States, many of which must, in the 
nature of things, be more or less burdened with these classes. 
Some of the States, it is understood, do make such removals, but to 
what extent is not fully known. If all the States thus burdened with 
these classes would make provision for such removals, it would 
result, it is believed, in economy, and at the same time tend to deter 
their shipment to this country. 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The act of Congress regulating immigration, passed Aug. 3, 1882, 
provided for a tax of fifty cents on all foreign passengers, to be 
levied and paid to the collector of the port at which they were 
landed, by the vessels bringing them to the United States. The act 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contract with 
such board, commission, or officer as might be designated by the 
governor of any State to take charge of the local affairs of immigra- 
tion at the ports of such State, and to provide for the support and 
relief of such immigrants landing therein as might fall into distress 
or need public aid, to be reimbursed by the collector of the port 
out of the fund derived from such tax. It was made the duty of 
such board, commission, or officer to examine and inquire into the 
condition of all passengers arriving at such ports, and if, on such 
examination and inquiry, there should be found any convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or any person unable to care for himself or herself, and who 
would likely become a public charge, the same should be reported 
in writing to the collector of such port, and such person should not 
be permitted to land, and the expense of his or her return should be 
borne by the vessel in which he or she came. Under this act the 
Secretary of the Treasury, soon after its passage, entered into con- 
tract with the Commissioners of Emigration of New York, with the 
Boards of Charities of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and with 
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various local boards, commissions, and officers of other States; and 
from that time until the passage of the act of March 3, 1891, the 
examinations, inquiries, landing, relief, and care of all immigrants 
arriving in the United States devolved upon such local officers, 
commissions, and boards. 

It was the evident intention of Congress by this act to assume the 
entire control and responsibility in respect to immigration, and to 
secure ample and proper protection to immigrants arriving at our 
shores, and at the same time guard against the influx to this 
country of convicts, lunatic and otherwise infirm and chronic alien 
paupers, in the event of attempts to land them at our ports. The 
law as it was executed, however, formed little or no barrier against 
the shipment of these classes to this country; and there was no 
remedy after they had passed the port at which they were landed. 
The expenditure of a small sum for passage to any interior point 
generally insured the delivery of the person to the place of destina- 
tion; and, though he were insane or otherwise incapable of self-sup- 
port, there was no provision in the act for his return, and he fell 
upon the locality where he might be as a public charge through life. 
The statistics of the prisons, penitentiaries, poorhouses, asylums, 
and other institutions of this country show that there were propor- 
tionately more of the criminal, insane, pauper, and helpless alien 
classes in them in the few years immediately following 1882 than in 
former years, and that the evils from these sources were, apparently, 
constantly and heavily increasing. 

These evils were believed to be due largely to defects in the 
federal law, in that its execution depended entirely upon locai 
officers, likely to be influenced, more or less, by local considerations ; 
by the generally hurried and superficial examination of immigrants 
at the time of their landing; by the absence of any reciprocal action 
between the officers of the various ports; and also by the failure 
of the statute to prescribe any penalty for its violation. ‘The New 
York State Board of Charities in its annual reports, and the Stand- 
ing Committee on Immigration of this Conference, from time to 
time, pointed out these evils, and recommended that the execution 
of the law be placed in the hands of the federal officers, untram- 
melled by local influences, and free to act in the interest of the entire 
country ; that the examinations be more thorough and vigilant, and 
that the capacity of each immigrant for self-support be conclusively 
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established before being permitted to land; that the procedure at 
the various ports, so far as practicable, be uniform and reciprocal ; 
that violations of the statute in bringing criminals, insane, and other 
helpless persons to this country should subject the owners of the 
vessels implicated to a fine in each case, in the nature of a libel on 
the vessel, to be enforced in the proper courts. It was also further 
recommended to secure additional protection, that all immigrants 
be examined by United States consuls and consular agents abroad 
before embarkation, and that certificates be issued by these officers 
that the intended immigrants were not criminals, lunatics, or other- 
wise chronically disabled, and that such certificates be transmitted 
to the authorities of the ports at which they were to land. 

These repeated recommendations by the New York State Board 
of Charities and the Standing Committee on Immigration of this 
Conference, which were forcibly brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and generally supported by the press, undoubtedly had strong 
bearing in securing the passage of the act of 1891, placing the whole 
subject of immigration and the importation of alien contract laborers 
under the control of federal officers appointed for the purpose, and 
largely increasing the number of excluded classes. 


FEDERAL IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1891. 


The act of Congress of March 3, 1891, created and established 
the office of Superintendent of Immigration, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
placed such officer under the control and supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, with headquarters in Washington. The 
contract with the New York Commissioners of Emigration was ter- 
minated by the Secretary of the Treasury April 19, 1890, and a 
United States commissioner was placed in charge of immigration 
at the port of New York. Since then such commissioners and in- 
spectors have been placed in charge of the other United States 
ports, with all the duties and powers conferred by the act of 1882 
upon State commissions, boards, and other officers, acting under 
contract with the Secretary of the Treasury, so that now the landing, 
supervision, and care of immigrants is entirely in the hands of fed- 
eral officers. 

The excluded classes under this act were idiots, insane persons, 
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paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffer- 
ing from loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases, persons who 
might have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any 
person whose ticket or passage had been paid for with the money 
of another, or who was assisted by others to come, unless satis- 
factorily shown, on special inquiry, that such person did not belong 
to any of the excluded classes, or to the class of contract laborers 
excluded by the act of 1885. ‘The act made it the duty of the com- 
manding officer and agents of the steam or sailing vessels by which 
they came to report the name, nationality, last residence and des- 
tination of any such alien, before landing, to the proper inspecting 
officer, the landing being held incomplete pending any investigation. 
It further provided for the punishment or conviction of any person 
violating its provisions by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, and invested the circuit and district 
courts of the United States with full and concurrent jurisdiction of 
all causes, civil and criminal, arising under any provisions of the act. 
It will thus be seen that the defect in the act of 1882, in the failure 
to provide adequate penalties for its violation, was fully remedied 
by the act of 1891. 


FEDERAL IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1893. 


This act, entitled “‘An Act to facilitate the Enforcement of the 
Immigration and Contract Labor Laws of the United States,” passed 
March 3, 1893, provides that, in addition to conforming to all 
present requirements of law, upon the arrival of any alien immi- 
grants by water at any port within the United States, it shall be 
the duty of the master or commanding officer of the steamer or 
sailing vessel having said immigrants on board to deliver to the 
proper inspector of immigration at the port lists or manifests made 
at the time and place of embarkation of such alien immigrants on 
board such steamer or vessel, which list or manifest shall give as 
to each immigrant the full name, age, sex; whether married or 
single; the calling or occupation; whether able to read or write; 
the nationality; the last residence; the seaport for landing in the 
United States; the final destination, if any, beyond the seaport of 


* 
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landing ; whether having a ticket through to such final destination; 
whether the immigrant has paid his own passage or whether it 
has been paid by others or any corporation, society, municipality, 
or government; whether in possession of any money, and, if so, 
whether upwards of thirty dollars, and how much, if thirty dollars 
or less; whether going to join a relative, and, if so, what relative, 
and his name and address; whether ever before in the United 
States, and, if so, when and where; whether ever in prison or alms- 
house or supported by charity; whether a polygamist; whether 
under contract, express or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States; and what is the immigrant’s condition of health, mentally 
and physically, and whether deformed or crippled, and, if so, from 
what cause. The act further provides that the immigrants shall be 
listed in convenient groups of not more than thirty names in any 
one list, and that each list or manifest shall be verified by the sig- 
nature and the oath or affirmation of the master or commanding 
officer, taken before the United States consul or consular agent at 
the port of departure, before the sailing of the vessel, to the effect 
that he has made a personal examination of the passengers named 
therein, and that he has caused the surgeon of said vessel, sailing 
therewith, to make a physical examination of each of said passen- 
gers, and that, from his personal inspection and the report of said 
surgeon, he believes that no one of said passengers is an idiot or 
insane person, or a pauper, or likely to become a public charge, or 
suffering from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or a 
person who has been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime 
or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, or a polygamist, or under 
a contract or agreement, express or implied, to perform labor in the 
United States, and that, also, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the information in said lists or manifests concerning each 
of said passengers named therein is correct and true. The surgeon 
of said vessel, sailing therewith, is required also to sign each of said 
lists or manifests before the departure of the vessel, and make oath 
or affirmation in like manner before said consul or consular agent, 
stating his professional experience and qualifications as a physician 
and surgeon, and that he has made a personal examination of each 
of the passengers named therein, and that said lists or manifests, 
according to the best of his knowledge and belief, are full, correct, 
and true in all particulars relative to the mental and physical con- 
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dition of said passengers. In case of the failure of the master or 
commanding officer of said vessel to deliver to the said inspector 
of immigration lists or manifests thus verified, containing the infor- 
mation required as to all alien immigrants on board, there shall be 
paid to the collector of customs, at the port of arrival, the sum of 
ten dollars for each immigrant qualified to enter the United States 
concerning whom such information is not contained in any such 
list or manifest, or said immigrant shall not be permitted so to enter 
the United States, but shall be returned, like other excluded per- 
sons. The act contains no general repealing clause; and all of 
the provisions of the acts of 1882 and 1891, in respect to the 
excluded classes, and for the prosecution and enforcement of pen- 
alties for their violation, and also in respect to their various other 
provisions, not inconsistent, remain, therefore, in full force. 

he Secretary of the Treasury, under date of March 11, 1893, 
issued extended instructions to the collectors of customs and the 
inspectors of immigration at the various United States ports, for 
their guidance in the execution of the statutes in relation to the 
examination, landing, and disposition of immigrants at such ports, 


which instructions or regulations went into full effect May 3, 1893. 


FOREIGN AND ALIEN CONTRACT LABORERS, 
The act of Congress of Feb. 26, 1885, made it unlawful for any 
person, company, partnership, or corporation to prepay the trans- 
portation or in any way encourage or assist the migration of any 


a 


lien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, 
its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or agree- 
ment, parole or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or immigration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or for- 
eigners, to perform labor or service of any kind in the United States, 
its Territories, or the District of Columbia. It made it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment of the master of any 
vessel for knowingly bringing any such person or persons and land- 
ing them in the United States, and imposed a penalty of one thou- 


sand dollars upon the person, company, or corporation assisting or 


encouraging such importation, to be prosecuted for by the district 
attorney of the proper district, to be paid to the Treasury of the 
United States. The act did not apply to skilled laborers, in case 
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the labor could not otherwise be obtained, or to individuals assisting 
relatives or personal friends to migrate from any foreign country to 
the United States for the purpose of settlement. By an amendatory 
act of Congress, passed Feb. 23, 1887, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was charged with the duty of carrying out the provisions of the act, 
with power to enter into contract with State commissions, boards, 
or o‘ficers designated by the governor of any State for the purpose, 
in the same manner and upon like terms and conditions as con- 
tracted with such Commissions, boards, or officers for the execution 
of the act of 1882, to regulate immigration. The act of 1891 con- 
solidated the various Congressional acts in relation to immigration 
and the importation of aliens under contract or agreement to per- 
form labor; and the execution of the statutes, both in respect to 
immigration and the importation of alien contract laborers, was 
placed in the hands of federal officers, under direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and has been so continued under the act 
of 1893. 

The subject of the wholesale and almost unchallenged importation 
of alien laborers to this country, unskilled in all respects, even if not 
under contract to labor, is one of great public importance ; and, ob- 
viously, it should receive in some respects more careful and consid- 
erate attention than heretofore by those charged with the enactment 
and execution of federal statutes relating to immigration. The 
skilled workmen of the various trades and mechanical and manufact- 
uring occupations throughout the country are generally well organ- 
ized and united in opposition to the importation of skilled foreign 
workmen likely to come into competition with them in their numer- 
ous vocations. ‘These organizations, through their agents at home 
and abroad, keep the federal authorities constantly and well advised 
of intended shipments here of skilled foreign competitors ; and the 
statutes against the incoming of such, and for their return to the 
countries from which they may be brought, appear, on the whole, to 
be fully enforced at the various United States ports, and thus afford 
the protection for which they were designed. 


There is another and large class of our home laborers, however, 
unskilled in trades and special pursuits, which apparently is not 
properly protected against the competition of imported and other 
unskilled foreign laborers. Indeed, we open the doors as widely as 
possible to depress our unskilled home laborers by desperate compe- 
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tition from abroad. ‘hese home laborers, both native and adopted, 
belong mainly to our fixed population, many of them being the 
owners of moderate homes, having families to support and educate ; 
and they therefore play an important part in the social and material 
interests of the country and in the defence and maintenance of the 
government. ‘They are too wide-spread and diversified in their pur- 
suits for defensive organization, like the skilled laborers, and conse- 
quently are brought into severe competition with the hosts of Euro- 
pean laborers who annually flock to or are imported into this country 
without intention of permanent residence or citizenship or interest 
in our social or governmental affairs, and whose services are ob 
tained at rates disastrous to our resident unskilled home workmen, 
the profits of which accrue mainly to contractors, padrones, and 
corporations. ‘The strong, robust, industrious, and frugal of these 
imported and other alien unskilled laborers, when their work is com- 
pleted, generally return to the countries whence they were brought 
or came, there to spend and enjoy the proceeds of their labor, and 
thus escape responsibility to the government and institutions of 
the country that had given them temporary protection and shelter; 
while the criminal, disabled, and indolent classes remain to burden 
our penal and charitable institutions through life or swell the ranks 
of mendicants, tramps, and vagrants, to infest and prey upon society. 
It is believed, therefore, that the existing federal statutes against 
the importation of alien contract laborers should be more rigidly 
and thoroughly enforced than heretofore in respect to the unskilled 
class, and that further legislation should be had to protect our un- 
skilled resident home laborers against the severe and almost ruinous 
competition of unskilled transient foreign laborers. This could prob- 
ably be best met by the imposition of a heavy capitation tax upon 
all alien immigrant passengers failing to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence to the inspecting officers of the ports at which they sought 
to land that they came to the United States for the purpose of per- 
manent residence or settlement, and not as transient passengers or 
mere sojourners. We wholly exclude Chinese laborers from landing 
in the country, mainly on the ground that they come here for tempo- 
rary residence only, to compete for the time being with our perma- 
nent resident unskilled home laborers, and to return to their own 
country when their work shall be completed. 


There would seem to 
be no valid reason, therefore, why we should not greatly restrict or 
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entirely exclude, if need be, the incoming of other foreign temporary 
unskilled laborers, as well as those from China, when they come to 
us from any country in such numbers as to injure and distress by 
their competition our permanent resident population, native and 
adopted, dependent upon the income of their unskilled labor for 
the maintenance and support of themselves and families. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From this examination of the federal statutes in relation to immi- 
gration, it would seem that they impose nearly all the restrictions 
that can well be enforced at the ports of debarkation against the 
introduction into this country of criminals, paupers, lunatics, and 
other disturbing and burdensome classes from foreign countries, and 
that any further legislation to this end should be directed toward 
a more thorough and systematic examination than at present pro- 
vided for of all intending immigrants before their embarkation by 
United States consuls and consular agents, to be fully empowered 
for the purpose. ‘The examination and listing of immigrants at the 
port of their departure by the master or commanding officer of the 
steamer or vessel by which they are to take passage to this country, 
as provided by the act of 1893, will, doubtless, prove beneficial by 
deterring some of the undesirable classes from seeking passage, 
which would otherwise make the attempt, and probably in most 
imstances succeed. The master or commanding officer of such 
steamer or vessel, aided by the examinations of the surgeon in 
charge, might be able to detect and exclude the extreme idiot and 
violent lunatic, the crippled and deformed, and those suffering from 
loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases; but it is difficult to see 
how, with the pressing duties incident to the generally hurried de- 
parture, he can detect the feeble-minded, mild lunatic, felon, pauper, 
polygamist, misdemeanant, or contract laborer, and thus prevent their 
securing passage. The only guide for the decision of such master 
or commanding officer in respect to the latter classes would be the 
unsupported statements of the persons seeking passage, and these 
would not be likely in their desire to leave the country to disclose 
facts in respect to themselves tending to defeat their object and 
purposes. 
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It is believed, therefore, as a further protection against undesit 
able immigrants, as recommended by the committee of the last Con 
ference, that we should require all persons intending to immigrate 
to this country to procure from some local court or officer of public 
record before leaving their homes a certificate of their proper char- 
acter, duly attested by the official seal of such court or officer, 
setting forth that the intended immigrant is a reputable and proper 
person and does not belong to any of the classes excluded by the 
statutes of the United States, which certificate duly approved, after 
full examination by the United States consul or consular agent of 
the port from which he intends to leave, should authorize the master 
or commanding officer of any steamer or vessel sailing from such 
port to allow him to embark, and to bring him to the United States, 
delivering the certificate thus provided for to the inspecting officer 
of the port at which he may desire to land, subject to examination 
there, as now provided for by statute. In case the United States 
consul or consular agent at any foreign port should find it impossible 
properly to examine and certify, with the force at his command, all 
of the persons desiring to immigrate through such port, he should 
be authorized to employ such medical and other expert aid as from 
time to time may seem necessary for the proper discharge of this 
duty. It has been suggested from some sources that such certifi 
cates, with consular approval, should be procured at least thirty days 
before embarkation of the intended immigrant, and also that an 
educational qualification should be required of all persons desiring 
to immigrate to this country. These and many other questions 
affecting immigration have frequently been discussed in these Con 


ferences, and their great and growing importance make them proper 
questions for further discussion by the Conference. 
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Chart No. 4. 
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SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE NATIONALITY OF 3,610,401 IMMIGRANTS, THE WHOLE N 


ARRIVING IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1873 TO 1882, INCLUSIVE. 
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Chart No. 6. 


SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE NATIONALITY OF 4,798,554 IMMIGRANTS, THE WHOLE NumpER 
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Child-saving. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD-SAVING 
WORK. 


BY C. D. RANDALL, CHAIRMAN. 


It is the question of the hour, the problem of the age. It was 
when the world began, and it is to-night. What shall we do for the 
children? ‘The inquiry was new when there were at first two sons, 
one of whom was right, while the other was a-criminal and a fugi- 
tive. Since then, in the same family and society, sometimes under 
elevating and again under debasing influences, one child has come 
out of the ordeal virtuous, and the other vicious. ‘The history of 
child-life has the brightest and the darkest pages in the history of 
the race. Its recital presents tableaux beautiful and terrible. If 
there be anything for which man should be blessed, it is for his love 
and kindness to children. If there be anything for which man 
should be cursed, it is his cruelty to children. ‘Through all time 
the child surrounded by the luxuries of affluence has fallen through 
idleness and enervating influences, and has often found his way to 
vice, dependence, and crime. The children of the poor are most 
exposed, and reach their sad fate through destitution, evil associa- 
tions, and intemperance. The last ranks first as the most deadly 
enemy of childhood, and of itself causes poverty, and brings evil 
association. And yet how hard has poverty been upon the young! 
The Christian philosopher may say of poverty as Pascal did, “I love 
poverty because Jesus Christ loved it”; but he did not have in 
mind the poverty which Victor Hugo wrote of when he said, “ Poy 
erty is that wonderful and terrible trial from which the feeble come 


out infamous, from which the strong come out sublime, the crucible 
into which destiny casts a man whenever she desires a scoundrel or 
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a demigod.” If man fails in such an ordeal, what may we expect of 
little children? ‘The history of child-life tells us, and we know by 
our observation and experience, that as long as the children are 
exposed to temptation many will fall, and from their numbers the 
hosts of dependants and delinquents will be recruited. 

What shall be done-for dependent and delinquent children? has 
never been asked with more emphasis than within the past twenty 
years. In Europe and America there has been a new crusade 
carried on for children. Private and public charity have broadened 
in their inceptions, and been more intelligent in their performance. 
The inquiry has been not How little can be done? but What ought to 
be done? The history of child-saving work in the last twenty years 
cannot be told in this brief address. Your committee early recog- 
nized this, and by the kind assistance of others not members of the 
committee has prepared a volume uniform with the Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, for distribu- 
tion among the members of the National and International Confer- 
ence, which contains histories of some of the principal movements 
in child-saving work in this country covering the period named. 
This volume is composed of monographs by prominent writers who 
are best acquainted with the subjects on which they write. This 
volume has been published by the committee, the writers bearing 
all the expense of the work. It is presented to the actual members 
of the Conference as the contribution of the writers to the cause. 
The committee intends this volume, so far as it goes, as the history 
contemplated for this occasion. 

There have been remarkable changes in our ideas in penology, 
pauperism, and prevention within twenty years. The papers and 
discussions in prison associations and in charity conferences twenty 
years ago did not have the character of to-day. ‘Then the prison 
discussions were on discipline and the construction of prisons, and 
somewhat on reformation. Charity discussion was more how to 
treat, handle, and dispose of the multitude of unfortunates. Since 
then prevention has intruded upon the meetings, and would be 
heard. Twenty years ago the literature of prevention was limited, 
and in it there was very little to aid the student in his researches 
after better methods. What a change has been made since then! 
Prevention for years has had a hearing, and to-day such as it never 
had before. This has been brought about by various causes, includ- 
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ing the progress of the times, which in this work is accelerated 
by labors of devoted specialists and organizations, prominent in 
which has been the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. Another cause has been the assistance of women in the work. 
We have seen them in national and international associations as 
speakers and writers of intelligence, force, and influence, in reform- 
atory and charitable institutions as superintendents and members of 
boards of control, where they have been capable and efficient. ‘They 
have carried into the work a motherly solicitude, a love for family life, 
and softening influences strengthening in their effect. The writings 
of European specialists and the experiences and legislation there 
have had a marked influence in America; and the new thoughts and 
new methods of America, which is far exce//ence the land of advance 
and reform, have been received with welcome abroad, and have been 
incorporated into systems there or have modified them. States 
have copied each other’s laws and methods, and profited by each 
other’s experiences. In these various ways advances have been 
made, some of which will be mentioned relative to children. 

The close of the nineteenth century witnesses the recognition of 
sociclogy as a science as never before. While in several universi- 
ties lectures have been occasionally given on the subject, it was not 
given a department with lectures through the year until this was 
done in the Chicago University. ‘This department is in charge of 
the Rev. Dr. Henderson, who, as a student and teacher, has made 
this department one of great importance, and one which we expect 
to be of great usefulness. ‘The child problem will have full atten- 
tion in the Chicago University. 


REMOVAL OF CHILDREN FROM THE COUNTY POORHOUSES. 


In 1876 the Hon. William P. Letchworth, LL.D., presented to the 
National Prison Association, held in the city of New York, the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: - 


Resolved, That it be recommended to the members of this Congress, and all 
others interested in the reforms which it seeks to effect, to use their best efforts 
to bring about, whenever practicable, such legislation as shall cause dependent 
children to be removed from county poorhouses, city and town almshouses, and 
common jails, and from all association with adult paupers and criminals, and 
placed in families, asylum§, and other appropriate institutions. 
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The State of New York, through the efforts of our distinguished 
and beloved co-worker, Mr. Letchworth, enacted a law substantially 
in keeping with the tenor of this resolution; and to him belongs the 
honor of inaugurating the great work of excluding dependent chil- 
dren from the county poorhouses. ‘Their confinement in county 
poorhouses with adult inmates had existed for generations, and con 
tinues now in many of our States. ‘These houses are, as they always 
were, nurseries of pauperism and crime. ‘The impressionable child 
lived there in common with the vicious, insane, and idiotic, in close 
and familiar association, and was soon contaminated. Michigan 
had in 1871 provided a home for its dependent children, virtually 
excluding them from the county poorhouses, and subsequently 
enacted the New York statute, positively excluding the children 
from the county poorhouses.. Pennsylvania soon enacted the New 
York law. Some other States did the same; and, although the 
States generally have not followed, yet the correctness of its princi- 
ple is admitted by all. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


In Mr. Letchworth’s resolution, and in the laws of Michigan and 
New York, the idea of a better classification appears in reference to 
dependent and delinquent children. ‘The removal of the children 
from county poorhouses was the first necessary step to classification. 
Michigan about that time passed an act which provided that chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age should not be confined in jails in 
the same rooms or cells with adult prisoners. Other States have 
followed with similar provisions, and the principle is accepted as 
correct. It is well known that a vicious child will corrupt his 
companion sooner than an adult will spoil the child. The most 
radical classification which requires the separation of delinquent and 
dependent children exists in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island. ‘The general adoption of this classification would 
hasten the decline of child dependence and crime. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN FROM CRUELTY. 


There has been a decided advance in ideas in this respect within 
twenty years, which has led to important legislation. The noted 
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New York society for the protection of children has been of un- 
limited benefit to the public and ill-treated children, and its intluence 
has led to the creation of numerous similar societies in this country. 
Laws relative to punishment of offenders for ill-treatment and the 
forfeiture of parental rights for the cruel treatment of children have 
been matured, and definitions which heretofore were crude and left 
too much in the discretion of the court have been made clearer, 
(he detinition in the Michigan statute is probably the most concise 
and broadest, as it covers not only physical, but mental and moral 
ill-treatment. An ill-treated child is defined to be: 


First.—One whose father, mother, or guardian shall habitually 
violate or permit such child to violate Sections 1, 2, 5, and 6 of this 
act. |‘These sections prohibit parents, ete., from permitting their 
children to act as beggars, acrobats, etc., and frequenting liquor 
saloons, selling obscene papers, etc. 

Second.— One whose father, mother, or guardian habitually causes 
or permits the health of such child to be injured, or his health or 
life to be endangered by exposure, want, or other injury to his per- 
son, or causes or permits him to engage in any occupation that will 
be likely to endanger his health or life or deprave his morals. 

Tkird.— One whose father, mother, or guardian is an habitual 
drunkard or a person of notorious and scandalous conduct, or a re 
puted thief or prostitute, or one who habitually permits him to fre- 
quent public places for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or 
to frequent the company of or consort with reputed thieves or prosti 
tutes with or without such father, mother, or guardian, or by any 


other act, example, or vicious training depraves the morals of such 
child. 


Under this act parental rights are forfeited and the child com- 
mitted to the State Public School, or may be placed directly in an 
approved home by the court. The law will be found in full in the 
reports of this Conference for the meeting in San Francisco. A 
California paper stated that, if for nothing else, it was worth hold- 
ing the Conference there to learn Michigan’s definition of ill-treat- 
ment. 

The protection of children under the common law and by recent 
statutes has, of late, become more certain. ‘The old English common 
law gave the father absolute control of the child. 


The tendency for 
many years has been, in legislation and in the courts, to place the 
rights of the State and child first, and the parents last. The welfare 
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of the State is always involved in that of the child. Now the uni- 
versal rule is, and greatly strengthened within twenty years, that the 
custody of the child shall be trusted to the parent best fit to have 
charge of its training, and, if neither parent is, then to award it to 
some suitable person or institution. 


STaTE CustTopy OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


The most significant advance during the past twenty years is 
State custody, supervision, and support of dependent children. ‘This 
includes their education and placing in family homes through the 
agency of a central home in which they are collected, and from 
whence they are restored to family life. This system was estab- 
lished in Michigan in 1871, and put in operation in 1874,— nine- 
teen years ago. ‘That was the first State or government that had 
ever undertaken such a work, 


It has proved eminently successful. 
lhis is the system which has been adopted in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Rhode Island, and has been very favorably considered in other 
States. 


The history of this system is fully described in the volume pre- 


sented by this committee, the writer being Mr. Galen A. Merrill, 
superintendent of the Minnesota State Public School. ‘The correct- 
ness of the theory on which this system is based has been generally 
commended. Its more generai adoption has been prevented by 
local influences, especially by the opposition of old precedents, es- 
tablished usages, conflicting interests, and the distrust of anything 
that is new. But this system has established its great economy and 
its usefulness for the State and the children beyond all question. 
In Michigan it has reduced child dependence in nineteen years 
fifty per cent. at least, while the population has increased at least 
seventy per cent. In other States child dependence has increased 
in greater ratio than the population, and the expenses have become 
enormous. Papers read in this Conference show in other States the 
increased child dependence in a greater ratio than the population. 
If for no other reason, the past twenty years have been more remark- 
able for the inauguration of this system than has any other twenty 
years in the history of child-saving. The system is not limited as 
private charity necessarily is, but cares for all the dependent chil- 
dren of the State, restoring them to family homes. 


As MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 


In visiting English and Scottish institutions, and there are many 
of high grade, I saw as bright girls and boys as one could find; and 
to my inquiries for what they were trained the universal answer 
was, * For domestic service.” That was discouraging to me. Gen- 
erally, in America the dependent child has a better chance in life, 
and especially under the Michigan system, where the contract of 
indenture requires that the child * shall be treated as a member of 


the family.” That means the child is to be at the same table, in 


the same school-house, in the same church, and in the same social 


life with the family. This is a remarkable advance over the harsh 


ness of old English apprenticeship, which has found little way in 
America. ‘Training for domestic service has not yet become an idea 
in American institutions. Here they are trained for equal citizens, 
and for that of course our opportunities are best. 


THE WorK OF PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


The amount of work done by the private charities in this country 
isimmense. It has increased from year to year until it is of very 


great magnitude. ‘The development of private charity will be found 


partly described in the volume of this committee, but its full study 


must be obtained from reports of the institutions. In general, the 


methods pursued have been commendable, and the results highly 
satisfactory; and their influence has been marked on the progress 
of child-saving in this country. 

The ideal system to accomplish the most good in child-saving has 
not been reached. All systems have their merits and defects. 
Here are some suggestions given as to the features of an_ ideal 
system. 

1, State supervision and control of all public and private institu 
tions for children to the extent necessary to secure full protection to 
the children in their civil and natural rights. 


> 


2. No child to be placed in a public or private institution except 
on judicial finding and approval that the child is dependent or 
delinquent. 
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3. All public and private institutions required to place dependent 
children in approved family homes within a reasonable time, the 
same course to be pursued with delinquent children, when practi- 
cable. 

}. The State to furnish aid to public institutions only, but to give 
full encouragement otherwise to private charities, reserving super- 
vision. 

5. The protection of ill-treated children by the execution of strin- 
gent provisions of law and forfeiture of parental rights, when neces- 
sary to that end. 

6. Always the radical separation of dependent and delinquent 
children. 

In connection with the first clause attention is called to Miss 
Minton’s paper in the full report of this committee, also to Mr. 
Letchworth’s. When we show that in less than twenty years Michi 
gan has reversed the rule of the ages that pauperism and crime 
increase in greater ratio than the population, the question of this 
hour is, Why will not other States for both humanity and economy 
do likewise? The answer is brief. In the older States especially, 
systems like that of New York and California have created influ- 
ences that must involve the public in the maintenance of present 
conditions for a long time to come. We will hope for the best, 
especially from States which are freer to act. In twenty years from 
now there should be no institution for children with even three hun- 
dred inmates. The institution should be only the half-way house 
while the child is on its way to a home. Detention in institutions 
for dependants or delinquents should only be to fit them for restora- 
tion to family homes. When this is done, our institution for chil- 
dren will have many vacant rooms, and many more family homes will 
be blessed by the presence of children. ‘To reach that result, the 
humanitarian labors to-day, now with encouragement and then with 
disappointment, but never surrendering. We think the future will 
measure men better than now. Some time we will not revere most 
the queen of the empire or the princess of to-day who receives our 
acclamations, but the Mary Carpenters who devoted their lives for 
the holy cause of the little children. In the future among the 
names of men we shall place highest those of John Howard of Eng- 
land, Baccaria of Italy, and Enoch Wines of America, because they 
loved their fellows, even in the dungeons. 
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But in the better age we shall not honor most the man who de 


vised the best prison or matured the highest system of prison disci 


pline, but the man or the woman who reaches down among the lowly 


and rescues the little child from the hardness of poverty and the 


danger of crime, and elevates it to a higher and better life. 
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THE HISTORY OF REFORMATORIES. 
BY REV. J. H. NUTTING. 


Owing to circumstances largely beyond my control, it became nec- 
essary to prepare this report without assistance from other members 
of the Committee on the History of Reformatories: hence only the 
writer can be held in any way responsible for its utterances. 

All reforms are the expression of ideas. The history of a reform 
is really a history of the rise and acceptance of reformatory ideas. 
Before there could be a reformatory for offenders against the peace 
and well-being of society, certain ideas concerning them had to be 
given up, and certain other ideas of a different and a better quality 
accepted. 

There was the feeling that one found guilty of crime was only a 
subject for condemnation and punishment. The society that he had 
outraged owed him nothing but to kill him,*or at least to shut him 
up under conditions such as would make his life miserable. At the 
beginning of this century two hundred and twenty-three offences 
were punishable with death; and it was thought that the best way to 
execute a criminal was the way that would insure to him a good 
measure of suffering. Electrocution has of late been much dis- 
cussed, and the reason strongly urged in its favor as against hang- 


ing is that death thus inflicted is instantaneous and painless. Not 
very long ago the same reason would have been as strongly urged 
on the other side of the argument, or it would have been at least 
denied that the feelings of the victim should have any influence in 
the matter. No one deemed it his duty to care for the imprisoned. 
They were as men dead before their time. One State kept her 
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prisoners in the underground excavations of an old mine, dripping 
with dampness, and into which the light of day never entered. 
Every prison was a scene of horrors. Men gathered their robes 
about them, and thanked God that they were not so ill-deserving as 
those prisoners whom the law had condemned, and whom it was the 
duty of all law-abiding citizens to hate. It was in the divine order 
that bad people should be punished by good people; and, if the 
disposition of these last to conform themselves to the divine order 
should have in it some element of vengefulness and cruelty, they 
were not to be severely censured on account of a feeling so perfectly 
natural. 

Closely connected with this was the notion that punishment is to 
be inflicted for its own sake, that the end of penalty is to make the 
wrong-doer suffer. Thus will his offence be expiated, and the 
demands of the law be fully met: only thus could justice be vindi- 
cated. That this idea has not been abandoned by all intelligent 
people appears from a paper read at the National Prison Congress 
held in Baltimore last December, the writer of which said, * The 
end of punishment is to punish.” It is an unchristian and a bar- 
barous sentiment; but I doubt not that it had an echo in the minds 
of some listeners, as | know it is entertained even at this late day 
by not a few persons who should have a better understanding of 
the matter. 

There was also an exaggerated notion of the deterrent force of 
penalty executed. It was thought that, if the criminal were made 
to suffer severely enough, he would cease from crime, and that 
others, seeing what was done to him, would through fear be con 
strained to walk uprightly. It was thought that, the severer the 
penalty, the greater its power to prevent crime, and that any general 
,cfort to make less unendurable the criminal’s case would be to open 
the gates and turn a flood of lawlessness upon society. At the same 
time, when a man had been hanged for stealing a rabbit, the stealing 


of rabbits did not cease; and, when a man had been publicly 
whipped for appropriating a pair of old and half-worn woollen socks, 
he continued thereafter, as before, an incorrigible thief. 


Such ideas had to be outgrown in a measure before there could 
be in the world such an institution as a reformatory for criminals of 
any age or of any degree. It must be seen that the men who are 
confined within prison walls are not of necessity monsters, but very 
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like the men who are not imprisoned, intensely human in all their 
attributes, having human instincts, human passions, and human limi- 
tations, the same in kind as are possessed by other men, and there- 
fore capable of being influenced by the same motives that influence 
other men, yet differing among themselves as other men differ among 
themselves. 

It must be seen that the same act done by different persons may 
not be at all the same act or involve its differing perpetrators in the 
same guilt and demerit; that the stage of mental and moral develop- 
ment reached by the offender is to be taken into the account, and 
permitted to have its weight in determining the treatment which he 
should receive ; that childish and youthful offenders are not to be 
regarded as like the man behind whom are many years of crime and 
numerous periods of imprisonment; that what might be justice in 
the one case may be the grossest injustice in the other; that treat- 
ment should differ as individuals differ. It must be seen that much 
of the crime that is perpetrated by young persons is the result of a 
heedless failure to forecast the consequences to themselves and to 
others or an inability to perceive moral differences, rather than the 


result of a premeditated and deliberate intent to do wrong; and that 
the majority of those who commit crime in their mature years have 
but little will power, being very often more weak than wicked in 
their law-breaking. 


In view of these things, it must further be perceived that the true 
end of punishment is the protection of society, and that society is best 
protected when in his punishment the wrong-doer has been reformed ; 
that the penalty of a broken law may be so administered as that it 
shall have a corrective value, and, however grievous in its day, shall 
at last bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness in them that 
are exercised thereby, becoming thus like unto the chastening of 
the Lord; that, instead of being in any measure of a vindictive’ 
intent, all penalty should be filled with a spirit looking toward new- 
ness of life; that, while the law-breaker is shut away from society 
for the good of society, society is bound, so far as may be, to make 
his term of imprisonment conduce to his best good and serve his 
highest interests. In a word, it must be seen that a just penalty, 
instead of being for the gratification of the more virtuous members 
of society or for the balancing of accounts with the evil-doer, setting 
so much pain to be endured over against so much evil done, should 
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have clearly and always in mind the profit of him upon whom it 
shall fall, and that to this end it should be received in an atmos- 
phere that is surcharged with reformative influences. 

Before there could be a well-appointed and wisely administered 
reformatory prison or school, it was essential that the criminal 
should be understood. ‘Though in all essentials he is as other men, 
he is yet in most cases defective. His deficiencies must be known, 
that they may be remedied. Commonly, he is physically unwhole- 
some. ‘The sin of his fathers is visited upon him in the form of a 
scrofulous taint. His own excesses and immoralities have to some 
extent, greater or less, shattered his constitution; he has in every 
conceivable way disregarded the conditions of health, till he is in a 
weakened state where he may become the easy prey of any disease 
that shall assail him. ‘The necessity must appear of compelling him 
to live in a wholesome way, while he receives such medical assist- 
ance as his case may require. 

In a great many instances he is illiterate. He has not learned to 
read and write, or he can do these things but poorly. 
is to him an unknown science. 


Arithmetic 
He must be taught the rudiments 
of knowledge, his mind stimulated, if possible, to seek wider attain 
ments. 

He may call himself a Roman Catholic or a Protestant: in either 
case, he has neglected the church, knows little of Christian doctrine, 
is uninstructed in that which is required by the moral law. The 
importance of his being given religious instruction must be admitted. 

He is destitute of industrial training, and has no industrial habit. 
The number of men skilled at any craft is exceedingly small in our 
prisons. Almost as small is the number of those who have worked 
continually as laborers of any grade. The vast majority of our 
prison population are idlers by taste and by occupation. Work 
is a necessity, and it should be of a kind at which they may earn 
honest dollars when the period of their confinement is at an end. 

The average criminal is lacking in manly qualities. He is but 
partially developed in the higher attributes of human nature. He 
does not know how to restrain himself, and he must be taught to do 
this. He is like a boy who has no plans for the future, does not 
entertain a thought of what he shall be or what he shall have next 


year: he must be taught how to-day may serve to-morrow. He is 


the victim of an inordinate self-conceit. Somehow, this conceit must 
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be taken out of him, and he be made to feel that in point of fact 
he is the fool of all fools. 

i have said nothing of the necessity that the grace of God shall 
come upon the criminal, in order to make him a man true and good, 
a law-abiding member of society. This necessity I recognize. Of 
the agencies through which it works | am speaking. Let these be 
furnished, and the efficient activity of grace divine will not be want- 
ing. 

Reformative ideas such as I have noted have been rapidly gain- 
ing ground during the last twenty years. In its annual gatherings 
this body has done much for their dissemination. Its members 
have acted as evangelists of the good news spoken in meetings like 
this, have travelled far and wide instructing the people in the same 
things,— and by not a few they have been received gladly,— until 
the effect is manifest in the appointments, the discipline, and the 
methods of nearly all prisons. Institutions have been founded 
whose prime motive is to improve and reform those whom the 
safety of the law-abiding demands shall be shut away from the 
common pursuits and liberties of life. These are of two classes, 
those for adults and those for boys and girls. 

In the year 1825 a House of Refuge had been established on 
Randall's Island, in the city of New York, through the efforts of 
Edward Livingston and his enlightened coadjutors, its purpose 
being to train idle and neglected youth who were growing up amid 
vicious surroundings. A similar institution was opened in Boston 
the following year, and another in Philadelphia two years later. To 
all of these boys and girls under sentence were committed, and by 
each aid was received from the public revenue. They were not, 
however, managed by the State; nor were they a component part 
of the penal system in the States wheré they were located. 

The first State Reform School was established at Westboro, Mass., 
in the year 1847, other States quickly following the example of 
Massachusetts, till there were, in 1872, reform schools dependent 
wholly or in part upon the State for support, and recognized as a 
part of the State’s penal system, in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
California; while in nearly all the other States there were schools 
of the same general aim and character, but under private or munic- 
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ipal management. ‘The average number of inmates in the year 
i871 was estimated at 12,000 boys and 1,000 girls. 

The number of inmates in forty-five reform schools scattered 
throughout the United States was, in the year 1891, almost 15,000. 
[hese were supported at an aggregate expense of perhaps $2,900, 
000, or at a cost of $193 for each inmate. It seems impossible to 
name exact figures, because of the custom which some have of re- 
porting the reform school unitedly with some other institution 


an 
example of this being shown in the case of the 


Indiana Girls’ 
School, which is reported with the Woman's Prison. Another ex- 
ample is in the case of the school on Deer Island in Boston Har- 
ber, which is reported with the House of Industry and the House 
of Reformation. 


Thirteen schools are reported as walled schools, and thirty as 
open schools, which shows how widely it has been decided that Dr. 
Howe was not mistaken when many years ago he declared in the 
State of Ohio that the prison features should be eliminated from a 
juvenile reformatory. The value of these 


numbers is, however, 
lessened when the facts concernit 


1g some schools reported as open 
are known. ‘The word “open” seems to be a not very exact term: 
its meaning differs widely as applied to different schools. One 
so-called open school is in the same building with the State prison, 
and governed by the same officers, and, so far as an observant 
visitor can see, is subject to the same restraints and the same sort 
of discipline, the inmates of the two institutions meeting together 
in one chapel every Sunday. Another so-called open school is on 
an island in the Atlantic Ocean, with some miles of deep water 
around it, and is closely connected with two reformatories for adults 


in all its management. On the other hand, one school appears to 


the visitor as free of all that would suggest the prison as any well- 
regulated and wisely governed academy or boarding-school. 

The character of the industries pursued in reform schools has 
been for some time changing. The employment of boys and girls 
upon contract labor is deservedly falling into disrepute, and has 
been in some schools wholly abolished. The practice of requiring 
that they shall earn their support at brush-making, cane-seating, and 
at other forms of toil at which they can never hope to earn a dollar 
after leaving the school, finds the number of its defenders fast 
diminishing. 


It is being seen that the more profitable thing for the 
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State is to teach the boy to make something which has not the peni- 
tentiary stamp on it, and which he can make with profit to himself 
after leaving the school. Some years since the first trades school 
within a reform school was instituted at Rochester, N.Y., under that 
veteran reform school superintendent, Captain Levi S. Fulton, now 
at the head of the Cincinnati House of Refuge. ‘This feature has 
since been introduced into a few other schools, one of these attempt- 
ing with great success to teach no less than six of the trades at which, 
if one be proficient, he can always earn a comfortable and honest 
livelihood. It is safe to say that twenty years from now a large ma 
jority of all the reform schools in the United States will be trades 
schools. 

The results of that which has been done for reform school boys 
and girls must be recognized as abundantly compensating for all 
the expenditure incurred. Some have said that six out of ten, and 
others that eight out of ten, of all that were admitted to the schools, 
have afterward become industrious, honest, and useful citizens. 


Such statements are not to be received without question. ‘The 
impossibility of following them all when they have passed out into 
freedom appears, a multitude dropping almost immediately out of 


sight, who may or may not be doing well. It can, however, be said 
with confidence that the number is large of those whose future 
seemed most unpromising, and who would but for the influence of 
the reform school be now occupying cells in our penitentiaries, but 
who are now livihg respectably in the world. It can also be said 
that the ratio of reform school boys who afterward must be counted 
in our prison population is gratifyingly small. 

Perhaps I[ cannot better show the great advance that has been 
made than by describing briefly a model school of to-day. It is an 
ideal school, realized in actual life. I may be excused for saying 
that it is a school to which the writer holds an official relation. 
This school is in the country, on a farm perhaps of sixty acres, at a 
considerable distance from all neighbors, and having no relations 
in its management with any other institution whatsoever. Only boys* 
are received who have been convicted in the courts of crime or mis- 
demeanor, and it therefore prefers to be known as a reform school 
rather than by any other title that might less correctly interpret its 
real character and work. It is an open school; that is, there is 
neither wall nor fence about it, and upon the doors and windows of 
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the various buildings are only such locks as are used in our dwell 
ings. It is a cottage school, each cottage accommodating per- 
haps fifty boys, and complete in itself, having its own dining-room, 
school-room, bath-room, sleeping-rooms, and playground, with its 
own teacher and officers, who have their home in the cottage with 
the boys. It is a trades school, turning out printers, carpenters 
blacksmiths, and machinists, who easily find employment as such 
when discharged from the school. Such boys as are not likely to 
succeed at one of these trades work on the farm and about the barn. 
It is neither expected nor desired that the boys shall earn a dolla 
for the State, but only that they shall know how to earn a dollar for 
themselves when they go free. All attend school three hours in 
each day, five days in a week, and twelve months in the year. Such 
boys as are too small for the shops are in the school-room six hours 
in each day. All the teachers are young women of excellent social 
standing, and well qualified to teach in the free public schools of 
any city in the State. The boys are organized into a battalion of 
infantry, with a competent military instructor, each cottage furnish 
ing an officered company. ‘There is a chaplain, in his official station 
neither a Roman Catholic nor a Protestant, but simply a Christian, 
who meets all the boys in chapel on Sunday, and conducts with them 
a service of instruction and worship, in which every boy has his own 
part. There is freedom of worship for the adherents of every creed 
and church, and of this freedom some regularly avail themselves, as 
they are visited by their respective clergymen, but all must attend 
the chaplain’s service. The boys are not permitted on leaving the 
school to drop at once out of the knowledge and thought of its man 
agement, but are inquired after and visited till it is believed that 
they are fully established in right ways; and they in turn maintain 
an active interest in the school, delighting in visits made to the 


school, where they are always welcome, and in other ways keeping 
themselves familiar with its workings and progress. 


If the number of schools to which this description might apply in 
all its details is small, those which are advancing toward the same 
high grade of excellence are certainly many. 


VIII. 


Whe Prison Question. 


PROGRESS FOR TWENTY YEARS, 1873-93. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF PRISONS. 


BY GENERAL R. BRINKERHOFF, CHAIRMAN. 


In the consideration of progress made in dealing with the various 
classes of people that come within the purview of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, it is evident that with the crimi- 
nal classes less progress has been made than in any other. The 
reasons for this are evident enough; but it is not our purpose now 
to consider them, but simply to ascertain what progress, if any, has 
been made in the last twenty years. 

During the period of time commencing ten years before the War 
of the Rebellion, which is known as the anti-slavery period, and con- 
tinuing ten years after it, prison reform was not active. In 1870, 
however, the National Prison Association was organized, and a nota- 
ble meeting ‘was held in Cincinnati, in which thirty-nine States were 
represented; and the importance of the prison question was con- 
sidered and emphasized. 

Three years later the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was organized; but during the first five years its annual 
reports do not show any reference to the prison question, except a 
brief discussion in regard to juvenile delinquents. 

The Prison Congress of Cincinnati, however, inaugurated a new 
era, and the seed there sown took root, and with the fostering care 
of the three succeeding congresses of Baltimore, St. Louis, and New 
York, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, grew and flourished ; and then, upon 
the discontinuance of the Prison Congress, the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1878 took up the work, and until 
1883, when the Prison Congress was reorganized, was the only 
national organization giving special attention to prison reforms. 
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BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction originated 
with the State boards of charities and correction in existence in 
1873; and growth has been due mainly to the increase in the number 
of these boards, which now includes one-third of the States of the 
Union, and it is to their influence very largely that the progress 
made in dealing with the criminal classes is due. 

In New York and Massachusetts, where the State Board of Chari- 
ties has no supervision of corrections, its place has been supplied 
by the New York Prison Association and the Massachusetts Prison 


Commission; and in Maryland, where there is no board of charities 


or of corrections, the Prisoners’ Aid Association has taken its place. 


Wherever a State board of charities and correction or its equiva- 
lent exists, there progress has been the greatest, and during the 
period under consideration there is no fact more evident; and there- 


fore to the extension of these or similar organizations we must look 
in the main for progress in the future. 


THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 


The first long step forward in prison reform during the period now 
under consideration was the organization of the New York State 
Reformatory in 1877 at Elmira, when, for the first time in America, 
adult felons were committed under the indeterminate sentence, and 
were treated under a system of progressive classification and condi- 
ditional release based upon attainments in conduct and character 
while in prison. 

The success of the Elmira system, which is a modification of the 
Crofton system, marks the beginning of the end of the old repressive, 
deterrent, /ex falionis ideas of dealing with criminals; and the light 
of the new era is now visible in every State in the Union. 

Reformatories for adults upon the Elmira pattern, so far as grades, 
marks, and conditional liberation are concerned, have been estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Lllinois, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, and its principles, to a greater or less extent, are 
now in practical operation in a majority of our American prisons, 
and it is fair to predict that before the close of the opening decade 
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of the coming century the Elmira system of graded prisons and 
classified prisoners will prevail in every State in the Union. 

As an outgrowth of the Elmira experiment, we have in several 
States the parole system without the indeterminate sentence. ‘This 
modification first went into effect in the Ohio penitentiary at Colum 
bus in 1885, and has since been extended to Minnesota, California, 
and New Jersey, and is under legislative consideration in several] 
other States. 


PRISON LABOR. 


Twenty years ago the system of contract labor in our American 
prisons was practically universal, and prison industries as a means 
of reformation or of preparation for free life were not largely con- 
sidered; and the Cincinnati Congress of 1870 declared that * we 
regard the contract system of prison labor as commonly practised 
in this country as prejudicial alike to discipline, finance, and the 
reformation of the prisoner.” 

Since then no prison subject has received larger attention than 
prison labor, and, notwithstanding the vagaries of labor unions and 
the mistakes of well-meaning reformers, a large advance has been 
made in its employment as a reformatory discipline. 

In several of the larger States contract labor has been abolished. 
So, also, by an act of Congress passed in 1887, “the employment at 
contract labor of any criminal incarcerated for violation of any laws 
of the government of the United States was prohibited.” 

The subject of prison labor is still open to large discussion as to 
methods and systems, but the importance of utilizing it for reforma- 
tory purposes is no longer denied. Even in the South where the 
lease system, that worst form of contract labor, has prevailed almost 
universally, a great change in public sentiment has taken place in 
recent years; and in Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, the Carolinas, and 
in both East and West Virginia, legislative provisions have already 
been made for its entire abolition, and in Nebraska and Montana 
there is a public sentiment which is not likely to permit its continu- 
ance beyond the life of existing leases. 

In Alabama, which is the heart of the old South, in the month of 
February last, an act was passed providing for the classification of 
convicts, and requiring “that the labor and instructions of the con- 
victs of the first or better grade shall be directed with reference to 
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fitting the convict to maintain himself by honest industry after his 
discharge from imprisonment as the main object of such labor and 
training.” 

In a large majority of reformatories for juvenile delinquents th: 
labor of inmates is a part of the school curriculum, and industrial 
training a dominant requirement. In fact, some of these institutions 
are practically schools of technology; and of these the New York 
Industrial School at Rochester, the House of Refuge at Cincinnati, 
and the Reformatory at Whittier, Cal., are notable examples. 


PRISON PUNISHMENTS. 


At the National Prison Congress at Cincinnati, in 1870, the 
warden of a large prison is reported as saying, “1 think the legiti- 
mate object of a prison is to punish men for committing crime.” 
Another prison warden is reported as saying in a speech to his sub 
ordinate officers, “It is evident these men are sent here for punish- 
ment; and now the great question to solve is, How shall we proceed 
to punish them the most?” It is not likely that any American 
warden in 1893 would approve a doctrine so atrocious; but, if there 
are any such, they are rare and very new in prison management. 
Twenty years ago, with rare exceptions, the lash or some other 
form of physical torture was considered indispensable to the main- 
tenance of discipline in our prisons, but in recent years its necessity 
has been largely questioned; and in all our prisons its use has 
greatly decreased, and in some it has been entirely abandoned. In 
fact, corporal punishment, at least in our Northern prisons, is now 
the exception rather than the rule; and in several States it is pro- 


hibited by law. For the initiation of this reform and in maintain- 


ing a continuous example of its wisdom the country is largely 
indebted to the humane and intelligent wardens of the penitentiaries 
at Allegheny, Penn., and the United States Military Prison at 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


In the maintenance of discipline the principle of rewards, with 
progressive classification, has been shown to be more effective than 
physical torture; and the old barbarisms are rapidly passing away. 
instead of punishment as the main purpose of imprisonment, the 
dominant idea has become the protection of society, which can be 
best secured by the reformation of the prisoner or, upon failure to 
reform, by his permanent retention in prison. 
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PRISON SCHOOLS. 


During the past twenty years there has been large improvement 
in the opportunities offered for the moral and intellectual culture of 
prisoners ; and a prison now without a school where prisoners who 
are illiterate can at least learn to read and write is exceptional, and 
a prison without some moral or religious instruction on the Sabbath 
is practically unknown. 


PRISON CONSTRUCTION. 


During the past twenty years about forty new penal and reforma- 
tory institutions have been erected; and large improvements in 
construction have been attained in all directions, and especially in 
sanitary arrangements. Of the convict prisons the best examples, 
probably, are the Western Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Allegheny, 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, the Ohio State Reforma- 
tory at Mansfield, the Industrial Reformatory at Huntington, Penn., 
and the Minnesota State Reformatory at St. Cloud. Of the juvenile 
reformatories the State School at Whittier, Cal., and the State 


Reform School at Red Wing, Minn., are probably the most satis- 
factory. 


Of the older prisons many have been enlarged, and some practi- 
cally reconstructed, and all, doubtless, are more or less improved. 
So far as construction is concerned, our American prisons compare 
favorably with those of any other country. 


PRISONS FOR WOMEN. 


In the care of female prisoners the most notable advance made 
during the past twenty years is the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for Women, which was opened June 30, 1874, 
and which in its equipment and management and reformatory results 
has no superior in the world. From the beginning it has been con- 
trolled by women. The number of its inmates now is about four 
hundred and fifty. It is conducted upon the Elmira system, but 
has four grades instead of three, and its methods of marking are 
somewhat different, and its system of paroles is largely different. 
In all its departments it is admirably managed, and as a prison for 
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women is a model for the nation: and it is worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. 
(he Women’s Reformatory at Indianapolis, which is the first of 


its kind in America, is also worthy of notice and commendation. 


County JAILS. 


Of all our prisons our county jails are the most unsatisfactory ; 
but still during the past twenty years they have made greater prog 
ress than in the previous century, and there is now a public senti 
ment in favor of a revolution in jail construction and management 
which commands attention, and promises still larger progress in 
the near future. 

Our jails are an inheritance from Great Britain; and the average 
American jail is practically that which John Howard found in Bed 
fordshire, England, when he entered upon his duty as_ sheriff of 
that county. The prisoners during the day are congregated in a 
common hall,—- old and young, innocent and guilty,—and are thus 
permitted to contaminate each other at leisure. 


In recent years, however, quite a number of jails have been con- 


structed with a view to the cellular separation of prisoners both day 


and night; and in a few such separation is enforced. The pioneer 
jail of this kind, and the only one in which the absolute separation 
of prisoners has been maintained for more than twenty years, is the 
Suffolk County jail in Boston, and in construction and management 
it still remains one of the best in America. 

The jails of Chester, Delaware, and several other counties in 
Pennsylvania are older than those in Boston, and have maintained 
the separation of prisoners longer, and in some respects they are 
superior to the Suffolk County jail; but they are convict prisons as 
well as jails, and to that extent are objectionable. 

The principle of a separation of prisoners has also been extended 
to several Western States, and notably in Ohio, where nearly all 
new jails constructed during the past twenty years have been built 
on what is known as the central corridor, or ‘* Ohio plan,” which are 
so constructed as to permit the entire separation of prisoners. An 
act of the General Assembly, passed March 20, 1891 (QO. L., vol. 
80, p. 150), provides “that, wherever the construction of a county 
jail will permit, the strict separation of prisoners shall be maintained 
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at all times ; and no prisoners therein awaiting trial shall be placed or 
allowed to remain in the same cell or room with any other prisoner.”’ 
A similar law was enacted by the Minnesota Legislature of 1893. 

Of Ohio jails the Franklin County jail at Columbus is probably 
the best in construction and administration. About one-fourth of 
the eighty-eight counties in Ohio now have jails upon the central 
corridor plan, although separation has not been as fully enforced as 
the law requires. 

Still another plan for the separation of prisoners, worthy of atten- 
tion, is in a jail recently constructed at Stockton, Cal. 

In sanitary arrangements American jails, very generally, have been 
improved in the past twenty years. 


UNITED STATES PRISONERS. 


United States prisoners convicted of felonies under federal laws, 
for the most part, are confined in State penitentiaries under contract 
with State authorities. The only exceptions are those confined in 
Territorial prisons. According to the report of the attorney-general 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, there were 1,850 such prisoners, 
distributed among fifty-five different prisons; but nearly one-half of 
the whole number were in the three States of New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

For ten years past the National Prison Association has urged 
upon Congress the evil results of this system, and the necessity of 
federal prisons for federal prisoners; and finally, in 1891, by the 
Fifty-first Congress, (26 Stat., p. 839), a law was enacted authoriz- 
ing the construction of three United States prisons, to be located 
one north and another south of the 39th degree of north latitude, 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, and the third west of the Rocky 
Mountains; but, unfortunately, no appropriations were made for 
them. The passage of this biil, however, is a step forward worthy 
of notice ; and the result doubtless will be large progress in the near 
future. 

During the past twenty years a number of Territorial jails have 
been built, and others have been improved. The jails in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and at Fort Smith, Indian Territory, are especi- 
ally noteworthy. 

That a great government like ours should convict its citizens of 
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offences against its laws, and then consign them to the tender mer- 
cies of prison authorities in whose appointment it has no voice, and 
over whom it has no control, is greatly to be deplored; and it is to 
be hoped that the authorization by Congress of federal prisons 
marks the beginning of a new and better era. 

While we are unable to report any large progress on the part of 
the United States in dealing with civil offenders, it is far different 
with military offenders ; and the creation and administration of the 
United States military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., is in 
every way creditable. This prison was established in 1875, and its 
management from the beginning has been admirable. It has an 
average of about six hundred inmates, and in all of its departments 


it has kept abreast of the best intelligence of the world in prison 


methods. 


JUVENILE REFORMATORIES. 


Of all our institutions established for the care and treatment of 
the delinquent classes our juvenile reformatories are the most satis- 
factory, and will compare favorably with similar institutions in any 
other country. 

At the National Prison Congress in Cincinnati in 1870 the total 
number of juvenile reformatories in the United States was reported 
as nineteen, with an average of inmates of less than 8,000. In 
1880, by the census reports, the number of inmates in juvenile re- 
formatories aggregated 11,468, and in 1890 14,846, and the number 
of reformatories had grown to over sixty. 

In the construction, equipment, and management of these reforma- 
tories there has been large improvement in all directions, but prob- 
ably the most important features of progress have been in the line 
of industrial training as an essential part of the school curriculum ; 
and this tendency has been intensified year by year until quite a 
number of these institutions are now essentially schools of technol- 
ogy. One of the pioneers in this system of industrial training, and 
probably the best example of its development, is the Industrial 
School at Rochester, N.Y., heretofore referred to. 


RECIDIVISTS. 


In our methods of dealing with recidivists considerable progress 


has been made, and mainly within the last ten years. The first 
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attempt in America to deal with recidivists by legislation was in 
Louisiana, in 1870 (Sect. 974, Revised Statutes), by which judges 
were empowered “to sentence any person who may be convicted of 
a second or third offence to double or triple the penalty imposed by 
law; and for a fourth offence the person may be sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment.” 

In Ohio a similar law was passed May 4, 1885 (O. L., vol. 82, 
p. 236), by which * every person who, after having been convicted 
of felony, shall be deemed and taken to be an habitual criminal, and 
on the expiration of the term for which he shall be so sentenced, he 
shall not be discharged from imprisonment, but shall be detained 
during his natural life, unless pardoned by the governor.” ‘This law 


has been enforced to some extent, but not so fully as it should be, 


for the reason that prosecuting attorneys have been derelict in indict- 
ing recidivists as such. 

Laws somewhat similar have been passed in Massachusetts, and 
some other States with like results; but public sentiment generally 
has become more pronounced in favor of a more efficient enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

There is also a growing sentiment in favor of cumulative sentences 
upon misdemean4nts confined in workhouses. In Ohio this princi- 
ple was fully adopted by the General Assembly in a bill passed April 
14, 1893, in which it is provided that cumulative sentences shall be 
imposed upon misdemeanants sentenced to workhouses, and that the 
sentence for a second offence shall be double the first, and the third 
double the second; and that for the fourth offence the offender 
shall be adjudged an habitual offender, and shall be sentenced for 
a period not greater than three years, nor less than one year, unless 
pardoned by the governor. 

Provision is also made for the classification and grading of pris- 
oners, with promotion and degradation upon the Elmira pattern, 
and with the privilege of parole upon similar conditions. 


PRISONERS’ Atp ASSOCIATIONS. 


The important work of aiding discharged prisoners to reinstate 
themselves in society as self-supporting citizens has made but little 
progress in the United States, and yet the first organized association 
for this purpose in the world was established in 1776 in Philadel- 
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phia ; and, with the exception of a very few years during the Revo 
lutionary War, “the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons’ has maintained a continuous career of increasing 
usefulness to the present. 

Other nations have followed the example of the Philadelphia so 
ciety, at least to the extent of aiding discharged prisoners; and in 
England there are sixty-nine prisoners’ aid associations, and all ove 
Europe they are considered an important help in the reformation of 
criminals. 

In the United States fourteen such associations have been organ 
ized during the century, and a majority of them during the past 
twenty years; and the most of them are still in existence. Of those 
still alive, but few are largely useful. Of these, Philadelphia, New 
York, Maryland, Detroit, Massachusetts, and Connecticut are the 
most noteworthy. 

The tendency in America is to the parole system, an essential 
feature of which is that no prisoner can be paroled until a place is 
guaranteed to him where for at least six months he can earn a liv 
ing by honest industry. Under the parole system, where release can 
only be attained by conduct which gives satisfactory assurance 
of reformation, no difficulty is found in securing remunerative em- 
ployment upon discharge. In fact, at the Elmira Reformatory, where 
the parole system has been in operation for sixteen years, the de 
mand for discharged prisoners is greater than the supply; for em- 
ployers have found by experience that graduates of that institution 
are valuable acquisitions. 


CONDITIONAL LIBERATION. 


During the past twenty years, in dealing with the criminal classes 
in America there is probably no principle or practice of larger sig- 
nificance or more rapid growth than that of the conditional libera- 
tion of prisoners. It was alluded to as a promising theory at the 
Cincinnati Congress in 1870; but it was not put into operation in 
a prison for adults until 1877, when the Elmira Reformatory was 
opened. Since then, however, it has grown rapidly, and is fast 
becoming a sive gua non in American penology. ‘There are two 


forms of conditional liberation now in operation. One is by parole 


under the indeterminate sentence, as at Elmira and in Ohio, and the 
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other is by conditional pardon, as in Minnesota and Indiana; but 
both are operated by progressive classification and the marking sys- 
tem, and, when properly administered, the results have been most 
gratifying. In the judgment of many of our best penologists, condi- 
tional liberation is the most important development of the period 
now under consideration, and especially in its connection with the 
indeterminate sentence, where a criminal goes to prison as an insane 
patient goes to an asylum, to be cured, and not to be liberated until 
he is cured, and then only released on probation, until experience 
shows him to be trustworthy. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Considerable progress has been made in recent years in improved 
methods for the identification of criminals, and the adoption in 1887 
by the Wardens’ Association of the anthropometric system of Ber- 
tillon has secured the co-operation of prison managers in at least 
a dozen States and of the police authorities in the larger ¢ities. 

The central office for registration thus far has been in Chicago, 
but there is now a prospect that the Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington will assume this work and maintain a bureau of registration 
for all the States. ‘This is greatly to be desired, for without it the 
best results cannot be attained. 


CONCLUSION. 


In a résumé of progress for twenty years in so large a country as 
the United States, of course only a brief outline can be presented 


in the time allotted. However in the appendix herewith transmitted 
will be found reports from several States, in which details of prog- 
ress are more fully presented, and which will help materially to 
a proper appreciation of the advancements made during the period 
under consideration. 

Interrogatories were sent early in the year to governors of all the 
States and ‘Territories, and responses have been received from many ; 
but, except in States where Boards of Charities and Correction exist, 
the facts furnished have not been as satisfactory as could be desired. 
But still much of the information obtained is valuable, and has been 
abstracted and appended hereto. 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT 


ON 


OF THE COMMITTEE 


PRISONS. 
According to the census of 1890, the number of prisoners in the 


United States and their classification as to number and the general 
character of their offences was as follows : 


Pi OFFI ! AGAINST > 
@ CLASSES Total. On the Miscel- 
; =n . ae HighSeas. laneous. 
The Gov The 
ernment Society. Person Property 
\dults, 82,329 1,839 18,865 17,281 27.707 ‘ 6,633 
3 5 7 79797 4 33 
Male, 75,924 1,823 15,033 16,511 36, 382 n 6,171 
bs Female, 6,405 16 3,832 770 1,325 462 
a 
a Juveniles, 14,546 15 0,93 308 5515 - 3,07 5 
Male, 11,535 18 | 5,22 291 | 4,169 - 1,835 
Female, 3,311 1,705 17 340 1,240 
». / / 4 


Of the 82,326 criminals in custody in the 


Unite 


‘d States 57,310 


q were pure whites, 24,277 negroes and colored, 407 Chinese, and 336 


of all others. 

7 Of the 57,310 white prisoners 15,932 were foreign born, 12,601 
were born of foreign parents, and 2,881 had one parent foreign 
born, birth and parentage of all the others unknown. ‘Thus, omit 

ting the unknown, it appears that 28} per cent. of our criminals are 

foreign born; and, counting parentage, it seems that but 43} per 
cent. are of the native element, while nearly 57 per cent. are of the 

7 foreign. 

In the census of 1870 the total number of persons reported in 


prison June 1 was 32,901; but no classification is given, except as 


to color and nativity. 
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ALABAMA, 


In Alabama in 1Sgo there were 1,086 prisoners, 1,021 males and 
65 females. Of these 300 were within the walls of the penitentiary 
at Wetumpka and 786 at the Pratt mines. In Alabama under the 
lease system progress has not been rapid; but it has been steady, 
especially during the past ten years. 

In 1882 the authority of inspectors was enlarged and their duties 
increased. Frequent inspections were required. Provisions were 
made for the care of the sick and to prevent abuse and mistreat- 
ment. The greatest improvement of all and the best provision in 
the law was that allowing the governor to break up any contract 
without assigning any reason. 

In 1884, under what is known as the *“ Coleman Law,” the 
methods of administration were largely improved, and many abuses 
were abolished. 

In 1885 a well-equipped general hospital for the chronic sick and 
those broken down in the mines was established, and has accommo- 
dations for about two hundred. 

In 1888 two new prisons were erected, accommodating five hun- 
dred prisoners, and greatly improving their condition. 

Since 1888 females and boys under fifteen years of age have been 
kept out of the mines, and are leased separately, and kept in com- 
fortable prisons near Wetumpka. 


Recently, however, by an act passed Feb. 14, 1893, a sweeping 
change has been authorized in the whole prison system of the State. 
Of these changes the most noticeable are : 


1. The entire abolition of the lease system upon the expiration of 
leases now in force. 

2. The grading of prisons and the classification of prisoners, with 
promotion and degradation upon a definite system. 

3. Cellular separation of all prisoners at night. 

4. The establishment of a juvenile reformatory for minors under 
sixteen years of age. 

5. Providing that the labor of all convicts of the first or better 
grade shall be directed to fitting the convict to maintain himself by 
honest industry after his discharge from imprisonment, as the main 
object of such labor and training. 

6. ‘The manufacture by convict labor of clothing and other arti- 
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cles required for the use of any State institutions, including food 


products from farms. 


In short, Alabama, under this new law, comes to the front with 
penal legislation worthy of imitation by any State in the Union 


ARIZONA. 


In the Territory of Arizona in 1870 there were 11 prisoners; in 
1890, 144, all males except 1, in United States Penitentiary at 
Yuma, which has 210 cells. 


No reply to inquiries made. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas in 1870 had 362 prisoners. In 1890, 832: males, 821; 
females, 11. Prison at Little Rock. 

For many years Arkansas has been under the lease system, but 
with gradual ameliorations, until in March, 1893, a bill was passed 
providing for its abolition. 

In 1876 a new cell building was erected 


at the penitentiary at 
Little Rock, with 232 new cells; 


and the prison walls were extended 
so as to take in 6} acres of additional grounds. 

In 1886 a new hospital and women’s building, and a new shop 
building, were erected. 

In 1889 a law was passed requiring the appointment of an inspec- 
tor of convicts, with power to correct abuses. 

The law referred to as recently enacted not only provides for the 
abolition of the lease system, but also inaugurates radical changes 
in prison management as follows : 

1. The Governor, Secretary of State, and Attorney-General are 
constituted a board of commissioners to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the law. 


> 


2. The system of labor for convicts shall be under the contract 
or the State account system, or partly one and partly the other, as 
shall in the discretion of the Board of Commissioners be deemed 
best for the interest of the State; but no contract shall be let for 


any such convict labor if equally remunerative employment can be 
furnished by the State and worked on State account. 


3. Such industries shall be established as will furnish the chari- 
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table institutions of the State with such articles as are necessary to 
be used in such institutions. 

4. Coal lands, timber lands, and farm lands belonging to the 
State may be operated on the State account system. 

5. The commissioners are given ample powers for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the act, and the prospect for a large advance 
in prison reform in all directions is promising. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California has two State prisons,— San Quentin, with a capacity 
of 1,500, and Folsom, with a capacity of 700. In these prisons, by 
the census of 1890, were 2,115 prisoners,— 2,030 males and 85 
females. ‘The number of prisoners in 1870 was 1,574. 

There are also two juvenile reformatories,— one at Whittier for 
boys and girls, occupied July 1, 1890, which now has 300 inmates, 
and one at Ione, Amador County, for boys only, not yet completed. 
Both of these reformatories are well planned and well built, and are 
a credit to the State. 

Few changes have been made in the criminal code. A _ law 
passed, known as the Goodwin credit act, gives two months each 
year for the first two years, and four months for following years, and 
is a useful law, and has been found a valuable aid to discipline. Of 
late years all. modes of harsh punishment have been given up. If 
deprivation of privileges fails, solitary confinement for a short time 
is found sufficient. 

By act passed in 18g0 executions of the death penalty are re- 
quired to be at one of the State prisons. 

The labor of prisoners is upon State account, and mainly in the 
manufacture of jute grain-bags. . 


COLORADO. 


Colorado has one penitentiary, at Cafion City, with a capacity of 
818, and, according to the census of 1890, had 526 prisoners,— 522 
men and 4 women. It also has a juvenile reformatory at Golden, 
called the State Industrial School, with 149 inmates in 1890,— 145 
males and 4 females. 


Colorado is a new State, and in 1870 only 19 prisoners are re- 
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ported. Practically, everything done in the last twenty years has 
been progress of some kind. ‘The penitentiary is well ventilated and 
go; but there are no reformatory methods, 
except religious services on the Sabbath, and classification and indus 
trial training are not in practice. 


well kept, as prisons 


In the way of legislation the most important step forward in 
recent years is the establishment of a Board of State Charities and 
Correction, which is bringing to the State a knowledge of improved 
methods, and is having large influence for good in dealing with the 
criminal classes. ‘Through the recommendations of this board a 
juvenile reformatory was authorized by the last legislature. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut has a State prison at Wethersfield, with a capacity of 
560. By the census of 1890 there were 340 prisoners,— 334 males 
and 6 females. In 1870 there were 439. There is also a State 
Reform School at West Meriden for boys with 410 inmates, and an 
Industrial School for Girls at Middletown with 216 inmates. 

During the past seven years the prison has been remodelled and 
greatly improved in structure and sanitary arrangements. 
chapel, hospital, and workshops have been added. 


A new 


The pardoning power was formerly with the legislature; but in 
1881 a Board of Pardons was created, which meets the first day of 
June and the first day of September, to consider applications. By 
recent enactment all executions of the death penalty hereafter will 
be at the Wethersfield prison. 


DELAWARE, 


Delaware has no convict prisons; and criminals sentenced to 
imprisonment are confined in county jails, of which there are three, 

one in each county. Delaware is the only State in the Union 
which retains the whipping-post and pillory as a form of punish 
ment. These punishments are inflicted in public. No progress is 
reported for twenty years. For juvenile delinquents, however, the 
Ferris Industrial School at Wilmington provides for 44 inmates, and 
has a very good record. 
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THe Districr oF CoLumBta. 


The District of Columbia has no convict prisons, and felons are 
sent with other United States prisoners to the Albany penitentiary 
in New York. Misdemeanants are confined in the Washington jail 
and the Boys’ Reform School. 

The progress of the past twenty years and present conditions are 
as follows : 

1. Several years ago Congress passed a law providing for a Girls’ 
Reform School, and last session made an appropriation for build- 
ings, but said school is not yet in operation. 

2. Large improvements have been made in the Boys’ Reform 
School since 1870 by the erection of family buildings and other 
buildings, at a cost of about $150,000. The United States jail has 
been enlarged for accommodation of increasing numbers of prison- 
ers,— natural from growth of the city. 


REFORM SCHOOL. 


Year. Average. Admitted. Discharged. 
eee ae 142 58 


ae ee 116 114 


Average increasing with population. 


JAIL. 


Year. - Average. Admitted. Discharged. 
a eee ee 1,345 1,204 
i Se nw ewe ee eee 2,500 2,428 


Average between a gradual increase, with increase of population. 


The worst feature of the jail is the fact that indolence is made 
obligatory by law,—a condition which is terribly hard both upon 
the inmates and their families,not to mention the industrious por- 
tion of the community called on to support in idleness those who 
have in one way or another preyed on society. By a fatuity which 
seems quite incomprehensible, some workingmen insist that crimi- 
nals shall not be employed. They assume that there is only a 
definite amount of remunerative labor in the country, and that, if 
one person has it, another must go without: whereas the fact is that 
the amount of potential work is indefinite and immeasurable, and 
the more work any man does the more of it there is for all others. 
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When men are forbidden to work for the support of their families 
during incarceration, it throws upon society a double burden. Major 
Burke, of Washington, believes that all imprisoned persons should 
be compelled to work continuously, and that the money which they 
earn should, after paying for their own support in jail, be sent 
to their families, and, if they have no families, that it should be 
allowed to accumulate, and be paid to them in a lump sum at the 
expiration of their term of imprisonment. Prisoners all wish to 
work, and the prohibition of useful activity has a most deleterious 
effect both on their behavior and their health. If every man, at the 
end of his sentence, could return to a family whom he had continu- 
ously assisted to support or could receive from the warden at the 
gate a sum of money which he himself had earned, the probability of 
an offender becoming confirmed in making war upon his fellow-men 
would be greatly diminished. 

Another feature of the district jail that is objectionable is its 
being made a place of detention for juvenile offenders destined for 
the orphan asylum or the reform school. It is a serious injury to a 
boy to be lodged in the common jail, awaiting trial. Some of these 
are only seven or eight years old, and are arrested for petit larceny, 
street brawls, throwing stones, and other offences which would 
attract no attention in the farming districts of the land. I saw a 
boy of ten in this jail committed for eating a cooky which a com- 
panion had snatched from a sidewalk stand. In a cell near by a 
lad of eleven, decently dressed, climbed up on the door, and looked 
out as | went by. ‘ Well, what are you here for?” I asked. “I’m 
a house-breaker,”’ he answered with an air of importance. 

Two things are gravely needed here : — 

1. Steady work for all prisoners. 

2. Some shelter for juvenile offenders at a distance, and a provi- 
sion that they shall not be lodged in the jail even temporarily. 

he management of the jail and the treatment of prisoners seem 
to be humane and effective. W. A. CROFFUT. 


FLORIDA. 


Florida has no penitentiary. All the prisoners are leased, and 
are located in five different camps. The census of 1890 shows 374 
prisoners, only 12 of whom are females. No juvenile reformatory, 
and no answers returned to interrogatories. 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia has no penitentiary. All convicts are leased out for 
twenty years, beginning April 1, 1879, and ending April 1, 1899, 
the State receiving $25,000 per annum net. The men are worked 
in mines, building railroads, sawing lumber, and in farming, and are 
scattered all over the State in camps. 

The numbers reported biennially are: Oct. 1, 1886, 1,526; Oct. 
1, 1888, 1,537; Oct. 1, 1890, 1,694; Oct. 1, 1892, 1,940; and Feb. 
23, 1893, 2,040. Of these convicts, go per cent. are negroes. 

There has been no material change in the lease system or in the 
criminal code during the past twenty years, and there is no prospect 
of any during the continuance of existing leases. In regard to 
juvenile offenders, however, quite an advance has been made; and 
juvenile reformatories have been established in all the larger cities, 
but not by the State. 


IDAHO. 


Idaho was admitted as a State July 3, 1890, and inherited the 


United States Territorial penitentiary at Boisé City, with a capacity 
for 84 prisoners. In 1870 it had 28 prisoners; in 18g0, 102,— all 
males. 


No report received. 
ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has two penitentiaries: one at Joliet, with goo cells, with 
1,386 prisoners,— 1,341 males and 45 females,— according to the 
census of 1890; and one at Chester with 671 prisoners,— all males. 

In 1870 the penitentiary population of Illinois was 1 in 2,073 of 
the total population of the State, and in 18go it was 1 in 1,883. 

The Illinois southern penitentiary at Chester was erected by act 
passed in 1887; and the first convicts were transferred from Joliet 
in March, 1878. 

No new juvenile reformatory has been erected since 1870; but in 
1891 the legislature added to the State Reform School a department 
for adult first offenders, and changed the name of the institution to 
the State Reformatory. The act provided for the indeterminate 
sentence, the mark system, and liberation on parole. 
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The principal change in the penal code of Illinois in recent years 
was the adoption in 1885 of a constitutional amendment: “ That 
hereafter it shall be unlawful for the commissioners of any peniten- 
tiary or reformatory institution in the State of Illinois to let or con- 
tract to any person or persons or corporations the labor of any con- 
vict confined within said institution.” 

The adoption of the new constitution in 1870 was followed by 
a general revision of the statutes, including the criminal code. The 
subsequent changes have been for the most part immaterial,— in 
1883 an act making a second conviction for burglary, grand lar- 
ceny, horse-stealing, robbery, or counterfeiting punishable by impris- 
onment for the full maximum term provided by law for such crime, 
and convictions subsequent to the second punishable by fifteen 
years. But the act is practically a dead letter, since the former con- 
victions are rarely set forth in the indictment. 

In 1889 the Bertillon system of identification of convicts was 
authorized to be adopted by State penitentiaries. 

At Pontiac, Ill., there is a State Reform School for Boys with 383 
inmates, according to the census of 18go. 


INDIANA. 


Indiana has two penitentiaries, one at Michigan City, with 760 
cells and a prison population of 756 in 1890, and one in Jefferson- 
ville, with a population of 590, making a total of 1,346. ‘The total 
reported in 1870 was 907. 

The Indiana Reformatory Institution for Women and Girls (now 
called the Reform School for Girls and Women’s Prison) was erected 
by act of the legislature in 1869, but was not completed until 1873. 
The first inmates were transfers from the State prison south Oct. 8, 
1873. This institution receives adults as well as minors; but from 
the beginning they have been kept entirely separate, the inmates 
never being ir the same room except for religious exercises. From 
the first the officers of this joint institution were women; but in 
1877 the law was changed as to the board of directors, since which 
date the institution has been under the exclusive control and man- 
agement of women trustees. 


A Reform School for Boys is located at Plainfield, with 471 inmates 
in 1890 and an average of 467 in 1892. ‘This institution has in- 
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creased in size and improved in management, especially during the 


past thirteen years. The governors of Indiana, without any special 
warrant of law, have adopted a form of parole by conditional par- 
don ; but its administration has not been as systematic as it should 


be, and the results have not been so satisfactory as in some other 
States. In both penitentiaries the contract system of labor prevails, 
and both prisons are self-supporting. 

At the southern prison the lock step, shorn heads and faces, and 
the rule of absolute silence has been abolished. The men march in 
twos, they wear their hair and beards as they choose, and from 
locking up till one hour later they may sing, talk, or play on instru- 
ments in their cells. 

Some relaxations of strict discipline have been allowed at the 
northern prison, The men wear a mustache, and are allowed the 
“free hour’; but the lock step is still practised. No evil results 
have followed this milder rule. 


Iowa. 


lowa has two penitentiaries, one at Fort Madison, with a prison 
population of 413, all males, and one at Anamosa, with 210, none 
of whom were women. 

There are also two institutions for juvenile delinquents, the [ndus- 
trial School for Boys at Eldora, with 392 inmates, and the Industrial 
School for Girls at Mitchellville, with 135 inmates. 

In the census of 1870 the total number of convicts reported was 
397. Other items worthy of notice are: — 

1. One new State prison has been erected since 1870, being the 
second possessed by the State, and commenced in 1872. The 
Reform School for Boys was established in 1868, and is now called 
the Iowa Industrial School. The Industrial School for Girls was 
established about 1878. 

2. The State in the past twenty years has erected buildings at 
both the reformatory schools, and has been gradually enlarging the 
new prison at Anamosa, 

3. Capital punishment was abolished by act of the General Assem 
bly in 1872. It was, however, restored (hanging) by the General 
Assembly of 1878. Convict labor to contractors within the prison 
is allowed by law at the penitentiary at Fort Madison. It is not 
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allowed at the penitentiary at Anamosa, where, however, the con- 
victs are employed in quarrying and dressing stone for the new 
buildings of that institution and in the erection of the same. There 
has been no change in the matter of granting pardons, which is 
vested in the governor. 


}. There has been but little or no increase of crime, according to 


the prison records, from 1878 to 1892. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas has a penitentiary at Lansing with 918 prisoners, of whom 
14 were women. In 1870 there were 320 inmates. 

For juvenile delinquents it has a Reform School for Boys at North 
‘Topeka, with 173 inmates, and a State Industrial School for Girls, 
with 54 inmates. No report received. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky has a State penitentiary at Frankfort, with a prison 
population in 1890 of 800, of whom 47 were women, also a branch 
penitentiary at Eddyville, with 70 inmates and 365 in camps, making 
the total number of convicts for the State 1,235. 

In response to inquiries made Governor Brown replies as follows : 

1. A branch penitentiary was opened at Eddyville, Lyon County, 
Ky., about two years ago. It has cost about $500,000, but is not 
yet completed. 

2. During the past ten years the management of the prisons has 
been taken out of the hands of a keeper of the penitentiary elected 
by the legislature, and placed in the hands of a board consisting 
of the Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Attorney-General, and 
Auditor, who have general control of the penitentiaries, and who 
appoint the wardens and other officials of the institutions. 

3. The only change made in the statute relative to capital punish- 
ment is one providing that executions shall be made within an en- 
closure in the presence of not exceeding fifty persons. By the pro- 
visions of the new constitution adopted last year, “ Persons con 
victed of felony and sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary 
shall be confined at labor within the walls of the penitentiary; and 
the General Assembly shall not have the power to authorize employ 
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ment of convicts elsewhere, except upon the public works of the 
commonwealth of Kentucky, or when, during pestilence or in case of 
the destruction of the prison buildings, they cannot be confined in 
the penitentiary.” 

“The commonwealth shall maintain control of the discipline, and 
provide for all supplies and for the sanitary conditions of the con 
victs ; and the labor only of convicts may be leased.” 

However, for the past two years the convicts have not been per- 
mitted to work outside of the walls. For several years previous to 
that, the contractors had used the labor of the convicts in the con 
struction of railroads, and for a short time in the coal mines, the 
latter attempt being unsuccessful because of the unfriendly attitude 
of the home miners. The branch prison was also constructed mainly 
by convict labor. 

4. There is no juvenile reformatory, all criminals being sent to the 
two penitentiaries, though care is taken to separate the classes as 
well as may be. 

The city of Louisville for many years has maintained an excellent 
juvenile reformatory, known as the Louisville Industrial School of 
Reform. 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana has a prison at Baton Rouge, with 70 prisoners in 1890 ; 
but outside in camps, under the lease system, there were 762. 

The census of 1870 reports 845 prisoners. In New Orleans there 
is a Boys’ House of Refuge, with 86 inmates in 1890. No report of 
existing conditions received. 


MAINE. 


The Maine State prison at Manchester in 1890 had a prison popu- 
lation of 169, 4 of whom were women. Since 1870 there has been 
an addition mace to the buildings (in 1877), increasing the capacity 
about one-third. 

The death penalty, or a punishment for murder in the first degree, 
was abolished in 1887. 

The most important legislation for the regulation of convict labor 
was a law passed in 1887 to the effect “that not more than twenty 
per cent. of the male convicts in the State prison shall be employed 
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in any one industry or in the manufacture of any one kind of goods.” 
Convicts have been worked in this State on the State account system 
since 1870. 


The average prison population reported for 1892 is 150. 


MARYLAND. 


The Maryland penitentiary, located at Baltimore, reports for 1890 
an aggregate of 680 prisoners ; the House of Refuge at Baltimore, 
223 boys; the Female House of Refuge at Baltimore, 79 girls; the 
House of Reformation for colored boys, Cheltenham, 271; Indus 
trial Home for colored girls, 99: St. Mary’s Industrial School, Car 
roll, 389. - 

The Maryland House of Correction was opened in 1879, and 
was built by the State at a cost of $250,000, and reports an average 
population for 1892 of 274. 


The General Assembly has appropriated $250,000 for extend 


ing and enlarging the grounds and buildings of the penitentiary. 


The work is now in progress, and $90,000 has already been ex 
pended in these improvements. 

The Bertillon system for the identification of criminals was put 
in operation Aug. 1, 1892, by act of the General Assembly. 

An act of the legislature requiring the payment of the magis- 
trates in Baltimore by salaries instead of by fees has proved very 
valuable, and has largely reduced the number of commitments. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The correctional institutions for Massachusetts are: the State 
prison, at Charlestown; the reformatory, at Warnerville; the 
Lyman School, for boys, at Westboro; House of Reformation, at 
Deer Island; Industrial School, at Lawrence; Plummer Farm 
School, Salem; Truant Reform School, Worcester; House of Em 
ployment and Reformatory of Juvenile Offenders, Lowell; Truant 
School, Springfield; ‘TTruant School, Deer Island; Industrial School 
for Girls, Lancaster; and the Reformatory Prison for Women, at 
South Framingham. 

The commitments and discharges of prisoners for 1870 and 1892 
are reported as follows : — 
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Correction. 
Reformatory Prison 

for Women. 
Massachusetts Re- 

formatory. 


Reform School for 
Boys. 


Industrial School 


for Girls. 


| Jails and Houses of 
} : 
State Prison. 
Boston House of In- 
State Farm. 


Total 


Admitted in 1870, . . | 13,297 | 18 318 | 16,999 179 


Discharged in 1870, . . 13.106 16,321 213 
Admitted in 1892, . . | 18,289 | 203 | 263) 24,805 155 
Discharged in 1892, . . 18,209 | 135 ” 7 | 24,313 | 136 


These figures include all persons committed to await trial, all 
persons held as witnesses, etc. 

The Massachusetts Reformatory was opened at Concord in 
December, 1884, in the buildings that were completed in 1878 for 
a State prison. When the reformatory was established, the State 
prison was returned to the old buildings in Charlestown, where it 
has been from 1805 to 1878. 

There have been no additions to the prison buildings that are 
worthy of notice. In 1879 the Board of State Prison Inspectors was 
abolished, also the Board of Commissioners of Prisons, which had 
the inspection of the county prisons, and a new board, to have the 
powers of these two old boards, was created. ‘lhis is the present 
Board of Commissioners of Prisons, consisting of five persons, who 
have the supervision of the State institutions and the inspection of 
all the county prisons. They have the power to transfer from one 
prison to another, and can release from the reforimatories on permit, 
or probation, as it is generally called. The effect of this change 
cannot be definitely answered, but it may be stated generally that 
the county prisons are cleaner and better ventilated than they were 
before the State Board had the inspection of them. 

In 1887 contract labor in the prisons was prohibited, and all 
prisoners are now employed upon the State account plan or under 
the piece-price system. There has been no change in the law as to 
the granting of pardons. 

I do not think there is much novelty in any of our prison build- 
ings; but the Reformatory Prison for Women is somewhat peculiar 
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in its construction, having been designed especially for the purpose 
to which it is applied. ‘The features of the prison that perhaps are 
most noticeable are the separate work-rooms, the recreation-rooms, 
the dining-rooms for the different grades, the large and well-lighted 
rooms, etc. The government, regulation of the industries, and finan- 
cial management of our prisons are substantially like the systems of 
other States. 

The establishment of the Reformatory Prison for Women, and 
of the Massachusetts Reformatory, have been the striking events in 


the progress of prison reform in Massachusetts in the last twenty 


years. The adoption of the graded system in the reformatories, and 
the application of the indeterminate sentence to the Massachusetts 
RKeformatory, have been important factors in establishing a wise and 
just system of dealing with criminals. In 1891 the legislature 
passed an act providing for the appointment of a probation officer 
in each of the lower courts. We regard this as a long step in the 
right direction; and, when some of the absurdities that were after- 
ward connected with this law have been brushed away, we hope to 
introduce a method of dealing with young first offenders that will 
obviate the necessity of sending them to prison. It may be proper 
to say that the law of 1891 only extended and made practicable 
throughout the State a work that had been in operation some time 
in Boston and a few other cities. ‘There is one important feature, 
however, that was introduced by the law of 1891; and that is the 
appointment of the probation officer by the court, thus removing 
him from all political influence. 
Gro. G, PETTIGROVE, 
Secretary Board of Prison Commissioners. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan has a penitentiary at Jackson, with 738 prisoners in 
1890; a reformatory at lonia, with 370 prisoners; a State Reform 
School at Lansing with 466 inmates; and a State Industrial School 
for Girls at Adrian, with 230 inmates. 

The following comprehensive report is made by the secretary of 
the State Board of Charities : 

1. In 1873, at the earnest recommendation of Governor John J. 
Bagley, the legislature provided for, and there was appointed a com 
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mission, to select and secure to the State a site for a State House of 
Correction and Reformatory, and to provide plans and estimates of 
the cost of the necessary buildings. In 1875 the legislature appro- 
priated the necessary funds to build, and provided for the construc- 
tion of the prison. In 1877 the legislature enacted a law to regulate 
and govern the State House of Correction and Reformatory ; and on 


the 31st of May, 1877, the board of managers, provided by such 


law, held its first meeting. The institution was opened for prisoners 
Aug. 15, 1877. Governor Bagley’s idea was to provide an inter- 
mediate prison; and the law of 1887 provided that male prisoners 
convicted of felony, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
years, should be the only prisoners of such class, sentenced to such 
institution. Subsequent laws have done away the limit of age. 

In 1879 the legislature provided for an Industrial Home for 
Girls. Girls over seven years and under twenty years, convicted of 
any offence not punishable by imprisonment for life, it was provided 
should be sentenced to the Home. ‘The provision relating to age 
has been since changed to girls over ten years and under seventeen 
years. In 1881, August 3, the first girl was received into the 
institution. 

In 1885 provision was made for securing a site for and the erec 
tion of a State House of Correction and Branch Prison in the Upper 
Peninsula. In 1887 a law providing for its regulation and govern- 
ment was enacted, in which law it was provided that all persons 
duly convicted could be sentenced to this new prison. ‘The effort 
was one simply to secure more prison room, having particularly in 
view the convenience of the Upper Peninsula. In 1889, June 29, 
the first prisoners (4) were received at this institution. 

2. In 1877 provision was made for the transfer of prisoners from 
the State prison to the State House of Correction and Reformatory, 
or vice versa, in the discretion of the joint boards of such institutions. 
In 1881 the library which had been established was recognized, and 
provision made for its maintenance. In 1883 provision was made 
for an asylum for insane criminals. On the opening of such insti- 
tution, the insane confined in the asylum portion of the State prison 
were transferred to the Asylum for Insane Criminals; and hereafter 
any convict in any of our prisons, when adjudged insane, shall forth- 
with be transferred to such institution. In 1887 an appropriation 
was made for an addition to the State prison, and the construction 
of a cell block, to contain one hundred and fifty cells. 
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3. In 1885 a State Board of Pardons was provided for. ‘The law 
provided that such board should be simply “advisory.” Its duty 
was to investigate cases seeking pardon, report the results of such 
investigation to the governor with recommendations, as in the judg 
ment of such board seemed expedient, after which the governor 
acted in the case at his own discretion. 

}. The law substituting solitary imprisonment for life for the 
death penalty went into effect March 1, 1847. ‘The following table 
shows that the number of life solitary commitments have largely 


decreased in proportion to the increase of population since the 


abolishment of capital punishment. The percentage of life solitary 


to the total commitments and the proportion of life solitary to total 
commitments has greatly diminished. 


STATEMENT OF TOTAL COMMITMENTS OF FELONS TO PRISON, ‘TOTAL LIFE 
SOLITARY COMMITMENTS, PER CENT. OF LIFE SOLITARY TO WHOLE 
NUMBER, AND COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF LIFE SOLITARY COMMITMENTS 
ro WHOLE NuMBER. 


Life Per Cent Life 


ackson. Tota = . 
Jac ” ‘ Solitary Solitary. 


Population. 


1543-55 g21 1850,— 397,054 


1855-65 1,854 
1865-75 2,996 2,990 


1875-88 3,108 6,316 9,424 20 1890, 2,095,889 


5. The plan of architectural construction of our prisons has made 
great advance. In the two newer prisons well-ventilated cells and 
corridors have superseded the narrow, cramped quarters of our old 
State prison. State account and piece-price systems of labor are 
gradually finding place in the industries of our penitentiaries. 
Chapels and school-rooms have come into existence within the past 
twenty years, and the moral and mental condition of convicts is 
studied and ministered to. The position of agent or warden has 
advanced from that of a boss turnkey to a worthy and honored 
profession. 

6. In 1873 the county agency system for care of juvenile offend 
ers was provided by law. In general, this law provides for the ap- 
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pointment, by the governor, of an agent in each county of the State. 
Whenever a complaint is made against a boy under sixteen years of 
age or a girl under seventeen years of age, it shall be the duty of 
the court, before proceeding to hear or determine the case, to notify 


the county agent of the eounty of the pendency of such complaint. 
The agent is required to make a thorough investigation of the case 
immediately, report the facts and circumstances to the courts, who 
shall advise and consult with the agent, and determine and deai 
with the case accordingly. In 1892 896 arrests were reported by 
such agents in Michigan. Of this number there were committed to 
reformatories, 334; discharged, 349: sentence suspended, 166; bal 
ance fined. It is also a duty of the county agent to approve the 
homes or persons with whom inmates of the reformatories are placed 
on ticket-of-leave, and to supervise them in such homes. 

7. The Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners, Detroit, was 
founded by Mrs. A. L. D’Arcambal on March 4, 1888. Its object is 
to furnish a temporary home and employment for all discharged 
prisoners of the State of Michigan. It furnishes food and clothing 
to its inmates. It surrounds them with a cheerful, healthy, and 
moral atmosphere to enable them to regain their lost manhood. It 
gives its inmates work to stimulate them to useful lives and good 
citizenship. 

Number of men in Home June 1, 1891, 
Number received during the year, 


Number found employment by the Home, 
Number found employment themselves, . 
Number discharged for cause, 

Number left themselves, P 
Number sent to friends by ticket, 
Number sent to hospital, 

Number in Home June 1, 1892, . 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota has a State prison at Stillwater, a reformatory for 
adults at St. Cloud, and a State Reform School at Red Wing, of 
which the following admirable report of progress is made by the 
governor. 

The Minnesota State Reformatory was established by the legis- 
lature in 1887. It was opened in October, 1889, with 75 prisoners, 
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transferred from the State prison. It has now (Jan. 31, 1893) 144 


inmates. About 200 inmates have been paroled since the opening 
of the institution; and the superintendent reports that 80 per cent. 
of these inmates are doing well,— ¢.c., have complied with the condi 
tion of their parole. ‘This reformatory is modelled after the reforma 
tory at Elmira, N.Y. ‘There is a granite quarry on the prison grounds, 
and the chief employment thus far has been quarrying and cutting 
granite. By an act of the last legislature the board of managers 
were prohibited from employing more than one-third of the inmates 
in quarrying granite for the market, and the principal employment of 
the inmates at present is work upon new buildings and_ building 
material for the institution. A limited number of inmates is em 
ployed at farm work. ‘The State reformatory buildings are similar 
in plan to the new portion of the Western Pennsylvania penitenti 
ary. It is expected that these buildings, when completed, will rank 
with the best. 

The Minnesota State prison has been enlarged from a capacity 
of 78 prisoners in 1870 toa capacity of 615 prisoners. It is not 
expected that this prison will ever be enlarged beyond its present 
capacity. At the present time it contains only 318 prisoners, leav 
ing nearly 300 empty cells. 

The State Reform School has been removed from St. Paul to Red 
Wing, where a beautiful location has been secured, overlooking the 
Mississippi River. On this site new buildings have been erected at 
a cost of $325,000. ‘These consist of a main building, with a capac 
ity of 100 boys: three cottages for boys, with a capacity of 50 each ; 
and a cottage for girls, with a capacity of 75. It is expected that 
additional cottages will be erected as needed. 

Our State prison law was recodified in 1889, enlarging the 
powers and responsibilities of the warden. In 1874 a law was 
passed giving each convict his earnings under the contract (45 cents 
per day) for each day’s good time. Under that law each convict 
received about $2.70 per month. When the contract system was 
abolished in 1887, this provision lapsed; but in 1889 the legislature 
provided for the payment to each convict, from the current expense 


fund, an average of 10 cents for each working day, on condition of 


good conduct. This allowance is graded from 8 to 12 cents each 
day, not according to the value of the work, but according to the 
industry and good will shown by the convict. 
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The contract system, which had prevailed for many years in the 
Minnesota State prison, was abolished by the legislature of 1887 ; 
but in 1889 the legislature restored the contract system for not 
exceeding one-half of the convicts, provided that the other half must 
be worked on State account. 


The law establishing the State Reformatory provides for the parole 
system, and also for the transfer of first offenders from the State 
prison to the reformatory and their parole therefrom. Only 75 
prisoners have been transferred from the prison to the reformatory 


on account of a lack of accommodations at the reformatory. 

An act of the legislature, just adjourned, requires separation of 
each prisoner where the construction of the jail will admit. It re- 
quires separation of women, children, and insane persons under all 
circumstances. It requires also the separation of sentenced prisoners 
from prisoners held for trial whenever practicable, with restricted diet 
for sentenced prisoners. ‘The law also provides for a matron for 
each county jail, to be paid according to the service rendered. 

The legislature also passed a bill establishing the parole system in 
the State prison. For many years our convicts have received about 
10 cents per day from the earnings of the prison; but hereafter third 
grade convicts will receive nothing, while first and second grade 
convicts will receive from 8 to 12 cents per day. When a convict 
is released, the warden is authorized to withhold a portion of his 
money for a limited time. 

Governor William R. Merriam in 1892 established a conditional 
pardon system on recommendation of the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities. It is, in fact, a parole system, and has operated thus 
far very well. This conditional pardon system is not based on any 
existing legislation, but on the general power of the governor to 
issue pardons and commutation. 

The order establishing this system required the board of man- 
agers to institute a system of grades and marks; and convicts, in 
order to be eligible for a conditional pardon, must be certified by 
the warden and the board of managers as being, in their judgment, 
fit to go at large, and likely to lead an honorable life. It must be 
certified also that employment has been obtained for such convict 
with some responsible citizen, and a State agent has been appointed 
to aid in securing such employment. 

The legislature of 1889 enacted a law providing that all execu- 
tions should take place before the hour of sunrise, in an enclosure 
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higher than the gallows; that, besides the sheriff and his assistants, 


not more than ten persons should be present, no one of whom should 
be a newspaper representative ; and that **no account of the details 
of such execution, except the statement of the fact that such con 
vict was on the day in question duly executed according to law, 


shall be published in any newspaper.” This law has been bitterly 


opposed by the newspapers, and has been partially disregarded by 
them. 


The following statement shows the ratio of inmates of corre¢ 


tional institutions for 1870. It will be seen that the highest ratio 


of State prison convicts was reached in 1877, when we had 352 con 
victs, and in 1885, when we had 353 convicts for each million inhab 


itants. The highest ratio of reform school inmates was reached 


in 1873, when we had 225 inmates of the State Reform School for 
each million inhabitants. 


NUMBER OF INMATES OF MINNESOTA CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS OUT OF 
EACH MILLION INHABITANTS AT THE CLOSE OF THE FISCAL YEAR. 


State Prison Convicts, !mmates of the State | Inmates of County 
Estimated Pop- Reform School 
Year. | ulation of the 


State. 


aus, 


Number. Ratio. Number Number. 


439,706 161 
470,000 5 
502,000 
533.000 
505,000 
597,400 ; 

632,000 1,666 

Ol 17 000 235 

703,000 218 

740,000 249 
780,773 
830,000 
Qoo,000 
960,000 
1,040,000 
. i,t 7,798 
1550, . | 1,155,000 
1887, . 1,190,000 
1888, . 1,225,000 
1889, . 1,263,000 
1890, . 1,301,826 
189I, . 1,335,000 
1892, . 1,370,000 
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1890, . The United States, 
1890, . North Central States, 


* Including State Reformatory opened in 1889. 
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The total number of prisoners of all sorts in the State prison, 
reformatory, city workhouses, county jails, and city or village lockups 


at the dates named was as follows : 


December 31. Total Number of Prisoners. Ratio. 


Wem «+s aie 836 


1888, 


1892, 


Architectural Construction. The most noted feature of the archi 
tectural construction of our prisons is the cell-room at the St. Cloud 
Reformatory. The cells are 6 X 8 feet in size; and the entire 
front of each cell is composed of open lattice-work, admitting light 
and air freely. The cell-room is lighted by very large windows 
extending to the roof, so that each cell is provided with light, the 
upper tier as well as those below. 

Organizsation.— Under our State prison law the warden is ap- 
pointed by the board of managers, and holds office subject to their 
pleasure. ‘The two chaplains are appointed by the board of mana 
gers; but all other officers are appointed by the warden, subject to 
the approval of the board of managers, but are removable at the 
pleasure of the warden. This law operates to take the prison out 
of politics, and to concentrate responsibilities in the warden. 

Government. Each of our correctional institutions is governed 
by an independent board of managers appointed by the governor 
of the State. The advisability of consolidating these boards has 
been discussed, but the plan has not yet found favor. 

Discipline.—\n the State Reformatory at St. Cloud the parole 
system with grades and marks is established by law. In the State 
prison the same thing has been accomplished without legislation by 
the order of the governor. Conditional pardons, based upon the 
governor’s prerogative, take the place of paroles; and thus far the 
plan has worked to entire satisfaction. It is expected, however, that 
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legislation will eventually be provided to establish the system per 


manently. By the Minnesota law an annual appropriation is made 
as part of the current expense fund, from which a cash allowance 
is made to each convict of 8 to 12 cents for each working day, 
called the ** good conduct fund.” For serious infraction of the rules 
the convicts are fined 50 cents per day. ‘This provision greatly 
simplifies the discipline of the prison. ‘lhe law provides that the 
allowance shall be graded from 8 to 12 cents per day, the differ 
ence being based, not upon the value of the work performed, but 
upon the industry and good will of the prisoner. 

/ndustrics.— At the Minnesota State prison the manufacture of 
binding twine is carried on on State account. An excellent arti 
cle of hemp binding twine is manufactured and sold to the farmers 
at net cost, last year g cents per pound. ‘This industry is re 
garded with favor by the farmers, but is undesirable from a reform 
atory point of view. Half of the convicts are employed on the con- 
tract system in the manufactory of threshers and portable engines. 
This manufactory forms an excellent prison industry, for the reason 
that it gives diversity of employment and divides competition equit 
ably among the leading manufactories. There is a machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, foundry, wagon shop, soft wood shop, paint shop, ete. 

Financial Management.— By the Minnesota law all receipts from 
labor of convicts or sales of products are immediately reappro- 
priated for the use of the prison. Reappropriations from labor are 
applied to current expenses, and receipts from sale of products 
form a revolving fund for maintaining the State account system. 

The Minnesota State prison was the first public institution of 
the Territory of Minnesota. It was organized in 1851; and, when 
the State was organized in 1860, there were only ten convicts. The 
very slow growth of our prison population is due to the excellent 
character of our foreign immigration. ‘The State Reform School was 
organized in 1866, and the State Reformatory was organized in 1887. 


KNUTE NELSON, Governor. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi has just adopted the necessary legislation to put an 
end to the lease system, but as yet has no prisons completed; but a 
great advance is in progress. ‘The following report of the date of 
Feb. 13, 1893, is from the Governor of the State: 
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1. Since 1870 the crime of rape has been made capital, and a 
further change in the law, which gives to the jury in all capital cases 
the power to fix the penalty at imprisonment in the penitentiary for 


life; but, unless the jury agree to this, the criminal is executed by 


hanging. A new constitution, adopted in 1890, forbids the leasing 
of the convicts after the 1st of January, 1895. After that date con 
victs are to be worked entirely under State supervision, but the legis 
lature has not yet done anything to carry out this provision of the 
constitution. No change in the matter of granting of pardons or 
commutations, except that the constitution of 1890 forbids the grant 
ing of a pardon until the petition therefor, setting forth the reasons 
why the pardon should be granted, shall have been published for 
thirty days in a newspaper in the county where the crime was com 
mitted. The crime of rape was made capital because of the fre- 
quency of its commission after the abolition of slavery, and it was 
believed it would tend to stop lynching for that crime. We have 
but one degree of murder; and, as there is sometimes a feature in 
a case of murder which appeals to the sensibilities of the jury, and 
yet murder, it was thought proper to give the jury this power. 

There have been many complaints of the treatment of convicts by 
lessees, and a general and growing prejudice against the lease sys- 
tem, which finally culminated in its abolition. The requirement to 
publish petitions for pardons grew out of an idea that the power was 
sometimes too freely exercised, and that the publication would be 
notice to any who might oppose a pardon, and give an opportunity 
for counter petitions or protests against such pardon. 

2. The criminal population of 1870 was about 800. It increased 
to about 1,000 from 1870 to 1876, and since that time it has gradu 
ally declined to about 600, the present population of our State 
prison. We have no juvenile reformatory. 

3. We formerly had a superintendent of the penitentiary who had 
control of the prison and prisoners; but it is now under the manage- 
ment of a board of control consisting of three Railroad Commis- 
sioners, the Governor, and Attorney-General, also a warden, who has 
immediate supervision over the prison and prisoners, the financial 
management, etc., under the board of control. 


J. M. Srone, Governor of Mississippi. 
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MISSOURI. 


Missouri has a penitentiary at Jefferson City, with a prison popula 
tion in 1890 of 1,691, of whom 36 were women 

Missouri has a Reform School for Boys at Boonville, with g5 _ in- 
mates, and a State Industrial School for Girls at Chillicothe, with 9 
inmates in 18go. 

At St. Louis there is a House of Refuge with 184 boys and 72 girls 

No report received. 


MONTANA. 


There is but one State prison in Montana, situated at Deer Lodge. 


time the 
north wing of .what is now the Montana State prison was built by 


This prison has been in operation since 1871. At that 


the federal government, and was given to the State of Montana upon 


its admission to the Union in 1889. 

\t the close of the fiscal year in 1872 there were 22 prisoners, 
and at the close of the fiscal year in 1892 there were 343. 

March g, 1891, the prisoners were leased to Messrs. Conley & 
McTague at the rate of 70 cents per capita per day for the first one 
hundred, and 65 cents per day for all over that number, the lessees 
to care and provide for the prisoners. 

A Board of Pardons is constituted, consisting of the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney-General, and State Auditor. Bills are pending 
in the legislature to establish a juvenile reformatory and to enlarge 


the penitentiary, but notice of tinal action has not been received. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska has one penitentiary at Hyersville, with a prison popula 
tion in 1890 of 391, 5 of whom were women. 

lhe State Industrial School for juvenile delinquents is at Kearney, 
with 166 boys and 71 girls in 18go0 


No response to inquiries. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire has a State prison at Concord, with 115 inmates, 
and a State Reform School at Manchester, with go boys and 12 
girls. 


No response to inquiries. 
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New JERSEY. 


New Jersey has three prisons: the State prison at Trenton, with 
1,044 in 1890, of whom 43 were women; the Essex County peniten 
tiary at Caldwell, with 185, of whom 1o were women; and the Hud- 
son County penitentiary at Jersey City, with 228, of whom 34 were 
women. There is also a State Reform School at Jamesburg, with 
361 boys; the Newark City Home at Verona, with 166 boys and 31 
girls ; and the State Industrial School for Girls at Trenton, with 50 
inmates. 

The New Jersey State prison was built in 1797, and was known 
as the “ Penitentiary House.” Over the entrance of this original 
building appears the following inscription : — 


LABOR. SILENCE. PENITENCE. 
THE PENITENTIARY HOUSE. 
Erecrep By LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY. 


RICHARD HOWELL, GOVERNOR. 


ln the XXII Year of American Independence, 


MDCCXCVII. 


That those who are feared for their crimes may learn to fear the laws 
and be useful. 


Hic Labor Hoc Opus. 


In 1872 the east wing, with 176 cells, was completed. In 1878 
the north hall, with 272 cells, was completed. Many improvements 
have been made in the eastern structure, new shops have been built, 
new arrangements for heating and lighting, and in many ways the 
prison has been bettered. 

In 1876 the management was transferred from the State officers 
to a board of five inspectors appointed by the governor. In 1884 
contract labor was prohibited in all “jails, penitentiaries, and all 
public reformatories in the State of New Jersey,” and in its place 
the piece-price plan, or State account system, was substituted; and 
the result has been quite satisfactory. 

By act of the General Assembly, passed April 16, 1891, the parole 
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system was inaugurated, and is now in operation. ‘Thus far 126 


prisoners have been paroled, and only two have been returned. 


A feature peculiar to this prison is what is known as the “ vespet 


hour.”” The vesper service of vocal and instrumental music is held 
daily in the centre, and thence radiated to the occupants of the 
remotest wings. ‘The influence of good music has been found very 
beneficial, and is now accepted and established as a valuable re 


formatory influence. 
New Mexico. 


The Territory of New Mexico has a penitentiary at Santa Fe, built 
in 1884, in which there are now reported, by the governor, 130 
prisoners. ‘The prisoners are employed in the prison ground: 
mostly in making brick. Pardons and commutations are made by 
the governor. 


NEw YorK. 


New York has eleven convict prisons, with location and number 


of prisoners reported in the census of 1890 as follows: 
) 


State Prison, Auburn, 

State Prison, Dannemora, 

State Prison, Sing Sing, 

Reformatory, Elmira, 

House of Refuge for Women, Sedat 
Albany County Penitentiary, Albany, 
Erie County Penitentiary, Buffalo, 

King’s County Penitentiary, Brooklyn, 
Monroe County Penitentiary, Rochester 
New York County Penitentiary, New York, 
Onondaga County Penitentiary, Syracuse, 


The institutions for juvenile delinquents, with number of inmates 
reported by census of 1890, are: 


State Industrial School, Rochester, . . pencored pes 750 
House of Refuge, New York, . ; ee ee 566 
Catholic Protectory, male department, Westc fine Misc ck op ce 1 1, 
Catholic Protectory, female department, Westchester, . . . . 678 
City Truant Home, Brooklyn, ; a A e i < 175 


New York, as befits her position as the Empire State of the 
Union, leads in progress in dealing with the criminal classes, as 
she leads in wealth and population. 
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It is to be regretted that a report of progress in New York is 
wanting; but the superintendent of prisons, to whom letter of inquiry 


was referred by the governor, declined for want of time to answer. 
Application was then made to the secretary of the New York Prison 
Association, who undertook to supply the deficiency, but on account 
of a serious illness has been unable to complete the desired mono- 
graph in time for incorporation in the printed report. 


NorTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina, by the census of 1890, had 1,422 prisoners, of 
these 60 were women and 88 per cent. were negroes. “lwo hundred 
and fourteen (214) were within prison walls at Raleigh, and the 
remainder were scattered over the State in camps under the lease 
system. 

North Carolina is the only Southern State in which a State Board 
of Charities and Correction has been created, and from the response 
of its secretary we have a full and specific account of progress made 
in dealing with the criminal classes. 

1. The North Carolina penitentiary was opened Jan. 9, 1870; 
but it has only recently been completed. It is the largest, best 
planned, best equipped prison structure in the South, and one of 
the best in the United States, and has a capacity of 1,200. ‘This 
costly and admirably appointed prison, however, is apparently of 
little use to the State; for less than one-tenth of the convicts of the 
State are in it. This condition of affairs seems to arise from a gen 
eral opposition of the people of the State to manufacturing indus 
tries that will compete with free labor; and consequently about six 
years ago a system was inaugurated, whereby counties can retain 
convicts sentenced for less than ten years, and utilize them in road 
making and other industries. Where counties do not care to thus 
utilize their prisoners, the State works them mainly on farms and 
State improvements. 

The official reports for Dec. 1, 1892, show a total number of 
prisoners of 1,122, of whom only 116 were in the penitentiary. Of 
the remainder there were employed under State control on Halifax 
farm, 115; on Caledonia farm, 239; on Castle Hayne farm, 58; 
on dike at Caledonia farm, 282; on Great Falls Canal, 71. Of 


‘ 
course, under such a system reformatory influences are small; but 
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it is much in advance of the old lease system, and, when the va 


garies of the Farmer’s Alliance have run their course, a larger ad 
vance can be expected. 

2 No juvenile reformatory has yet been established, but a_ bill 
creating a reform school has been under consideration by the legis 
lature; and its passage is expected at the next session. In some of 
the counties, however, some provision has been made for juvenile 
delinquents. 


> 


3. There are 96 county jails, and under the inspection of the 
State Board of Charities and Correction large improvements have 
been made in management and sanitary care. 


has 
been distinguished by a great advancement and improvement in ou 


4. The last decade, and especially the latter portion of it, 


criminal laws and procedure, — many ancient forms and antiquated 


rules have been abandoned, and in their place have been substituted 
statutes and regulations and forms more in accordance with the 
enlightened spirit of the age. 

Among the causes of progress reported are “the enormous in 
crease in educational facilities of every character, public and _ pri 
vate. The churches, too, of all denominations, flourish as never 
before, and control public sentiment. The Christian day of rest is 
strictly observed in all our towns and villages; the use of ardent 
spirits has lessened in a remarkable degree; we have no large city 
as a nest of crime; the King’s Daughters and Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and kindred bodies, have effected most valuable 
results; the five orphan asylums have rescued great numbers of 
children from inpending ruin, and the result is that many of ow 


jails are empty for years at a time.” 


NortTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota became a State in 1889. It has a penitentiary at 
Bismarck, with a capacity of 160. Number of inmates in 1890 was 


65. No response to inquiries. 


OHIO. 


Ohio has one penitentiary at Columbus, with a prison population, 
by the census of 1890, of 1,652, of whom 30 were women, ()n the 
15th of November, 1892, it had 1,727 inmates. 
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For juvenile delinquents Ohio has the Boys’ Industrial School at 
Lancaster, with 585 inmates; the Girls’ Industrial Home at Dela- 
ware, with 281 inmates; the House of Refuge at Cincinnati, with 
266 inmates, 321 boys and 45 girls. 


Ohio also has workhouses at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Zanesville, with total commitments in 18g0 of 9,093, and a daily 


average of 1,598. 

Ohio also has 88 jails, one for each county, with a total number of 
commitments for the year of about 10,000. 

Among improvements worthy of note are: During the past twenty 
years new jails have been built in about one-fourth of the 88 coun- 
ties, upon what is known as the “Ohio plan,” which are so con- 
structed as to provide for the cellular separation of prisoners ; and 
the law directs that no prisoner awaiting trial shall associate with 
any other prisoner. In a majority of the old county jails improve- 
ments have also been made, especially in ventilation and sewerage. 

During the same period new workhouses have been built in 
Toledo, Zanesville, and Canton. 

Several new city prisons have been built, and city lockups have 
been greatly improved, especially in the larger cities. ‘The new 
28th Ward Station House in Cleveland is a model of its kind, and 
probably has no superior in the United States. 

Cincinmati also has some new and admirably equipped stations. 
The police force of Cincinnati has been greatly improved. It 
has been entirely taken out of politics; and in its personal dis- 
cipline, and in its efficiency, it is unsurpassed in America. 

The new prison at Mansfield, known as the Ohio State Reforma- 
tory, is now approaching completion, and is expected to be the best 
built and the best equipped prison in the United States. Its capac- 
ity will be 800, and its estimated cost is $1,250,000. 

The Ohio penitentiary has been enlarged, and now has 1,628 
cells; but nearly 200 of these, in the upper tiers, are not habitable 
in hot weather, so that with its present population of over 1,700 
there is a pressing need for the completion of the reformatory at 
Mansfield. There has been a noticeable improvement in the intelli- 
gence and humanity of prison administration during the past twenty 
years. City lockups especially have been greatly improved, and 
police matrons are now required by law in all cities of 50,000 
inhabitants or more. 
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By act of the General Assembly passed May 12, 1886, execu 
tions in capital cases are all carried into effect in the Ohio peniten 
tiary at Columbus, in what is known as the annex, especially pre 
pared for that purpose. This doubtless is an improvement on the 
horrors of executions in county jails, but there is a growing public 
sentiment that a far greater improvement would be to abolish the 
death penalty altogether. 

By act of the General Assembly passed Feb. 27, 1885, contract 
labor was abolished ; and all prisoners are required to be worked 
upon State account or upon the piece-price plan, 

By act of the General Assembly passed April 14, 1884, the 
courts were authorized to sentence offenders for their first felony to 


a general sentence, subject to parole by the prison managers ; but 


such imprisonment shall not exceed the maximum term provided by 


law for the crime committed. By the same act the privilege of 
parole was extended to first offenders sentenced for a definite period 
of time. 

By act of the General Assembly passed April 24, 1891, organiz- 
ing the Ohio State Reformatory, all offenders convicted of their first 
felony, and under thirty years of age, may be sent to that institution, 
and shali receive a general or indeterminate sentence and subject to 
parole. The rules for classification and parole will be similar to 
those of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira. 

During the eight years the indeterminate sentence and _ parole 
system has been in operation in the Ohio penitentiary about 800 
prisoners have been paroled, and only 8 per cent. have been re 
turned for a violation of parole; and the system, although badly 
administered, has proved to be a large advance upon previous 
methods. 

The Ohio State Reformatory was authorized in 1885, and has been 
under construction since that time, and is expected to be ready for 
the reception of prisoners in 1894. The law providing for the or- 
ganization and government of this institution provides (Q. L., vol 
88, p. 382) that its board of managers shall consist of six members, 
not more than three of whom shall belong to the same _ political 
party, and stipulates that no officer or employee shall be selected o1 
dismissed for political reasons. 

The juvenile reformatories for boys at Lancaster, and for girls 


at Delaware, have also been enlarged and improved in construction 
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and management. Industrial training especially has been largely 
extended in recent years. 

By act of the General Assembly passed May 4, 1885 (QO. L., 
vol. 82, p. 237), it is provided “that any person twice convicted for 
felony shal! upon a third conviction be deemed an habitual criminal, 
and be sentenced for life, subject to parole after serving the maxi- 
mum period of the crime for which he is convicted.” This valuable 
provision has not been enforced as fully as it should be, through the 
negligence of prosecuting attorneys in drawing indictments ; but its 
value is unquestioned. Another law has recently been enacted 
which provides cumulative sentences for workhouse misdemeanants, 
and directs that for a second offence the penalty shall be double that 
of the first, for a third offence double the second, and for a fourth 
or later conviction the sentence shall be for three years. ‘This law 
is mandatory upon the courts, and favorable results are expected 
from its enforcement. 


By act of the General Assembly (O. L., vol. 85, p. 188) passed 
April 11, 1888, and amended April 25, 1891 (O. L., vol. 88, p. 392), 
a Board of Pardons was created, consisting of four members, not 
more than two of whom shall belong to the same political party, and 


serving four years, which law is still in force. This board meets 
quarterly, and considers all applications for pardon. Their decision, 
however, is not final; for the law provides that “the governor shall 
have full power, notwithstanding the action of said board, to grant 
or reject any application for the granting of pardon, commutation of 
sentence, or reprieve, if in his judgment the public interests would 
thereby be promoted.” 


OREGON. 


Oregon has a State penitentiary at Salem, with a prison popula- 
tion in 1870 of 72. In 1890 there were 362. In 1892 there were 
387. Its capacity is 400. 

The State Reform School is four miles south of Salem, on a tract 
of land containing 388 acres, and was occupied in 1891; and the 
number of inmates Sept. 30, 1892, was 60. 

The last legislature provided for the building of a new wing to the 
penitentiary and for increasing the capacity of the Reform School 
and providing facilities for industrial education. It also made a 
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radical change in the system of employing convict labor, and ap 
propriated $190,000 for a plant and working capital of a jute mill 
for the manufacture of grain sacks. $65,000 was also appropriated 
for the purchase of a stove plant to employ the convicts until the 


jute mill is ready, and to employ any surplus labor thereafter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


he Secretary of the Board of State Charities makes the follow 
ing admirable report : 

1. Since 1870 the Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory, situated 
at Huntingdon, has been open for the reception of convicts. By 
act of the legislature approved April 28, 1887, rules were enacted 
providing for the government of this institution. It is required that 
only convicts between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years, sen 
tenced for the first time, shall be admitted. All sentences thereto 
are general, and without limit as to time. It is provided, however, 
that such imprisonment shall not exceed the maximum term of the 
law for the offence committed. Credit is given each prisoner for 
good demeanor, diligence in study, and for results accomplished ; 
while negligence, dereliction, and offences are charged against him. 
Upon the attainment of a certain number of good marks the inspec 
tors can grant the prisoner discharge on parole. There are now 
about 500 prisoners in this reformatory. 


2. The western penitentiary has been entirely rebuilt since 1870, 


and is now one of the finest institutions of its class in the country. 


Its inmates are congregated in the shops and in the chapel for relig- 
ious exercises. At all other times they are kept separate. In addi 
tion to the two large blocks, accommodating each 500 male pris 
oners, a building entirely separate and apart has been erected for 
female prisoners. A special! building is also provided for a hospital 
All work is required to be conducted on the State account, and no 
contracts with private parties are allowed. All goods manufactured 
must be branded as made at the penitentiary. The Reform School, 
formerly situated in Pittsburg, was removed in 1876 to new and 
improved buildings, six in number, at Morganza, about twenty-five 
miles below Pittsburg, on the Chartiers branch of the Pan-Handle 
Railroad. One of these buildings, about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the others, is used as a department for girls. Those received 
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CONVICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


30, 


Convicts. 


prisoners in Penn- 


nement Sept. 


including those held for trial. 


discharged from 
Huntingdon Reformatory 


discharged from 
during year. 


penitentiaries during year. 


tingdon Reformatory dur- 


tentiaries during year. 
ing year. 


during year. 


y 


s 
Number discharged from 


Number admitted to peni- 
Number admitted to jails 
Number admitted to Hun- 
jails during year. 
tiaries September 30. 


Total number of 
lvania in con 


Number 


Number in jail and peniten- 


Number 


1892, _ . 6,442 


Sgr, 
1890, 
1889, 
1885, 
1857, 
1886, 
1885, 
1854, 
18383, 
1882, 
1881, . 4,649 
1880, . 4,023 
1879, . 4,902 
1878, . 6,126 


1877, - 5,815 2,996 


1876, ° 5.547 5 2,547 
1875, . 4,666 


1557, 
1886, 
1885, 
1884, 
1883, 
1882, 
1881, 
1880, 
1879, 


1878, 


1876, 


1575, 


1574, 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
Total number of in- 
| mates Sept. 30 in 
Waar } House of Refuge, | Number admitted | Number discharged 
Philadelphia, and during year end- during year end 
| Reform School, ing Sept. 30. ing Sept. 30 
| Morganza 
I,1%4 702 S11 
1,223 675 696 
1,244 867 559 
1,236 $22 821 
1,235 837 702 
[,! 745 S40 
1,198 705 711 
1,204 710 Ol 
1,105 692 597 
1,010 580 468 
596 590 533 
535 154 475 
526 530 573 
S69 503 495 
864 534 397 
727 307 4II 
O35! 43 532 
720 473 O44 
897 516 472 
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here are for the most part children committed by magistrates, on 
charges preferred by their parents and others that they were in- 
corrigible. Large shops are provided in which the inmates are 
taught tailoring, shoemaking, chair-making, broom-making, and _ car- 


> 


pentry, while in large green-houses and truck-patches the inmates 
are taught those branches which fit them to become farmers and 
gardeners. In 1892 the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, was re- 
moved from the’ prison-like structure which for the last half-century 


has accommodated its inmates, to capacious grounds containing five 
hundred acres, situated at Glen Mills, Delaware County, Pa. Here, 
in thirteen large commodious buildings, thoroughly equipped for 
their purpose, the male portion of the institution is accommodated, 
being divided into thirteen families of fifty each. The buildings 
are substantially constructed, and are furnished with every appliance 
that modern philanthropy has suggested as necessary to accomplish 
the greatest amount of good to the classes herein confined. 

3. Fifty per cent. of the jails of this State have been rebuilt since 
1870. ‘The greatest change in our criminal laws is in the prohibition 
of contract labor in our jails. The influence of the trades-unions 
has been largely instrumental in bringing about this result. 

Since the adoption of the new constitution in our State, the 
governor cannot grant a pardon or commutation without being 
advised to do so by the Board of Pardons, consisting of Lieu 
tenant Governor, the Secretary of the Commonwealth, the Attor 
ney-General, and the Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

We regard as “novel, exceptional, and specially worthy of notice 
and commendation ”’ the organization of some ten of our county jails 
(and the manner in which they are conducted) in Eastern Pennsy!| 
vania. By special laws passed before the present constitution of 
our State was adopted, these jails were placed under the charge of 
boards of inspectors, appointed in some cases by the judges, in 
others by the county commissioners, and in others jointly by the 
county commissioners and the judges. The inspectors are required 
to elect a warden, who generally retains his position during satisfac- 
tory service ; also, to keep each prisoner separate and apart, to pro- 
vide work for the occupation of every inmate, and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for the good government 
of the jail. The warden is required to appoint all deputies and 
other officials, to dwell in the jail, and to see that the rules and 
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regulations are properly enforced. In this manner a large number 
of long-term prisoners are confined with those serving short sen 
tences. The number of prisoners at any one time rarely exceeds 
100, but generally approaches that figure. The deputies are usually 
selected from men having thorough knowledge of some one of the 
trades taught in the jail. The intercourse between the prisoners 
and the officials is close, so that an intimate knowledge is gained by 
the latter of the personal characteristics of the former. This en 
ables the best influences to be brought to bear on each case; and, 
when the time for discharge comes, a situation can readily be found 
for the prisoner. This frequently happens in all of these counties, 
and could not occur in large State institutions in which great num- 
bers are congregated. 

Phat which is known as the Pennsylvania system of separate con 
finement still exists in the eastern penitentiary of Philadelphia; and 
we believe that this institution, one of the oldest in America, can 
now, as in the past, challenge, without fear of results, comparison 


between itself and any institution created for similar purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Isiand has one of the best constructed prisons in the 
United States, with 252 cells. ‘This prison and a new jail for Proy 


idence County, the two institutions being in separate wings of the 


same building, were begun in 1874 and completed in 1878. The 
combined institutions were formerly in Providence. ‘They are now 
in the town of Cranston, about seven miles from Providence. Post 
office address, Howard, R.I. ‘The accommodations of the jail wing 


have been inadequate for several years, and the legislature has been 
asked to provide means for building an additional wing or otherwise 
to afford relief. There are four jails in the several counties other 
than Providence, but only rarely is a person sentenced to one of 
them. They are mostly used as houses of detention for brief 
periods, and for the confinement of local offenders against town 
or city ordinances. 


There is one reform school in the State. It has two departments, 
called respectively Sockanosset School for Boys and Oaklawn School 
for Girls. They are upon the same territory, but about a mile 
apart; and each has a superintendent independent of the other. Up 
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to 1880 the school was under the charge of the city of Providence. 
in that year the State assumed its care. A new institution was then 
commenced. In 1882 it was nearly completed, and the removal took 
place. The school is in the town of Cranston. 

Since 1882 the institution has been conducted upon the open 
system, and the past year industrial education and military training 
were introduced at the Sockanosset School for Boys. 


SoutH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina has a penitentiary at Columbia, with a prison pop- 
ulation of 806 in 1890, of whom 38 were women. 

South Carolina is one of the first of the Southern States to abandon 
the lease system. Its prison is well constructed and well managed, 
and is a credit to the State. No response to inquiries. 


SoutH Dakota. 
South Dakota became a State in 1889. It has a penitentiary at 


Sioux Falls, with a capacity of 256. Number reported for 1891 was 
65 males and 2 females. No response to inquiries. 


TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee remains under the lease system. It has a penitentiary 
at Nashville built in 1828. Its prison population in 1860 was 548, 
4 of whom were females. A branch penitentiary at Coal Creek, 
with 134 inmates; a branch penitentiary at Tumore, with 290 in- 
mates; a branch penitentiary at Olive Springs, with too inmates; 
and a branch penitentiary at Tracy City, with 371 inmates,— making 
the total number of convicts for the State 1,443. No response to 
inquiries. 

Texas. 

Texas has two penitentiaries, one at Rusk with 764 inmates in 
1890, and one at Huntsville with 880 inmates. 

There were also 23 camps in different parts of the State, with a 
prison population aggregating 1,675, thus making a total prison pop- 
ulation of 3,319. 

The lease system was abolished in Texas ten years ago, and since 
then the prisoners have been worked upon State account. At 
Huntsville they have a cotton factory, a machine shop, and various 
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other industries. At Rusk the industries are exclusively iron. Pig 


iron and water-pipes are largely manufactured. 

‘The State Reformatory for juvenile offenders at Gatesville was 
opened Jan. 1, 1889, and reported for Oct. 31, 1890, 111 inmates. 
No response to inquiries. 

UTAH. 

In Utah the United States has a Territorial penitentiary at Salt 
Lake City, with a prison population in 1890 of 180. 

There is also a ‘Territorial Reform School at Ogden. Its buildings 
were destroyed by fire in June, 1890, but were rebuilt immediately, 
and is now in a prosperous condition. No response to inquiries. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont has one penitentiary at Windsor, with a prison population 
in 1870 of 86, and, in 1890, 88. 

There is a Reform School at Vergennes, with 86 inmates, 73 boys 
and 13 girls, established in 1875. 

The only penal institution built during the past twenty years is 
the House of Correction at Rutland, at a cost of $55,000. Occupied 
Jan. 1, 1879; daily average of inmates, 78. 

The State prison at Windsor was rebuilt, with the exception of the 
wings, in 1879-80. ‘Two large buildings for workshops were added, 
also chapel, store-rooms, wash-room, engine-room, office building, 
and house for superintendent. The contract system of labor has 
always prevailed in this prison. 

In 1880 a law was passed giving the governor power to release a 
prisoner by a conditional discharge, and this system of parole is still 
in force. 


VIRGINIA, 
Virginia has a State penitentiary at Richmond, with a prison pop- 


ulation in 1860 of 955, of whom 85 were women. There were also 


212 prisoners in three convict camps. No response to inquiries. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington was admitted as a State Nov. 11, 1889. There is a 
State penitentiary at Walla Walla, with 231 prisoners in 1890. The 
United States also has a penitentiary at McNeil’s Island, with 20 
inmates. No response to inquiries. 
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West VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia has a State penitentiary at Moundsville, with 530 
prisoners in 1890, 17 of whom were women. No 


response to 
inquiries. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin has a penitentiary at Waupun, with 530 prisoners in 
1890, of whom 17 were women. 

There is an Industrial School for Girls at Milwaukee, with 176 in 
mates, and an Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha, with 415 
inmates. No response to inquiries. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming was admitted to the Union in 1889. 
penitentiary at Laramie, with 92 prisoners in 1892. 

Convicts are worked on the lease system. No 
inquiries. 


It has a State 


response to 


THE UNITED STATES. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C., April 26, 1893. 


ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, EsQ., Chairman Board of State Charities, 
Mansfield, Ohio: 


Sir,— 1am in receipt of your communication requesting informa- 
tion concerning the progress made during the past twenty years by 
the United States in dealing with its criminal classes. 

It is to be regretted that more positive advancement in the treat 
ment of United States prisoners and the collection of criminal 
statistics than we are able to present cannot be shown; but thus far 
Congress has failed to enact such measures as were requisite to 
this end, although frequent appeals therefor have not been lacking. 
Whatever progress has been made has been chiefly due to the 
efforts of the department and its agents; and it is only proper to say 
that from time to time, as the facts have been called for by the 
National Prison Congress, these efforts have been heartily indorsed. 

The only institutions available for the confinement of United 
States prisoners, during the past twenty years, were the various 
penitentiaries, houses of correction, and reformatories under the 
management of the several States. Authority has been vested in 
the Attorney-General to utilize these institutions, when possible, for 
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the incarceration of prisoners convicted in a district where there was 
no suitable penitentiary. ‘There were a few  penitentiaries in the 
lerritories, which were not at all modern in construction, with the 
exception of the prison at Sioux Falls, So. Dak., which was available 
for a few years only, and the Utah penitentiary, which is used 
alone for prisoners from that Territory. The law governing the 
disposition of United States prisoners is mostly contained in Chap 
ter 9, Revised Statutes U.S.; and these sections have remained 
substantially unchanged till the present day. Since 1875 authority 
has, however, been given to the Attorney-General to furnish to 
prisoners of the United States, upon their discharge, gratuities in 
cash and clothing; and lately items for the transportation of the 
prisoners, upon their discharge, to the place of conviction, have been 
allowed. In addition to the above, Section 5543 of the Revised 
Statutes was amended, so that prisoners of the United States serving 
out their sentences in institutions located in States where no system 
of commutation was allowed became entitled to double the time for 
rood conduct theretofore given, so that it now is two months in a 
year instead of one. 

~ A glance at the above laws will show the difficulties encountered 
by the department in its desire to properly care for criminals con- 
victed under the laws of the United States. Reference to the sey 
eral reports of the Attorneys-General during the past twenty years 
will show that urgent recommendations from time to time have been 
made, asking that appropriations be granted for the building of a 
United States penitentiary. It was not until 1891 that any success 
on this line was realized. In that year a bill was passed, approved 
March 3, providing for the erection of three United States prisons, 
one west of the Rocky Mountains, and two east. ‘The bill explains 
it length the manner in which the prisons shall be built, and the 
regulations for running the same; yet it became entirely inoperative 
from the fact that no money was appropriated. 

In 1887 an act was approved on the 23d of February, prohibiting 
the employment of United States prisoners on contract labor. ‘This 
law caused the department great inconvenience, because many 
prisons that were heretofore available could not be used, as the 
industries carried on therein were under the contract system. Be 
sides all this, many of the States adopted legislation prohibiting the 
reception within the walls of their penitentiaries of United States 
prisoners convicted in other States. 

I call the above to your attention, in order that you may see the 
difficulties under which the Department of Justice has labored in 
dealing properly with the prison problem. 

The only way in which the sentence of the court can be carried 
out is by the confinement of the prisoner in some State institution. 
There the prisoner, in accordance with the laws of the United 
States, becomes subject to the rules and discipline of the institution 
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in which he is confined. ‘The only way in which the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has been able to better the condition of United States pris 
oners is by investigations, through his agents from time to time, and 
personal examination by them of the convicts scattered throughout 
the country; and, if certain abuses are found to exist, the place of 
imprisonment may be changed, as provided by Section 5546 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Prisoners awaiting trial or sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment are confined in the various jails. ‘The government conducts 
a United States jail in the District of Columbia, at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and at Sitka, Alaska. The first is to a great extent a 
model institution, the second for a number of years was anything 
but creditable to the government; and by the urgent efforts of the 
department, aided by members of Congress interested in the subject, 
appropriations were made available for the building of a new jail, 
and the subsequent abandonment of the old court-house for the new 
has furnished needed additional accommodations. The jail at 
Sitka is a temporary affair. 

The department, from time to time, has endeavored to keep pace 
with the prison problems of the day, and believes that eventually 
a government penitentiary will be built, and that provision will be 
made for the collection of criminal statistics from year to year, show- 
ing the relation of crime in the different States, and so that a com- 
parison may be made with other countries. While the department 
has labored under many disadvantages, yet, so far as possible, the 
best institutions have been utilized, and the treatment of the United 
States prisoners has been carefully guarded. Cruel and unusual 
punishments are in no case permitted, and the United States pris- 
oners may be said to be well cared for and humanely treated wher- 
ever they are confined. 

While this much may be said, yet the situation in 1893, so far as 
government penal institutions are concerned, is substantially the 
same as in 1873. ‘lo a great extent the same prisons are used for 
the confinement of government prisoners. During the past ten 
years greater attention has been given this subject than previously, 
in that the department endeavored, by frequent investigations, to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the condition and the treatment of 
the prisoners in the several State institutions ; and in this way it may 
be said an advance has been made by the department. 

In 1873 the number of United States prisoners was about six 
hundred, as nearly as can be ascertained; while on June 30, 1892, 
according to statistics of the department, there were 1,850, and 
these confined in the following institutions ; — 


District 


Arizona, 

Arkansas, Eastern, 
California, Northern, 
California, Northern, 
Colorado, 

District of ¢ olumbia, , 
Idaho, A vag 
Illinois, Northern, 
Illinois, Southern, 
Indiana,. . 
Indiana, 

Indiana, 


Indiana, 

lowa, Northe rn, 
Iowa, Southern, 
Kansas, 

Maine, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Eastern, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, We ste rn, 
Missouri, Western, 
Montana, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 

New Jersey, 

New Jersey, 

New Mexico, . 
New York, Northern, 
New York, £5 
New York, " 
New York, - 
New York, Eastern, 
Ohio, Northern, 
Ohio, Southern, 
Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, Eastern, 


Pennsylvania, Western, 


Rhode Island, . 
South Dakota, 
Va ee < 
Vermont, 
West Virginia, : 
West Virginia, . . 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, Eastern, 
Wisconsin, Eastern, . 
Wyoming, 
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Institution. 


Territorial Prison, 


rn Penitentiary, . 
alifornia State Prison, 
‘alifornia State Prison, 


*olorado State Industrial S« hool, 


Reform School, 
Idaho State 
State 


Prison, 
Penitentiary, 


Southern Illinois Penitentiary, 


State Prison, South, 

State Prison, North, 

Reform School for 
Women’s Prison, 

Reform School for Boys, 

State Penitentiary, 

State Penitentiary, 

State Penitentiary, 

Maine State Prison, 

Keform School, 

State Penitentiary, 

Hlouse of Reformation, 

Hlouse of Refuge, 

House of Correction, 

State Prison, 


Girls 


TESTION 


and 


Massachusetts Keformatory, 


Ilouse of Correction, 
State Prison, : 
State Penitentiary, 
Reform School, 


State Penitentiary, 
state Prison, 
State Prison, . 


Hudson County Penitenti 


ary, 


Issex County Penitentiary, 


State Prison, ; 
New Mexico Penitentiary, 


Albany County Penitentiary, 


Erie County P¢ Rey 
State Reformator 
Monroe County 
Kings County 
Workhouse, , 
Ohio Penitentiary, 
State Prison, 


je 


Eastern State Penitentiary, 


Western Penitentiary, 
State Prison, . 

State Penitentiary, 
Utah Penitentiary, 
State Prison, 

State Penitentiary, - 
West Virginia Reform 


Penitentiar 
Penitentiary, 


Schoi rl, 


United States Penitentiary, 


State Prison, : 
House of C orrection, ; 
State Prison, . 


Location. 


Yuma, . 
Little Rock, 
San Quentin, 
Folsom, . 
Golde ‘n, 


Washington, D Cc 


Boise ¢ ‘ity, 
Joliet, . ; 

( *hester, 
Jetfersonville, 


Michigan City, 


Indianapolis, 
Plainfield, 
Anamosa. 
Fort Madison, 
Lansing, 
Thomaston, 


Cape Elizabeth, 


Baltimore, 
Cheltenham, 
Baltimore, 
Jessups, . 
Charlestown, 
Concord, 
Detroit, 
Stillwater, 
Jefferson City, 
Lhoonville, 
Deer Lodge, 
Carson City, 
Conc ord, ; 
Snake Hill, 
Caldwell, 
‘Trenton, 
Santa Fé, 
Albany, 
Buffalo, 
IIlmira, 
Rochester, 
Brooklyn, 
es 
Columbus, 
Salem, e 
P hil idelphia, ly 
Allegheny, 
Howard, 
Sioux Falls, 


Salt Lake City, 


Windsor, . 
Moundsville, 
Pruntytown, 


McNeil’s Island, 


Waupun, 
Milwaukee, 


Laramie, 


i 
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While the above is assuredly anything but a clear and concise 
statement of any progress made by the government in the treatment 
of the criminals of the United States, who, by the by, are, as a rule, 
a class above the intelligence of the ordinary convict in view of the 
fact that the crimes for which they are convicted are committed 
oftentimes by persons holding positions of prominence and trust, it 
is, however, the best we are able to offer. It is to be hoped that the 
facts will so impress themselves upon Congress that the money 
necessary for the proper treatment of United States prisoners will 
be appropriated, in order that the criminals of the United States, 
tried and convicted of violating the laws of the United States, may 
serve out their sentences, imposed by the United States courts, in 
institutions over which the United States has entire authority. 
Until this is done, it will be impossible to show the desired progress 
in the treatment of the United States prisoner. 

The foregoing has been prepared by me at the request of the 
Attorney-General, who has been unable to give any personal atten- 
tion to the subject. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANK STRONG, General Agent. 


ef OMI 


IX. 


Dhe Feebleanmoded. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TREATMENT OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY WALTER FE. FERNALD, M.D. 


The first recorded attempt to educate an idiot was made about the 
year 1800, by Itard, the celebrated physician-in-chief to the National 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, upon a boy found wild 
in a forest in the centre of France, and known as the “savage of 
Aveyron.” ‘This boy could not speak any human tongue, and was 
devoid of all understanding and knowledge.” Believing him to be a 
savage, for five years Itard endeavored with great skill and persever- 
ance to develop at the same time the intelligence of his pupil and 
the theories of the materialistic school of philosophy. — Itard finally 
became convinced that this boy was an idiot, and abandoned the 
attempt to educate him. 

In the year 1818 and for a few years afterward, several idiotic 
children were received and given instruction at the American Asy 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, and a fair degree of im 
provement in physical condition, habits, and speech was obtained. 

In the year 1828 Dr. Ferret, physician at the Bicétre in Paris, 
attempted to teach a few of the more intelligent idiots who were 
confined in this hospital to read and write and to train them to 

3 
same work at the Salpetritre; and in 1833 Dr. Voisin opened his 
private school for idiots in Paris. 


habits of cleanliness and order. In 1831 Dr. Fabret attempted the 


None of these attempts was 
successful enough to insure its continuance. 

In 1837 Dr. E. Seguin, a pupil of Itard and Esquirol, began the 
private instruction of idiots at his own expense 


In 1842 he was 
made the instructor of the school at the Bicétre, which had been 
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reopened by Dr. Voisin in 1839. Dr. Seguin remained at the 
Bicétre only one year, retiring to continue the work in his private 
school in the Hospice des Incurables. After seven years of patient 
work and experiments and the publication of two or three pamphlets 
describing the work, a committee from the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1844 examined critically and thoroughly his methods of 
training and educating idiot children, and reported to the Academy, 
giving it the highest commendation and declaring that, up to the 
time he commenced his labors in 1837, idiots could not be educated 
by any means previously known or practised, but that he had solved 
the problem. His work thus approved by the highest authority, Dr. 
Seguin continued his private school in Paris until the Revolution in 
1848, when he came to America, where he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing schools for idiots in various States. 

In 1846 Dr Seguin published his classical and comprehensive 
“Treatise on Idiocy,” which was crowned by the Academy and has 
continued to be the standard text-book for all interested in the edu- 
cation of idiots up to the present time. His elaborate system of 
teaching and training idiots consisted in the careful “ adaptation of 
the principles of physiology, through physiological means and instru- 
ments, to the development of the dynamic, perceptive, reflective, and 
spontaneous functions of youth.” This physiological education of 


defective brains as a result of systematic training of the special 


senses, the functions, and the muscular system, was looked upon as 
a visionary theory, but has been verified and confirmed by modern 
experiments and researches in physiological psychology. 

Dr. Seguin’s school was visited by scientists and philanthropists 
from nearly every part of the civilized world, and, his methods bear- 
ing the test of experience, other schools were soon established in 
other countries, based upon these methods. 

In 1842 Dr. Guggenbuhl established a school upon the slope of 
the Abendenberg in Switzerland, for the care and training of cretins, 
so many of whom are found in the dark, damp valleys of the Alps. 
This school was very successful in its results, and attracted much 
attention throughout Europe. At Berlin, in 1842, a school for the 
instruction of idiots was opened by Dr. Saegert. In England the 
publication of the results of the work of Drs. Seguin, Guggenbuhl, 
and Saegert, and the efforts of Drs. Connolly and Reed, led to the 
establishment of a private school at Bath in 1846, and later to the 
finely appointed establishments at Colchester and Earlswood. 
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The published description of the methods and results of these 
European schools attracted much interest and attention in America 
In this country the necessity and humanity of caring for and _ scien 
tifically treating the insane, the deaf and dumb, and the blind had 
become the policy of many of our most progressive States. ‘The 
class of helpless and neglected idiots who had no homes, as a rule 
were cared for in jails and poorhouses. <A few idiots who had been 
received at the special schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind 
showed considerable improvement after a period of training, Other 
cases who were especially troublesome had been sent to the insane 
hospitals, where it was shown that the habits and behavior of 
this class could be changed very much for the better. In their re 
ports for 1845 Drs. Woodward and Brigham, superintendents of the 
State Insane Hospitals in Massachusetts and New York respectively, 
urged the necessity of making public provision for the education 
of idiots in those States. On the 13th of January, 1846, Dr. F. P. 


Backus, a member of the New York Senate, made the first step 


toward any legislative action in this country in behalf of idiots, by 


moving that the portion of the last State census relating to idiots be 
referred to the committee on medical societies of which he was 
chairman. On the following day he made an able report, giving the 
number of idiots in the State, a brief history of the European 
schools, with a description of their methods and results, and showed 
conclusively that schools for idiots were a want of the age. On the 
25th of March following he introduced a bill providing for the es 
tablishment of an asylum for idiots. ‘The bill passed the Senate, but 
was defeated in the Assembly. 

In Massachusetts, on the 23d of January in the same year, 1846, 
Judge Byington, a member of the House of Representatives, moved 
an order providing for the appointment of a committee to “ consider 
the expediency of appointing commissioners to inquire into the con 
dition of idiots in the Commonwealth, to ascertain their number, and 
whether anything can be done for their relief.’ This order was 
passed, and, as a result, a board of three commissioners was ap- 
pointed, of which Dr. S. G. Howe was chairman, ‘This commission 
made a report in part in 1847, which included a letter from Hon, 
G. S. Sumner, in which he described in glowing terms the methods 
and results of the school of Dr. Seguin in Paris. In March, 1848, 


the commission made a complete and exhaustive report, with statisti- 
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cal tables and minute details, and recommended the opening of an 
experimental school. ‘This report was widely circulated and read 
throughout America and Europe, and furnishes to-day the basis of 
cyclopedic literature on this topic. 

By a resolve passed on the 8th of May, 1848, the legislature ap- 
propriated $2,500 annually for the purpose of establishing an experi- 
mental school, with the proviso that ten indigent idiots from differ- 
ent parts of the State should be selected for instruction. This act 
founded the first State institution in America. ‘The first pupil was 
received on the 1st of October, 1848. The direction of the school 
was undertaken by Dr. Howe, and for several years was carried on 
in connection with the Perkins Institution for the Blind, of which he 
was the director. Mr. J. B. Richards, an able instructor, was en- 
gaged as teacher, and went to Europe to study the methods of the 
foreign schools. ‘The school was considered so successful that, at 
the end of three years, the legislature doubled the annual appropria- 
tion. and by incorporation converted the experimental school into a 
permanent one under the name of ‘The Massachusetts School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth.” , 

Two months after the legislature had authorized the establishment 
of the Massachusetts School, a private school was opened at Barre, 
Mass., by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, the first pupil being received in July, 
1848. In the modest announcement of the project Dr. Wilbur says, 
“This institution is designed for the education and management of 
all children who by reason of mental infirmity are not fit subjects 
for ordinary school instruction.” The school was organized on 
the family plan. The pupils all sat at the same table with the 
principal, and were constantly under the supervision of some mem- 
ber of the family in the hours of recreation and rest as well as of 


training. ‘This private school has been continued on the same plan, 


and has been very successful and prosperous under the administra- 
tion of Dr. Wilbur and that of his able successor, the late Dr. 
George Brown. 

In the State of New York the legislative attempt defeated in 1846 
was renewed in 1847, and this bill also passed the Senate, to be 
again defeated in the Assembly. ‘The necessity for action was 
urged in the governor’s annual messages in the years 1848, 1850, and 
1851. Finally, in July, 1851, an act was passed appropriating $6,000 
annually for two years, for the purpose of maintaining an experimen- 
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tal school for idiots. A suitable building, near Albany, was rented 
and the school opened in October, 1851. ‘The trustees selected for 
superintendent Dr. H. B. Wilbur, who had so successfully organized 
and conducted the private school at Barre, Mass., for more than 
three years previously. In the first annual report of the trustees, 
published in 1851, the aims and purposes of the proposed school 
were summed up as follows : 


We do not propose to create or supply faculties absolutely want 
ing; nor to bring all grades of idiocy to the same standard of 
development or discipline ; nor to make them all capable of sustain 
ing creditably all the relations of a social and moral life; but rather 
to give to dormant faculties the greatest possible development, and 
to apply these awakened faculties to a useful purpose under the con 
trol of an aroused and disciplined will. At the base of all ou 
efforts lies the principle that, as a rule, none of the faculties are 
absolutely wanting, but dormant, undeveloped, and imperfect. 


This school attracted much attention from educators and others, 
and was frequently and critically inspected by the members of the 
legislature and other State officials. On the 11th of April, 1853, 
the legislature authorized the erection of new buildings. The citi 
zens of Syracuse donated the land, and the corner-stone of the first 
structure in this country built expressly for the purpose of caring 
for and training idiots was laid Sept. 8, 1554. The school at 
Syracuse continued under Dr. Wilbur’s direction until his death in 
1883. In this school the physiological method of education has 
been most thoroughly and scientifically carried out, and a high de- 
gree of success attained. 

Pennsylvania was the third State to take up the work. In the 
winter of 1852 a private school for idiots was opened in German- 
town, by Mr. J. B. Richards, the first teacher in the school at South 
Boston. This school was incorporated April 7, 1853, as the Penn 
sylvania Training School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Children. 
The first money received for its support was raised by private sub 
scription, and the State contributed an equal sum. In 1855 the 
present site at Elwyn was secured, and the foundations laid for the 
present magnificent institution village with nearly a thousand in- 
mates. 


The Ohio Institution at Columbus was established April 17, 1857, 
and pupils were received the same year. The State of Ohio has 
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from the beginning provided for her feeble-minded children on a 
more liberal and generous scale than any other State. ‘The Colum- 
bus Institution, with its substantial buildings and splendid equip- 
ment, its admirably conducted school and industrial departments, 
has been made one of the best institutions in the world devoted to 
the care and training of this special class. 

In Connecticut, in 1855, a State commission was appointed to 
investigate the conditions of the idiotic population, and to consider 
the advisability of making suitable provision for the education of 
this class. ‘The report of this commission resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Connecticut School for Imbeciles at Lakeville, in 1858, 
under the superintendency of Dr. H. M. Knight. This school, al- 
though aided by the State, has been largely supported by private 
benevolence and payments from private pupils. 

The Kentucky Institution at Frankfort was opened in 1860. For 
many years previously the State had granted an allowance of $50 
per annum to each needy family afflicted with the burden of a 
feeble-minded child. In Illinois an experimental school for idiots 
and feeble-minded children was opened in 1865 as an offshoot of the 


school for deaf-mutes at Jacksonville. In the course of a few years 


this school obtained a separate organization, and new institution 
buildings were constructed at Lincoln and occupied in 1873. ‘The 
Hillside Home, a private school, was opened at Fayville, Mass., in 
1870. 

Thus, up to 1874, twenty-six years after this work was begun in 
America, public institutions for the feeble-minded had been estab- 
lished in seven States. ‘These institutions then had under training 
a total of 1,041 pupils. ‘There were also the two private institutions 
in Massachusetts at Barre and Fayville, with a total of 69 inmates. 

The early history of these pioneer State institutions in many re- 
spects was very similar. ‘They were practically all begun as tenta- 
tive experiments in the face of great public distrust and doubt as to 
the value of the results to be obtained. In Connecticut the com- 
missioners found a “settled conviction of a large majority of the 
citizens of the Commonwealth that idiots were a class so utterly 
helpless that it was a waste of time even to collect any statistics re- 
garding them.” Very little was known of the causes, frequency, 
nature, or varieties of idiocy, or of the principles and methods to be 
employed in successfully training and caring for this class of persons. 
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The annual reports of the early superintendents, Drs. Howe, Wilbur, 
Brown, Parrish, and Knight, exhaustively considered the subject in all 
telations, and graphically presented to legislators and the public con- 
vincing and unanswerable reasons as to the feasibility and necessity 
of granting to feeble-minded children according to their ability the 
same opportunities for education that were given to their more for- 
tunate brothers and sisters in the public schools. 

All of these schools were organized as _ stric tly educational institu- 
tions. In one of his earlier reports Dr. Howe says, “ It is a link in 
the chain of common schools, the last indeed, but still a necessary 
link in order to embrace all the children in the State.”” Again he 
says, * This institution, being intended for a school, should not be con 
verted into an asylum for incurables.” Dr. Wilbur, in his seventh 
annual report, says, ** A new institution in a new field of education 
has the double mission of securing the best possible results, and at 
the same time of making that impression upon the public mind as 
will give faith in its object.” With the limited capacity of these 
schools as established, it seemed best to advocate the policy of ad 
mitting only the higher-grade cases, where the resulting improve- 
ment and development could be compared with that of normal chil- 
dren. 

It was hoped and believed that a large proportion of this higher 
grade gs improvable ” class of idiots could be so developed and 
educated that they would be capable of supporting themselves and 


of creditably maintaining an independent position in the community. 
It was maintained that the State should not assume the permanent 
care of these defectives, but that they should be returned to thei 
homes after they had been trained and educated. It was the belief 
of the managers that only a relatively small number of inmates 


could be successfully cared for in one institution. It was deemed 


unwise to congregate a large number of persons suffering under any 
common infirmity. 


Nearly every one of these early institutions was opened at or 
near the capitals of their various States, in order that the members 
of the legislature might closely watch their operations and_person- 
ally see their need and the results of the instruction and training of 
these idiots. No institution was ever abandoned or given up after 
having been established. In all of the institutions the applications 
for admission were far in excess of their capacity. 
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In the course of a few years, in the annual reports of these in- 
stitutions we find the superintendents regretting that it was not 
expedient to return to the community a certain number of the cases 
who had received all the instruction the school had to offer. When 
the limit of age was reached, it was a serious problem to decide 
what should be done with the trained boy or girl. It was found 
that only a small proportion, even of these selected pupils, could be 
so developed and improved that they could go out into the world 
and support themselves independently. A larger number, as a re- 
sult of the school discipline and training, could be taken home where 
they became comparatively harmless and unobjectionable members 
of the family, capable, under the loving and watchful care of their 
friends, of earning by their labor as much as it cost to maintain 
them. But in many cases the guardians of these children were un- 


willing to remove them from the institution, and begged that they 


might be allowed to remain where they could be made happy and 
kept from harm. Many of these cases were homeless and friendless, 
and, if sent away from the school, could only be transferred to alms- 
houses where they became depraved and demoralized by association 
with adult paupers and vagrants of both sexes. It was neither wise 
nor humane to turn these boys and girls out to shift for themselves. 
The placing out of these feeble-minded persons always proved un- 
satisfactory. Even those who had suitable homes and friends able 
and willing to become responsible for them, by the death of these 
relatives were thrown on their own resources and drifted into pauper- 
ism and crime. It gradually became evident that a certain number 
of these higher-grade cases needed lifelong care and_ supervision, 
and that there was no suitable provision for this permanent custody 
outside these special institutions. 

Once it was admitted that our full duty toward this class must 
include the retention and guardianship of some of these cases who 
had been trained in the schools, the wisdom and necessity of still 
further broadening the work became apparent. It was found that 
more than one-half of the applications for admission, and those by 
far the most insistent, were in behalf of the “ unimprovables,” as 
Dr. Howe described them. ‘This lower class of idiots, many of them 
with untidy, disgusting, and disagreeable habits, feeble physically, 
perhaps deformed and misshapen, often partially paralyzed or subject 
to epilepsy, cannot be given suitable care at home. There is no 
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greater burden possible in a home or a neighborhood. It has been 
well said that by institution care, for every five idiots cared for we 
restore four productive persons to the community; for, whereas at 
home the care of each of these children practically requires the time 
and energies of one person, in an institution the proportion of paid 
employees is not over one to each five inmates. The home care of 
a low-grade idiot consumes so much of the working capacity of the 
wage-earner of the household that often the entire family become 
pauperized. Humanity and public policy demanded that these 
families should be relieved of the burden of these helpless idiots. 
From the nature of their infirmities it is evident that the care of this 
class must last as long as they live. As nearly every one of these 
low-grade idiots eventually becomes a public burden, it is better to 
assume this care when they are young and susceptible of a certain 
amount of training than to receive them later on, undisciplined, help- 
less, destructive, adult idiots. 

The brighter class of the feeble-minded, with their weak will 
power and deficient judgment, are easily influenced for evil, and are 
prone to become vagrants, drunkards, and thieves. The modern 
scientific study of the deficient and delinquent classes as a whole 
has demonstrated that a large proportion of our criminals, inebriates, 
and prostitutes are really congenital imbeciles, who have been al 
lowed to grow up without any attempt being made to improve or 
discipline them. Society suffers the penalty of this neglect in an 
increase of pauperism and vice, and finally, at a greatly increased 
cost, is compelled to take charge of adult idiots in almshouses and 
hospitals, and of imbecile criminals in jails and prisons, generally 
during the remainder of their natural lives. As a matter of mere 
economy, it is now believed that it is better and cheaper for the com- 
munity to assume the permanent care of this class before they have 
carried out a long career of expensive crime. 

Dr. Kerlin has ably presented to this Conference the special sub- 
ject of moral imbecility. This class of moral imbeciles may show 
little or no deficiency of the intellectual faculties, but in early child- 
hood manifest a marked absence or perversion of the moral sense, 
as shown by motiveless, persistent lying and thieving, a blind and 
headlong impulse toward arson, and a delight in cruelty to animals 


or to young, helpless companions. ‘These children, if they live, are 


predestined to become inmates of our insane hospitals or jails, and 
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for the good of the community should be early recognized and 
jected to lifelong moral quarantine. 
Dr. Kerlin, in his report to this Conference in 1884, says : — 


There is no field of political economy which can be worked to 
better advantage, for the diminution of crime, pauperism, and in- 
sanity, than that of idiocy. The early recognition of some of its spe- 
cial and more dangerous forms should be followed by their with- 
drawal from unwholesome environments and their permanent seques- 
tration before they are pronounced criminals and have, by the tuition 
of the slums, acquired a precocity that deceives even experts. Only 
a small percentage should ever be returned to the community, and 
then only under conditions that would preclude the probability of 
their assuming social relations under marriage, or becoming sowers 
of moral and physical disease under the garb of professional tramps 
and degraded prostitutes. How many of your criminals, inebriates, 
and prostitutes are congenital imbeciles! How many of your insane 
are really feeble-minded or imbecile persons, wayward or neglected 
in their early training, and at last conveniently housed in hospitals, 
after having wrought mischief, entered social relations, reproduced 
their kind, antagonized experts and lawyers, puzzled philanthropists, 
and in every possible manner retaliated on their progenitors for their 
origin, and on the community for their misapprehension! How 
many of your incorrigible boys, lodged in the houses of refuge, to be 
half educated in letters and wholly unreached in morals, are sent 
into the community the moral idiots they were at the beginning, only 
more powerfully armed for mischief! And pauperism breeding other 
paupers, what is it but imbecility let free to do its mischief? 


The tendency to lead dissolute lives is especially noticeable in the 
females. A feeble-minded girl is exposed as no other girl in the 
world is exposed. She has not sense enough to protect herself from 
the perils to which women are subjected. Often bright and attrac- 


tive, if at large they either marry and bring forth in geometrical 


ratio a new generation of defectives and dependants, or become 
irresponsible sources of corruption and debauchery in the communi- 
ties where they live. There is hardly a poorhouse in this land 
where there are not two or more feeble-minded women with from 
one to four illegitimate children each. There is every reason in 
morality, humanity, and public policy that these feeble-minded 
women should be under permanent and watchful guardianship, es- 
pecially during the child-bearing age. A feeble-minded girl of the 
higher grade was accepted as a pupil at the Massachusetts School 
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for the Feeble-minded when she was fifteen years of age. At the 
last moment the mother refused to send her to the school, as she 
“could not bear the disgrace of publicly admitting that she had a 
feeble-minded child.” ‘Ten years later the girl was committed to the 
institution by the court, after she had given birth to six illegitimate 
children, four of whom were still living and all feeble-minded. The 
city where she lived had supported her at the almshouse for a period 
of several months at each confinement, had been compelled to as- 
sume the burden of the life-long support of her progeny, and finally 
decided to place her in permanent custody. Her mother had died 
broken-hearted several years previously. 

Modern usage has sanctioned the use of the term “ feeble- 
minded” to include all degrees and types of congenital defect, from 
that of the simply backward boy or girl but little below the normal 
standard of intelligence to the profound idiot, a helpless, speechless, 
disgusting burden, with every degree of deficiency between these 
extremes. ‘The lack may be so slight as to involve only the ability 
to properly decide questions of social propriety or conduct, or simply 
questions of morality, or it may profoundly affect every faculty. 
in theory, the differences between these various degrees of deti- 
ciency are marked and distinct, while in practice the lines of 
separation are .entirely indefinite, and individuals as they grow 
to adult life may be successively classed in different grades. 
* Idiocy,” generically used, covers the whole range referred to, but is 
now specifically used to denote only the lowest grades. 


ity’ has reference to the higher grades. 


* [mbecil- 
‘* Feeble-Minded ” is a less 
harsh expression, and satisfactorily covers the whole ground. 

We have learned from the researches of modern pathology that 
in many cases the arrested or perverted development is not merely 
functional or a delayed infantile condition, but is directly due 
to the results of actual organic disease, or injury to the brain or 
nervous system, occurring either before birth or in early infancy. 

The work of caring for this class in this country has been greatly 
aided by the active influence of the Association of Medical Officers 
of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Persons. 
This society was organized in 1876, during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, and held its first meeting at the Pennsylvania 
Training School at Elwyn. 


The object of the Association is the 
consideration and discussion of all questions relating to the manage-., 
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ment, training, and education of idiots and feeble-minded persons. 
It also lends its influence to the establishment and fostering of insti- 
tutions for this purpose. The Association meets annually for the 
reading of papers and the discussion of the various phases of this 
work. 

The material growth and separate history of the older institutions 
and the numerous public and private schools that have been opened 
in this country since 1874 are too comprehensive to be considered 
in detail in this report. The accompanying table shows the name, 
location, date of organization, and capacity of the various public 
institutions as existing at the close of 1892 :— 
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California Home for Care and pica aaaais of Fee- (| « = 
ble-Minded Children, . . ; “ Glen Ellen, . . . | 1885 259 
Connecticut School for Imbeciles, oi Lakeville, . . .| 1852 | 130 
Illinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, | Lincoln, | 1865 | 536 
Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth, . | Fort Wayne, | 1879 | 421 
Towa Institution fur Feeble-Minded Children, . | Glenwood, . . .| 1876 | 456 
——— — for Idiotic and Imbecile | | Wintel . . . .| 9882 | 200 
Kentucky Institution for the Education and > . 
Training of Feeble-Minded Children, . : | Frankfort, . . . 1860 | 156 
Maryland “Asylum and Training School for the Biya 7 i ' 
FechleMinded.. . | | Owing s Mills, . . | 1888 | 40 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble- Minded, | Waltham, . . . 1848 | 450 
Minnesota School for the Feeble-Minded, . . | Faribault, | 1879 | 332 


Nebraska Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, | Beatrice, . . . : | 1887 | 154 
New York State Institution for Feeble- Minded U] 
Children, 


. .f| Syracuse, . 
New York State Custodial ‘Asylum ‘for Feeble- ak | 


1851 | 502 


Minded Women, ‘ Newark, . . . «| 1885 | 345 
Randall’s Island Hospital and School, New York Harbor | 1870 | 364 
New Jersey Home for the Education and Care 


= pepo | .. 

of Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland,. . . . | 1888 | 154 
oe eee State Institution for F eeble-Minded . Vineland,. . . .| 1886] 65 
Ohio Institution fo for the Education of Feeble: (| Columbus, . . . 1857 | eo 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- tt oe | a. 

Minded Children, . . Jal | Elwyn,. . . « «| 1853 55! 
Washington School for Defective Y outh, | Vancouver, . . .| 1892 | 25 


At the close of the year 1892 these nineteen public institutions 
for the feeble-minded had under care and training a total of 6,009 
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inmates. The buildings and grounds in use for this purpose repre- 
sent an outlay of more than $4,000,000. ‘The annual public exper 
diture for the instruction and maintenance of these defectives now 
amounts to over $1,000,000. ‘There are also nine private schools 
for the feeble-minded in the United States, caring for a total of 216 
pupils. 

The recognition of the characteristics, limitations, and needs of 
these various classes, and the results of experience in their training, 
care, and guardianship, have materially modified and broadened the 
scope and policy of our American institutions for the feeble-minded. 
l'o-day the advantages of these public institutions are not confined 
to the brighter cases needing school training especially, but have 
been gradually extended to a greater or less extent in the different 
States to all the grades and types of idiocy. With all these various 
classes pleading for admission, it is not strange that many of these 
institutions have become far more extensive than their founders 
dreamed of or hoped for. Successive legislatures have been ready 
to enlarge existing institutions when they would not grant appropria- 
tions for establishing new ones. ‘The evil effects feared from con- 
gregating a large number of this class have not been realized, o1 
have been minimized by careful classification and separation of the 
ditierent groups. In fact, we find we must congregate them to get 
the best results. In order to have companionship, that most neces- 
sary thing in the education of all children, we must have large 
numbers from which to make up our small classes of those who are 
of an equal degree of intelligence. 

The essentially educational character of the earlier institutions 
has been maintained, but the relations of the different parts of in- 
struction are now better understood. ‘The strictly school exercises, 
in the early days the most prominent feature, still perform their 
necessary and proper functions, but now in harmony with and pre- 
liminary to the more practical objects of the institution. Education, 
as applied to the development of these feeble-minded children, is 
now understood in the broadest sense, not as mere intellectual train- 
ing, but as uniform cultivation of the whole being, physically, men- 


tally, and morally. The end and aim of all our teaching and 
training is to make the child helpful to himself and useful to others. 

Sir W. Mitchell says, “It is of very little use to be able to read 
words of two or three letters, but it is of great use to teach an im- 
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becile to put his clothes on and take them off, to be of cleanly 
habits, to eat tidily, to control his temper, to avoid hurting others, to 
act with politeness, to be truthful, to know something of numbers, 
to go with messages, to tell the hour by the clock, to know some- 
thing of the value of coins, and a hundred other such things.” 

As now organized, our American institutions are broadly divided 
into two departments, the school, or educational, and the custodial. 
In the school department the children are instructed in the ordi- 
nary branches of the common schools. As compared with the educa- 
tion of normal children, it is a difference of degree, and not of kind. 
The progressive games and occupations of the kindergarten, object 
teaching, educational gymnastics, manual training, and the other 
graphic and attractive methods now so successfully applied in the 
education of normal children, are especially adapted to the training of 
the feeble-minded. These principles of physiological training of the 
senses and faculties, of exercising and developing the power of 
attention, perception, and judgment by teaching the qualities and 
properties of concrete objects instead of expecting the child to 
absorb ready-made knowledge from books, of progressively training 
the eye, the hand, and the ear,— these were the methods formulated 
by Seguin, and elaborated and applied by Richards, Wilbur, and 
Howe, years before the era of the kindergarten and the dawn of 
the new education. It would be difficult to properly estimate the 
influence of these original and successful methods of instructing the 
feeble-minded in suggesting and shaping the radical changes that 
I 
normal children. With these feeble-minded children the instruction 


have been made in the methods of modern primary teaching « 


must begin on a lower plane: the progress is slower, and the pupil 
cannot be carried so far. In a school with several hundred children, 
a satisfactory gradation of classes can be made if a small proportion 
of classes showing irregular and unusual deficiencies are assigned 
to special classes for instruction through individual methods. 

Most of the pupils of this grade learn to read and write, to know 
something of numbers, and acquire a more or less practical knowl- 
edge of common affairs. Careful attention is paid to the inculcation 
of the simple principles of morality, the teaching of correct habits 
and behavior, and observance of the ordinary amenities of life. 


The most prominent feature of our educational training to-day is 
the attention paid to instruction in industrial occupations and man- 
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ual labor. In this * education by doing” we not only have a very 
valuable means of exercising and developing the dormant faculties 
and defective bodies of our pupils, but at the same time we are 
training them to become capable and useful men and women. ‘The 
recent reports of these institutions show in detail the large variety 
and amount of work done by these children. Carpentering, paint 
ing, printing, brick-making, stock-raising, gardening, farming, do 
mestic work, the manufacture of clothing, boots and shoes, brooms, 
brushes, and other industries, are now successfully and_ profitably 
carried on by the pupils in these schools, in connection with the 
strictly mental training. 

Kach year a certain number of persons of this class go out from 
these institutions and lead useful, harmless lives. Some of the 
institutions where only the brightest class of imbeciles are received, 
and where the system of industrial training has been very carefully 


carried out, report that from 20 to 30 per cent of the pupils are 


discharged as absolutely self-supporting. In other institutions, 


where the lower-grade cases are received, the percent ive ot cases 
so discharged is considerably less. It is safe to say that not over 
10 to 15 per cent of our inmates can be made self-supporting in the 
sense of going out into the community and securing and retaining a 
situation and prudently spending their earnings. With all our train 
ing we cannot give our pupils that indispensable something known 
as good, plain “*common sense.” ‘The amount and value of thei 
labor depend upon the amount of oversight and supervision practi 
cable. But it is safe to say that over 50 per cent of the adults of 
the higher grade who have been under training from childhood are 
capable, under intelligent supervision, of doing a sufficient amount 
of work to pay for the actual cost of their support, whether in an 
institution or at home. 

The custodial department includes the lower grades of idiots, the 
juvenile insane, and the epileptics. Some of these children are as 
helpless as infants, incapable of standing alone, or of dressing or 
feeding themselves, or of making their wants known. Other cases 
are excitable and noisy, with markedly destructive tendencies. ‘The 
chief indication with these lower-grade cases is to see that their 
wants are attended to, and to make them comfortable and happy as 
long as they live. But even with these cases much improvement is 


possible in the way of teaching them to wait on themselves, to dress 
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and undress, to feed themselves, in attention to personal cleanliness 
and habits of order and obedience. As a result of the kindly but 
firm discipline, the patient habit-teaching, and the well-ordered 
institution routine, a large proportion of these children become. much 
less troublesome and disgusting, so much so that the burden and 
expense of their care and support are materially and permanently 
lessened. 

In the custodial department are classed also the moral imbeciles 
and the adults of both sexes who have graduated from the school 
department, or are past school age, but cannot safely be trusted, 
either for their own good or the good of the community, out from 
under strict and judicious surveillance. For these classes the 
institution provides a home where they may lead happy, harmless, 
useful lives. 

The daily routine work of a large institution furnishes these 
trained adults with abundant opportunities for doing simple manual 
labor, which otherwise would have to be done by paid employees. 
Outside of an institution it would be impossible to secure the experi- 
enced and patient supervision and direction necessary to obtain 
practical, remunerative results from the comparatively unskilled 
labor of these feeble-minded people. In the institution the boys 
assist the baker, carpenter, and engineer. ‘They do much of the 
shoemaking, the tailoring, and the painting. They drive teams, 
build roads, and dig ditches. Nearly all of the institutions have 
large farms and gardens, which supply enormous quantities of milk 
and vegetables for the consumption of the inmates. ‘This farm and 
garden work is largely done by the adult male imbeciles. ‘The 
females do the laundry work, make the clothing and bedding, and 
do a lirge share of all the other domestic work of these immense 
households. Many of these adult females, naturally kind and gentle, 
have the instinctive feminine love for children, and are of great 
assistance in caring for the feeble and crippled children in the cus 
todial department. ‘These simple people are much happier and 
better olf in every respect when they know they are doing some use 
ful and necessary work. Some of the restless moral imbeciles could 
hardly be controlled and managed if their surplus energies were not 
worked off by a reasonable amount of manual labor. 

The average running expenses of these institutions have been 
gradually and largely reduced by this utilization of the industrial 
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abilities of the trained inmates. At the Pennsylvania institution the 
per capita cost for all the inmates has been reduced from $300 to a 
little over $100 per annum, largely from the fact that the work 
of caring for the low-grade children in the custodial department 
is done to a very large extent by the inmates themselves. Dr. 
Doren, of Ohio, after an experience of thirty years in this work, has 
offered, if the State will give him a thousand acres of land, to guar 
antee to care for every custodial case in Ohio without expense to 
the State. 

Nearly all of the States making provision for the feeble-minded 
have practically followed what is known as the colony plan of organ 
ization; that is, starting with the school department as a centre, 


with the various subdivisions ¢ 


f the custodial department subse 
quently added under the same general management. ‘Thus at the 
present time in nearly every one of our institutions there will be 
found custodial departments for each sex, industrial departments, 
hospitals for the sick, farm colonies, and in a few, buildings espe 
cially designed for the care and treatment of epileptics. In his 
report to the Nineteenth Conference of Charities Dr. G. H. Knight 


Says: 


Legislatures to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not because 
superintendents covet large buildings, large grounds, and all the 
care and watchfulness that come from the proper management of 
what we call a colony, which makes them urge the gathering to 
gether of great numbers of this class of defectives, but because they 
have learned in the hard school of experience that they must have 
large numbers from which to draw children enough of equal mental 
endowments to do even the simplest thing well. They have found 
that, even for money, it is difficult to get suitable people who are 
willing to come into contact with the lowest grade in the right spirit, 

a spirit which demands patience, cheerfulness, and affection. 
But they do find that what is called “the imbecile” will share his 
pleasures and attainments with his weaker brother with a sense of 
high privilege in being allowed to share it; that none make tenderet 
care-takers nor, under supervision, more watchful ones; and that 
the bond of fellowship so engendered is of lasting benefit. ‘This is 
why the colony plan recommends itself to us as superintendents. 
Experience has taught us that these children, under careful direc- 
tion, are happier, better cared for, more trustworthy when trust is 
given, more self-sacrificing and _ self-contained, and in every way 
benefited by the training and occupation and amusement which 
a large institution makes possible, and which it is impossible to gain 
when there are few in number. 
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The colony plan divides the institution into comparatively small 
families, each with peculiar and distinctive needs, and each group 
under the immediate and personal supervision of experienced and 
competent officers, who are directly responsible to the medical super- 
intendent. This arrangement retains all the good points of a small 
institution, and secures the manifest advantages of a large one. 

In the additions made to existing institutions and the new institu- 
tions built during the past twenty years, the detached or so-called 
“cottage” plan of construction has been pretty generally adopted, 
in order to secure the necessary classification and separation of the 
different classes of these defectives. 

The experience of these institutions in these enlargements has 
been that plain, substantial, detached buildings can be _ provided 
for the custodial cases at an expense of not over $400 per capita. 
These detached departments are generally supplied with sewerage, 
water supply, laundry, store-room, and often heating facilities from 
a central plant, at relatively small expense compared with the cost 
of installation and operation of a separate plant for each division. 

In New York a radical departure was made from this plan by 
the organization of the Custodial Asylum for Adult Feeble-minded 
Females at Newark, under a separate management. It was _ held 
that in that populous State, with its thousands of feeble-minded per 
sons needing training and care, it would not be desirable or possible 
to attempt to provide for all classes of the feeble-minded in one 
institution. A similar special institution for imbecile women has 
since been organized in New Jersey. 

The census of 1890 shows a total of 95,571 idiotic and feeble. 
minded persons in the United States. It is certain that this enu 
meration does not include many cayes where the parents are unwill 
ing to admit the mental defect of their children. It is safe to say 
that, taking the country as a whole, there are two feeble-minded 
persons to every thousand people, Of this vast number only 6,315, 


or six per cent, are now cared for in these special institutions. 

The public appreciation of the educational, custodial, and prevent 
ive value of the work is shown by the willingness and liberality 
with which these institutions are maintained and supported. ‘The 
remarkable rapidity with which in the Western States the public 
institutions of this character have been built and filled with pupils 
within the past two decades is proof positive of the necessity for the 
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organization of such institutions and of the desire of the parents 
and friends of this class of defectives to place them under intelligent 
care and instruction. This special care is now recognized as not 
only charitable, but economical and conservative. Each hundred 
dollars invested now saves a thousand in the next generation, 
Sixteen States have now opened institutions for the feeble-minded. 
The State of Michigan, at the last session of the legislature, au- 
thorized the establishment of a school for this class. Active efforts 
have already been made to establish similar institutions in Wiscon 
sin, Colorado, Missouri, Texas, Delaware, Virginia, and Georgia, 
It is not unreasonable to hope and expect that in the near future 


an institution for the feeble-minded will be provided in every State 


in the Union. 


X. 
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PROGRESS IN THE CARE OF THE INSANE 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


BY C. EUGENE RIGGS, A.M., M.D., CHAIRMAN, 


The progress made in the care of the insane, in all its branches, 
may be divided -—as, indeed, may all progress in any field — into the 


advance, first, in theory, then in practice. Writers upon the subject 


habitually divide the history of insanity into three periods, the first, 
and by far the longest, being the era of neglect, when the insane were 
such outcasts as lepers are, helpless and hunted, condemned by men 
as accursed of Heaven. The second was the era of detention, when, 
certain classes of the insane being recognized as unsafe persons to 
be at large, society protected itself against them by the enactment of 
such gracious laws as that English Vagrant Act, afterward closely 
copied in New York, which authorized “chains, if necessary.” ‘This 
was the era of dungeons, pits, and shower baths, and unspeakable 
cruelties, both of commission and omission. ‘The third era is that 
in whose midst we now are, and to which the progress of the last 
twenty years belongs, in which it has been recognized that insanity is 
‘*‘a disease, and not a doom,” —a disease as any other, sometimes 
susceptible of cure, often capable of amelioration, and always to be 
treated upon the same humane principles which govern the treatment 
of other diseases. 

The date of the dawn of intelligence in the care of the insane in 
England may be set as about 1792, at which time the famous * Re- 
treat’ at York was founded through the exertions of William Tuke, 
the great-grandfather of the distinguished alienist, Dr. D. Hack Tuke; 
but it has been in this, as in all reforms, demanding an exercise of 
unadulterated altruism, —-a far cry from the dawn to the noon hour. 
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The tight for the establishment of the principle of the humane treat- 
ment of the insane was made in England from 1792 to 1815, a period 
coincidental in France with the beneficent work of Pinel, whose 
efforts were re-enforced a little later by those of Esquirol. Since that 
time, both there and here, the battle for the increasingly intelligent 
application of that principle has been going on. 

It is to be observed that the ideas and prac tices of the best asy 
lum men in America fifty and sixty years ago were precisely the same 
as those of the best asylum men to-day, and that not merely in agen 
eral way, but very definitely. There are certain lines along which 
great progress has been made, which we are too prone to congratulate 
ourselves belongs exclusively to our own day and generation ; but, on 
examination, it will be found that many of the substantial advances 
of the last double decade, of which we are justly proud, were fore 
shadowed and in a measure carried out by our fathers. One of the 


most distinctly modern advances is that in the character of, the at 


tendants employed in asylums; but, at the best, with the aid of 
training schools, civil service, and increased wages, we can hope to 
do no more than to come up to the requirements set forth by the 
superintendent of the asylum of the New York Hospital seventy-five 
years ago: “Those employed should be reasonable, humane, moral, 
and religious, possessing dignity and stability of character, mild and 
gentle in their temper and deportment, but resolute in their purposes 
and of great self-command; of just and sagacious observation, and 
endued with clear, unclouded minds: so «¢ ompasstionate and of such 
intelligence as not only to take an interest in the unhappy lot of the 
objects of their trust, but to be able to assist them in the recovery of 
their reason.”’ Progress has been made in the realization of that 
ideal; and of this much belongs to the score of years this report 
covers, as we shall show. 

The segregate system, toward which we have been working, has, 
in like manner, long been an ideal, though for many years a neg 
lected one. Dr. Woodward, of Worcester, in his annual report for 
1832, says that to their present accommodations should be added a 
building as a retreat for incurables, lodges for the violent and noisy, 
a hospital for curable cases, and a pleasant home for convalescents. 


We find, in certain asylums of that period, employment, non-restraint, 


and the system of personal freedom not only as strongly advocated, 
but as faithfully carried out as to-day. 
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In 1841 Dr. Bell of the McLean Asylum wrote thus regarding the 
use of restraint: “1 beg leave to repeat the statement made in my 
report of 1840 of what the superintendents of English asylums choose 
to term the disuse of restraining means, that this improvement can 


never be introduced into this or, I believe, any of our Northern asy 


lums for the reason that the evil has never existed in any of them. 


Common justice compels me to affirm that in just, kind, and enlight 
ened management, and in judicious mental and moral treatment, con 
siderable observation of institutions, both at home and abroad, satis 
fies me that no essential or considerable improvements have been 
made on the system first adopted at this institution. For some years 
the average number of patients under the restraint of leather mittens 
has not exceeded one per cent., and week after week clapses without 
a single instance.” 

These utterances, however, were, practically, but the voices of 
those crying in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way!” The condi 
tions were such as to forbid that the best ideas should be universally 
carried out and applied to all the insane, for the ample reason that 
public sentiment did not demand it. And this consideration leads 
us to the contemplation of one of the most fundamental advances of 
the last twenty years; namely, the educational process that has 
gone on in the minds of both the public and the profession in regard 
to the insane. 

Many factors have contributed to a juster apprehension of the 
nature and needs-of insanity on the part of the public. In the gen- 
eral diffusion of special knowledge, in which the common schools, 
newspapers, and magazines bear such a large share, the conviction 
of the profession that insanity is a physical disease has become pub- 
lic property. Most of us can remember what an alien, not to say 
accursed, thing a mind diseased seemed to our childhood. We 
trust and believe that the children of to-day are being educated to a 
different view. <A general development of interest in the workings 
of the human mind is shown by the vastly increased popularity of 
psychological and psycho-physical studies to-day. Psychology is 
now taught in most of our schools; and we may find such books as 
Tuke’s “Mind and Body,” Maudesley’s “ Responsibility in Mental 
Disease,” and James’s “ Psychology” not only on the shelves of the 
alienist, but also in the hands of high school and collegiate students 
as reference books. The unfolding of the new science of sociolog 
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and the revival of interest in political economy have been calling the 
attention of thoughtful minds to the problems insanity presents on 
its social and economic sides. ‘The death of Miss Dix, to whom the 
insane owe so much, a few years ago, and the publication of widely 
read memoirs of her life and work, gave a prominence to the philan- 
thropic relations of insanity in the minds of very many whose atten- 
tion it might otherwise have escaped. It was about twenty years 
ago, it may be noted in passing, that Miss Dix made a memorable 
tour of all the Western institutions, created largely by her efforts of 
thirty years before. 

All the influences enumerated, and doubtless many more, have 
combined to produce that something, impalpable in its essence, but 
sternly practical in its results,— a change in public feeling, 

In all this educational process the action and reaction between 
the profession and the public has, of course, been constant. As the 
ideas of the alienists, the philanthropists, the psychologists, and the 
students of political economy have filtered down into the public 
mind, these professions have, in turn, been recruited from the ranks 
of a body of young men whose interest in the problems involved has, 
almost unconsciously, been keenly stimulated. Especially is this 
true of the medical profession. ‘The knowledge of the average 
general practitioner about insanity has improved in many ways. 
I'wenty years ago, say those who are competent to judge, the differ 
ential diagnosis of the various types of insanity by the medical pro 
fession at large was not made at all, or very crudely made. Acute 
mania, melancholia, and dementia were recognized as constituting 
an all-sufficient classification. In the medical schools, even the 
most advanced, but little attention was given to mental diseases; and 
no sort of proficiency was required in this particular on the part of 
graduates in medicine. In the profession at large, at that time, the 
primary localization of origin of nervous functions was only begin- 
ning to be considered; and what few assertions were, at that time, 
made by Ferrier and others, in this direction, were accepted as 
hypotheses rather than as proven facts. Insanity was simply insan 
ity, and nothing more. “The wild look of the eye,” coupled with 
extraordinary behavior and expression, was accepted very generally 
as the pathognomic symptom. ‘The paretic had “softening of the 


brain,” as did also the paralytic dement. Careful sifting of a hun- 


dred average medical libraries would scarcely find a single mono- 
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graph upon mental alienation. At the present day, as the efiect of 
the gradually increasing opportunity for the study of mental disease, 
in schools and hospitals, and of an immense increase in literature 
upon the subject, the profession at large has been gradually brought 
to take a larger interest in regard to the matter in question, so that, 
at the present time, though the mass of physicians can by no means 
as yet be said to be instructed in nervous or mental diseases, yet 
there is at least a constant and increasing demand for information, 
and positive effort is more and more being 


made to acquire practical 
knowledge in this direction. 


Medical periodicals devote more space 
than formerly to the discussion of mental and nervous diseases. 
The brilliant results accomplished by neurologists within this 
period, in relation to the nervous system, have attracted the atten- 
tion, particularly of the newer men, to a closer study of mental alien- 
ation and its allied phenomena. Gradually, the importance of 
psychiatry has been recognized in the schools; and in a number of 
them most excellent work is being done in these branches. Among 
the schools which have given the subject especial attention may be 
mentioned Rush Medical College and the more progressive schools 
of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and St. Louis, the Johns Hop- 
kins School, the medical department of the University of Minnesota, 
and others both east and west. One very practical advance in 
methods of instruction is in the visitation of asylums by the graduat- 
ing classes of medical schools. In this way the students obtain 
some idea of the clinical aspect of different forms of disease, of 
treatment, and a general impression of modern asylum methods. 
Another practical educating influence in some States has been the 
improved blanks for physicians’ certificates where these are required. 
Whereas, formerly, a physician’s certificate was a most formal and 
uninstructive document, it is now expected, in the States which have 
made most advance in the matter, that there will be definite reasons 
set down for the conclusions which the physicians reach, thus involv- 
ing an analysis of the case. In the State of Indiana not only is 
this done and a full history of the life of the individual taken, but 
also, as far as possible, the history of those related by consanguinity, 
collaterally and directly, as far back as may be known, is set forth, 


thus making of each blank a study in heredity. The same thing is 


true of Michigan and Illinois, and, doubtless, of other States. ‘This 


is done through the voluntary efforts of the medical men in and out 
of the insane hospitals. 
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COMMITMENT, JUDICIAL AND VOLUNTARY. 


As in the beginning the confinement of the insane was purely for 
the protection of soc lety against persons whom it was found danget 
ous to permit abroad, with no reference to the well-being of the 
persons so confined, the question of their arrest and detention was a 
subject for judicial consideration only. ‘This is vividly shown by the 
English Vagrant Act previously alluded to. 

With this fundamental idea in view, the improvements which were 
made in the commitment laws for a long time were chietly directed 
toward throwing safeguards around the sane and protecting the lib 
erty of the individual, making the commitment laws so rigid as to 
obviate the danger of the detention of a sane man as insane. We 
see this idea pushed to its extreme where commitment is by trial by 
jury, and the presence of the individual * charged” with insanity is 
r¢ quired in the court. The ple asing spec tacle is presented of sick 
men or women brought into court, it may be from their beds, to 
prove their illness before a jury of their “ peers” before they can 
obtain admission to a hospital where, possibly, if the ordeal for 
entrance through which they have passed has not too greatly dis 
turbed them, they may obtain relief. ‘That the danger of incarcera 
tion of the sane is infinitely less than sensationalists have repre 
sented it to be is shown by the statement of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who was chairman of the English Commission in Lunacy for fifty 
years, made before a committee of Parliament, that, though the 
number of certificates which had passed through their office was 
more than one hundred and eighty-five thousand, there was not one 
person who was not shut up on good frima facie evidence that he 
ought to be under care and treatment. Doctors Ordronaux and 
Smith, State Commissioners in New York from 1873 to 1888, stated 
that during the fifteen years covered by their terms of service no 
case of illegal detention had occurred in the State; and the Inspector 
of hospitals in Massachusetts made a similar statement. However, 
the law is always conservative; and the supremacy of the judicial 
element in the matter of the commitment of the insane remained 
it may be said remains — long after it has been demonstrated that 
the question is one which calls primarily for a physician’s verdict. 


In many States the commitment laws have remained essentially the 
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same for the last twenty years. Where important changes have been 
made, they have, however, generally, though not always, been in the 
direction of recognizing the fundamental necessity for a medical 
decision as a basis, and the securing that that decision shall proceed 
from a competent authority. There are still several States in which 
the insane are committed by the barbarity of a jury trial. In Illi- 
nois (Statutes 1888) and Colorado (1883) it is obligatory in all cases, 
and the presence of the patient at the trial is demanded. In Ken- 
tucky (1881), where there is an inquest by jury, the presence of the 
patient may be dispensed with on the oath of two physicians that 
his condition is such that it may be unsafe to bring him into court. 
The statutes of Wyoming (1887) permit the Probate Court summon- 
ing the jury to require or dispense with the presence of the patient 
at discretion. In Maryland (1888), Mississippi (1880), Missouri 
(1889), Montana (1887), Nevada (1889), and New Mexico (1884) 
no stipulation is made upon this point in the statute ; and certain of 
these States also provide for other methods of commitment. ‘The 
State of Washington provides for jury trial if demanded by the 
insane person himself or by any one in his behalf. In the larger 
number of States commitment is by the decision of a judge or jus- 
tice of the peace. Medical testimony is usually required, although 
in three States it is not demanded. In a limited number of States 
only is there commitment based on a physician’s certificate. As the 
true nature of insanity is thereby recognized, this may be considered 
as the most scientific method. The laws of the States in which this 
recognition obtains, with the dates of their enactment or revision, are 
as follows :- 
Of the two methods of commitment in Rhode Island, one (1884 

85) provides simply “whenever it shall appear, by the written 


certificate of two practising physicians of good standing, that any 
pauper within the State is insane and may be benefited by curative 
treatment, the agent of the State Charities and Corrections, with 


the written consent of the governor, may place such pauper in the 
Butler Hospital for the Insane.”” In Georgia (1882) paying patients 
may be admitted “by a certificate of three respectable physicians 
and two respectable citizens.” Vermont (1880) provides for admis- 
sion upon certificate of two physicians of “ unquestioned integrity 
and skill,” accompanied by the certificate of the Probate Judge of 
the district in which the physicians reside that such is their charac- 
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ter. ‘The physicians’ certificate is only to be given upon careful 
examination made not more than five days previous to its date, a 
fine being imposed for the signature of a certificate without such 
examination. One form of admission in ‘Texas (1879) required a 
written request for admission under oath from parent, guardian, or 
other person interested, accompanied by the athdavit of a physician 
as to insanity, and the attested certificate of the county judge that 
the physician is respectable and in regular practice. ‘The laws of 
Pennsylvania (1873-83) also provide for commitment by the legal 
guardians or friends of the insane on a physician's certificate after 
an examination, and when duly sworn to before some magistrate or 
judge. The New York law (1890) holds, nicely poised, the balance 
between the medical and judicial elements in commitment, so that 
each receives due recognition. In this respect it is, perhaps, the 
model law. It provides that no person can be admitted to an insti 
tution for the care and treatment of the insane except upon a medi 


cal certificate of lunacy, made jointly by two physicians under a form 


prescribed by the State Commission in Lunacy. ‘lhe statute pro 


vides that only such physicians as have been properly certified by a 
judge of a court of record to be of reputable character, graduates 
of some incorporated medical college, permanent residents of the 
State, and in actual practice of their profession for at least three 
years, are qualified to make out the certificate of lunacy, and that 
only after a certified copy of their certificate of qualification has 
been filed in the office of the State Commission in Lunacy. A med 
ical certificate prepared by either one or both physi ians whose cer 
tificate of qualification had not been filed with the Commission is 


void by the statute, and a re-examination must be had. ‘There must 


be a final examination of the patient on the same day by both certi- 


fying physicians, and the date of the final examination is the date of 
the certificate. A patient can be admitted any time within ten days 
after the date of the certificate.. The certificate must be approved 
by a judge of a court of record in the county or judicial district 
where the patient may be or reside; but a patient may be admitted 
provisionally for not longer than five days upon the certificate alone, 
prior to its approval. ‘This last provision supplies the need of an 
“emergency commitment.” 


The recognition of the need of emergency commitment is, it may 


be observed, one of the advances of the last twenty years. Obvi- 
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ously, the commitment laws should be so framed as, while preserv- 
ing the liberty of the subject, to admit of the prompt sequestration 
of the patient, if dangerous to himself or others, or if in a critical 


condition, such as the acute delirious mania in puerperal insanity. 


This advance is not yet general. The commitment laws of Massa 
chusetts were altered in 1879 by enacting that every insane person, 
when committed to an asylum or hospital, whether public or private, 
should be held there under the orders of some court, based upon 
evidence of which the testimony of two physicians is an essential 
part, to the effect that the person alleged to be insane is really in 
that condition, and, further, that he is in need of the restraint of a 
hospital. ‘This was amended in 1881, to permit the emergency com- 
mitment of insane persons upon the certificate of two physicians for 
five days, without judicial commitment, and also to permit of vol- 
untary commitment. Notices of both emergency and voluntary 
commitments are immediately sent to the State Board. <A _ bill now 
before the Illinois legislature provides for a period of not more than 
ten days’ emergency commitment. 

Any account of the advances made in methods of commitment 
would be incomplete without mention of the work done by Dr. 
Stephen Smith and the Special Committee upon Commitment and 
Detention appointed at the meeting of this body in 1887. ‘Through 
their efforts State committees were formed in twenty-one different 
States, the results of whose efforts included the establishment of 
the New York and New Hampshire Lunacy Commissions and im- 
provements in the commitment laws of several States. The New 
York law, as given above, is almost identical, as far as it goes, with 
Dr. Smith’s proposed universal commitment law, from which also 
are taken some features of the recent lunacy legislation in Minne- 
sota, notably the five grounds for commitment to custody enumer- 
ated: (1) that an individual has committed acts dangerous to himself 
or others, (2) that he has dangerous or uncontrollable impulses 
toward crimes, (3) that he wanders about and is exposed to want 
of food or shelter or to accident, (4) that he is ill-treated by relatives 
or friends, (5) that his disease is of such a nature or at such a stage 
as to require for his recovery care and treatment while under legal 
restraint. 

Voluntary commitment is an innovation of the last twelve years, 
and is at present provided for by statute in three States only. The 
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reasons that may be urged in its favor are many. It offers to those 
upon the borderland of insanity or to those in its early stages whose 
certificates of a judicial commitment a physician might hesitate to 
ign an opportunity to take advantage of hospital treatment at 
precisely the stage of the disease when it would be, probably, of 
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the most value, and this without the stigma of insanity attaching 
itself to them. Patients will go voluntarily to an asylum as to an 
ordinary hospital in this manner, when they would not submit to 
judicial commitment, and when, possibly, a strong case could not be 
made out for it. 

“It has been everywhere observed,” says Dr. Chapin in the report 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 1891, “that the so-called lunacy 
iwitation and stricter forms of legal commitment have been followed 
by reduced admissions, a diminution of recent cases, and an increase 
of the chronic class.”’ It is obvious that it is a financial disadvan 
tage as well as a misfortune to the individual to permit curable cases 
to become chronic: and, if strict commitment laws must be enacted 
for the preservation of individual liberty, they should be set off by 
the privilege of voluntary commitment. 

In Massachusetts voluntary commitment has existed since 1881, 
admission being given to those who could not legally be committed, 
detention not to be longer than three days after notice has been 
viven in writing of intention to leave. ‘The law is essentially the 
same as the voluntary commitment law of Scotland, which has been 
found to work admirably. ‘The working of the law has given perfect 
satisfaction in Massachusetts. Dr. Cowles, of McLean Asylum, 
pronounces it to be a blessing. At that institution about one-third 
of the admissions are voluntary, and there has been thirty-eight per 
cent. of recoveries reported upon these admissions. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Lunacy Law of 1883 provided for voluntary commitment, de- 
tention to be for a period of not longer than seven days, with the 
privilege of renewal from time to time, the mental condition of the 
ipplicant (whether a subject for judicial commitment or not) not 
being specified in the act. ‘The Pennsylvania law has not, however, 
resulted in the large proportion of voluntary commitments which are 
reported from Massachusetts. In Connecticut, the third State in 
which the law is being tried, the same is true. The provisions of 
the Connecticut law are identical with those of Massachusetts. In 


Maryland the law is so construed as to permit of voluntary com- 
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mitment to private asylums, patients being detained for a period 
specified by written agreement, not exceeding three months. ‘This 
agreement may be extended from time to time by renewal. 

The question has been discussed in other States. In the report 
of the New York Lunacy Commission for 1891 it was pronounced 
against, as far as public institutions are concerned, on the grounds 
that the State has never yet been able to provide sufficient accom- 
modations for such of its wards as are legally insane, and, second, 
that it might lead to the admission of those suffering simply from 
nervous disorders. ‘This, however, has not been found to be the 
case wherever the plan has been tried. Dr. George H. Savage, well 


known as an English alienist, and formerly senior physician of the 
Bethlem Royal Hospital, writing for the purposes of this report an 
account of recent advances in the treatment of the insane in Eng- 
land, says on this matter: “ Further freedom of admission was ex- 
tended, so that a larger number of persons who felt the need of care 
and seclusion were admitted on their written request as voluntary 


boarders. My principle was to admit any person, whatever his men- 
tal state, if he were capable of asking for admission and recognized 
what he was doing. I understood that each patient admitted under 
certificates was a person not only of unsound mind, but unfit to 
direct his treatment: thus any man, mad though he were, if he asked 
to be admitted, was admitted. ‘The Commissioners in Lunacy are 
inclined to object to any person’s being received as a voluntary 
boarder who can be certified. ‘The only possible drawback to the 
admission of such patients is that they often become too mad to 
stay, and have to be certified into the asylum into which they came 
freely. This might lead to danger; but I believe the extension of 
the plan will be found to benefit both the public and the patient.” 
An advance akin to voluntary commitment, in that it is defined as 
a preventive measure, is the establishment of out-patient depart- 
ments in hospitals for the insane, upon the English plan, for the free 
treatment of the acute insane in the incipient stages of their disease. 
Such a service was opened in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane in 1885. It places within the reach of those who have expe- 
rienced premonitory indications of insanity and who otherwise might 
not be able to secure it proper treatment and advice at the critical 
period when it will be of most avail to them. As a service of this 
sort is not open to the objections which have been raised against 
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ws 


voluntary commitment, and yet benetits to an extent the same class, 

seems very desirable that the example set by the Pennsylvania 
Hospital should be widely followed. ‘The prevention of insanity 
should receive at least as much attention as its cure, as it is the 
more hopeful field of the two in which to reap a harvest of healthy 
minds. In London there has been established a dispensary for the 
treatment of these diseases, under the care of a resident interne and 
two or three visiting physicians. It is supported by voluntary con 
tributions, with a long list of distinguished patrons and _ patronesses. 
Such a work undertaken either as a public or a private charity can 
not be too highly praised, 

the matter of temporary accommodation for the insane, while the 
question of commitment is pending or during delay after commit 
ment, is one of importance. In some of ou large cities relief is 
viven by houses of detention, usually established by municipal ordi 
ance. In others, however, there is as yet no such provision. 
Delay may occur from many causes, and in the mean time often the 
only available place of detention may be the city or county jail. 


(his is not only unjust and degrading on general principles, but may 


be the cause of serious ill consequences to the p itient. It would be 
well if the example of Australia were more generally followed in 
\merica. In Melbourne and elsewhere they have lunacy wards in 


the public hospitals, and thus no time is lost in treating cases at the 
critical period. ‘The detention hospitals, as they exist in our great 
cities, are a step in advance; but in some of them there is still 
room for further improvement in the divorcing of the appointments 
made in connection'with them from the workings of local politics, 
is the experience derived from the working of the Detention Hos- 


* 7 . ° 4 
pital in Chicago clearly indicates 


STATE AND COUNTY CARE. 


Another direction in which the advance in the handling of the 
insane has been gradual but steady, and the results accomplished 
notable, is in the growth of State care. 

It has been said that a new era was begun in the care of the in- 
sane with the establishment of State Boards of Charities. Now, 


while the State Board of Massachusetts was established in 1863, and 


that of New York in 1867, the remaining seven of the nine that par-. 
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ticipated in the first meeting of this body — namely, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kan- 
sas — were established in 1869-73. At that time there were, practi- 
cally, in each State two methods of caring for the insane: first, a State 
system, managed by State officers and responsible to the State; sec- 
ond, a county system, managed by county authorities and responsible 
tono one. ‘The State institutions were designed for the care of acute 
cases; and the practice was in vogue of discharging and removing 
the incurables from the asylums to the poorhouses of those counties 
from which they came or where they could be shown to have a set- 
tlement, to make room for fresh cases in the asylums, which other- 
wise would have become choked with the accumulation of chronic 
cases. All the asylums received paying patients. ‘These, however, 
whether they became chronic cases or not, were not very frequently 
returned to county care, so that in some places an accumulation of 
chronic paying patients shut out from the hospitals intended for 
the acute indigent cases, to a great extent, those for whom they were 
designed. 

Of the condition of the insane thus relegated to almshouses 
throughout the United States we may gain a general and dispassion- 
ate idea from the admirable “* Report on Lunatic Asylums,” made in 
1868 by Frederic Norton Manning, of New South Wales, who was 
commissioned by the government to visit the principal asylums of 
Great Britain, the Continent, and America, and report upon them 
with reference to the remodelling of the New South Wales asylums. 
He says, “The amount of restraint is excessive, the number of at- 
tendants small, the accommodation most defective, and the means of 
employment and occupation almost absent.” ‘This condition of 


things he refers to ‘a parsimony which is, happily, a rare thing in 
the noble institutions for the insane in the United States.” 


Through the abuses to which county care almost invariably gave 
rise, and through the efforts of the State Boards to correct such 
abuses, the idea of State care for all of the insane became strength- 
ened. It was seen that not otherwise could this unfortunate class 
receive the treatment to which their condition entitled them, and 
each miserable failure in the experiment of county care only deep- 
ened the impression. 

At that time, of State asylums for the acute insane in New Eng- 
land, Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut had each one, and 
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Massachusetts four. In Rhode Island and Vermont two private 
institutions answered the purpose of State asylums, Pennsylvania 
had three, and New York two, exclusive of the Criminal Asylum. 
Out of a total of about sixty State institutions for the insane in the 
United States, there were three designed for the care of the chronic 
insane; namely, the insane department of the State Almshouse at 
lewksbury, Mass., under almshouse management, Willard Asylum, 
managed by a board of trustees and medical officers, and the 
Rhode Island Asylum on the State Farm at Cranston, under the 
management of the State Board. ‘These institutions were still re- 
garded as being in the experimental stage, the question of both the 
possibility and the advisability of State care for the chronic as well 
as the acute insane being still an open one. Outside of these three 
institutions, and exclusive of such chronic cases as were retained at 
the State hospitals contrary to the design of those institutions, the 
rest of the chronic indigent insane of the United States were in 
poorhouses, In town or county care, ‘The question of the desirabil 
ity, or rather necessity, of State supervision, however, was admittedly 
settled, as is shown by the supervisory and in some cases executive 
functions conferred upon the State Boards, so many of which were 
organized about this time. 

Phe history of the growth of State care in New York is instruc- 
tive, as showing the difficulty in an old, rich, and populous State of 
carrying its admitted theories into action. New York was the first 
State to recognize the obligation of the State to care for all of its 
indigent insane. It has been believed to be the settled policy of 
New York to care ultimately for all classes of its insane under State 
management since the act providing for the erection of Willard 
Asylum, and the transfer to it of chronic insane from the counties, 
twenty-eight years ago; yet, though this end has always been kept 
in view, not until October, 1893, will this long-anticipated consum- 
mation be, at last, an achieved fact. 

At the time of the opening of Willard, in 1869, there were fifteen 
hundred insane persons in New York in county care, “in a wretched 
and deplorable condition.” Six years later we find, from the report 
of the State Board, that Willard is full, and there are still thirteen 
hundred remaining in county institutions. ‘There has always been 


a division of opinion in New York, as elsewhere, upon the subject of 


how to care for the chronic insane, the principle of State care being 
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granted. Some advocated the multiplication of hospitals, in which 
the acute and chronic cases should be cared for together; others 
recommended the extension of Willard or the erection of two or 
three similar institutions; others proposed the grafting of detached 
buildings for the chronic patients upon the hospitals for the acute 
insane. In the mean time the number of the insane was increasing 
beyond the enlarged power of the State to care for them, though 
new asylums were built; and the State Board, as it was permitted by 
the act of 1871 to do, was reluctantly obliged to authorize the care 
of their own insane by many counties, in order to legalize the inevi- 
table. In certain of these counties, which had been empowered by 
special legislation to care for their own insane in asylums, the Board 
made visits, but had no authority to prescribe rules. The larger 
number of exempted counties, however, were subject to the rules of 
the Board, which, as laid down, called for medical supervision, a 
resident physician where the number of patients was more than one 
hundred, and a physician making daily visits where the number was 
less, not less than one attendant to every twenty patients, diet, re- 
straint, amusements, occupations, classification, etc., to conform as 
nearly as possible to the standard of Utica or Willard. ‘These ad- 
mirable requirements were, very frequently, not met, however; and, 
notwithstanding the improvement brought about by the work of the 
Board, we find in the report for 1878 the statement: “The results 
obtained by the counties in the care of their chronic insane have not 


been, on the whole, satisfactory to the Board. ‘The number of the 


insane, in most counties, is too small to warrant the erection of suit- 
able buildings and the employment of proper attendants. ‘The fre- 
quent changes of officers and false views of economy operate against 
any systematic plan for the care and oversight of the insane, and it 
is only by persistent and continued effort that a proper standard can 
be maintained.” Again, in 1880, and more despairingly, regarding 
the increase of chronic cases: “ Unless the State extends its accom 
modations for this class, the work must be undertaken by the coun- 
ties. This, it is believed, would be a public calamity, as experience 
has fully shown that the efforts of the counties to provide for their 
insane have in most cases proved failures.” 

With the opening of the asylums at Buffalo and Binghamton (at 
the time of its erection designed exclusively for chronic cases) the 
pressure was somewhat relieved; but many insane still remained in 
county care, in a wretchedly ill-managed condition. 
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In 1889 a strong and efficient Lunacy Commission was established 


with extensive powers and authority far beyond that enjoyed by th 
British Commission, One of the results has been to render possible 


the passage ol the “State Care” act of 1890, by which the State 


assumed charge of all the pauper and indigent insane except in the 
counties of New York and Kings, thus removing them at last and 


entirely from county establishments. ‘The method of provision for 


which the act calls is the erection of detached buildings, to contain 


not less than ten nor more than one hundred and fifty patients, upon 


the grounds of the existing asylums. 


the organization of the: State institutions, in the various States, 
has been such, and the oversight of them so slight, or in some 


cases non-existent, that in the early part of the twenty years undet 


consideration the officers of them, as a natural result, were some 


times led to an arbitrary habit of mind his tendency produced 


a reaction in some States in the direction of more strict supervision, 
which has taken in New York the form of the very liberal mandator\ 


and executive powers bestowed upon the State Board. ‘These in 
stitutions in those States which have had an advisory Board of 


Charities (such as Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania) have 


worked out the problem of the care of the insane in a creditable 


manner, it being understood that at times, in Ohio, the frequent 
changes in the political complexion have seriously interfered with 
the effictent management of institutions; and the same thing is more 
recently illustrated in Illinois. ‘The experience in most of the above 


named States in giving a Board of Chariti 


es supervision of the 
financial management, in comparing, tabulating, and reporting to the 


public their expenses, has been productive of a healthy economical 


feeling. In Pennsylvania State care has been often and _ strongly 


urged, but it is not yet an entirely accomplished fact. ‘The immeasu 
rable improvement in the condition of the insane in that State in the 
last twenty years has been gradually brought about by what may be 
termed the persuasive policy of the State Board and its unwearied 


efforts in behalf of the insane. 

What the nature of the improvement has been we may gather 
from comparing passages from the reports of the State Boards at 
the beginning and end of the period we are considering. In 187 


/ 
we find the statement: “At least five-eighths of the insane are in 


almshouses or uncared for in any institution whatever.” “It is im 
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possible, from the circumstances which characterize the whole 
arrangement, discipline, and government of such institutions, that 
these invalids can be otherwise than grossly neglected and foully 
wronged; for, at best, they are merely confined in places of detention 
under the guardianship of a respectable overseer, who is wholly 
ignorant both of their disease and of the means necessary for its 
alleviation and cure. We say at the best. We hesitate to describe 
the reverse of the picture. It is hardly fair to claim that we have 
passed beyond the ignorance and barbarity of the Middle Ages in our 
consideration and care of this class of unfortunates, so long as we 
suffer the glaring abuses which are prevalent in our midst to go un- 
redressed.” Again, in 1873: “The story can never grow old so long 
as the subject-matter itself remains a fresh and living reality. ‘There 
is but one voice in the case. No intelligent person has ever made 
a general visitation of the prisons and almshouses of this State with- 
out being startled and almost overwhelmed by the forlorn and hope- 
less and sometimes horrible condition of their inmates. The 
shocking and sickening revelations so graphically set forth in the 
memorial by Miss Dix to the legislature of 1845 are not yet obso- 
lete.”” The general agent of the Board reports that year concerning 
the insane in almshouses: “They are totally neglected, morally, 
physically, and mentally. Less attention is given to them than 
would be given to the lowest animals.”” Among the instances cited 
is that of one almshouse where there were twenty-two insane. 
“Twelve are kept in close confinement, some in chains, one always 
chained to the ceiling to prevent him from tearing his clothes, some 
entirely nude, at least six with straw litters. Not one of the twelve 
is ever removed into the open air.” 

From this picture it is a relief to turn to the more recent reports 
and read regarding the condition of such as are still retained in 
almshouses: “The majority of these are in the larger and better 
equipped county institutions, having a hospital organization, resident 
medical officers, salaried attendants, and an improved and improving 
quality of care. Under such conditions there can be no objection 
to the reception of the insane into the better class of almshouses 
until more suitable provision can be furnished. While the quality 


of care necessarily varies among those now containing insane, it may 
be said that they are in fairly good condition, on the whole, to meet 
the requirements of the chronic insane, while some are quite up to 
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a good hospital standard. In the latter it is most satisfactory 
to observe that the tendency of officers and directors is toward 


further improvement from year to year.” Pennsylvania has, furthe: 


more, near completion a great institution for the chronic insane, 


which, when ready for occupancy, will probably contain the great 


part, if not all, of those now in almshouses. 


Did space permit it, it would be interesting and instructive to 


trace this improvement to a_ satisfactory state of things in alms 


house care through the twenty years of its ac¢ omplishment, as it can 


be traced in the always frank reports of the Board. It may be men 
tioned, however, that it was largely accomplished by means of the 
untiring and persistent oversight which the Board caused to be ex 


ercised. ‘The legislature, in 1874, supplemented the act creating the 


State Board by a bill empowering it to appoint county visitors, and 


to transfer any insane person in any county or district almshouse, 
who could not receive proper care and treatment or was probably 
curable, to a State hospital. ‘The supervision of the county visitors 
proved to be very useful, and the standard of care soon improved 
greatly. ‘The Board continued to urge the removal of as many cases 
as possible to the State institutions, and in 1880 three hundred were 
so removed. As, however, the counties which sent their insane to 
the State hospitals had to defray not only the entire cost of main 
tenance, but were also required to pay for clothing and incidentals, 
the counties in general refused, as far as possible, to transfer their 
insane to State care because of the additional expense involved 
The State, accordingly, came to the rescue, and, in order to en 
courage such removals, agreed in 1883 to provide suitable mainte 
nance at a minimum cost, the counties paying one-half the entire 
cost of maintenance. In 1888 but twelve of the almshouses of the 
State were reported as containing insane, as against thirty to forty 
of a few years previous. 

By the Lunacy Law of 1853 the State Board was given the super 
vision of all houses or places in which any person of unsound mind 
is detained, whenever the occupant of the house or person having 
charge of a lunatic receives any compensation for the custody, con 
trol, or attendance, other than as an attendant or nurse, and also of 
all houses or places in which more than one person is detained, with 
or without compensation paid for custody or attendance. ‘There 


being some agitation about the alleged ill-treatment of insane in 
Pn) a no 
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private houses, the Committee on Lunacy issued private circulars of 
inquiry to all the prominent physicians of the State, asking if they 
knew of any such cases. Many answers were received, and the re- 
ported cases were investigated, and, as a result, a number of insane 
persons removed to the State hospitals. 

The history of the care of the insane in these two States may be 
considered in a manner typical. ‘The course of reform in nearly all 
of the States has been along similar lines, whether it has ultimated, 
as in New York, in the complete attainment of State care for the in- 
digent insane, or whether, as in Pennsylvania, that end is still a result 
hoped for in the near future, a condition of things having been 
brought about in the mean time which makes it permissible to defer 
the formal assumption of the entire charge of the insane by the State 
for a time. 

In eight or ten States, at present, the State professes to care for 
all of its insane (both indigent and well-to-do); but in many of these 
the accommodations are as yet confessedly insufficient, and a certain 
proportion are still in county institutions. In several other States 
the attempt is made to care for all of the indigent insane, those who 
are able being paying patients in the State institutions. In the 
larger number of States, State, counties, and cities share the charge 
among them. ‘The drift of public sentiment, however, is strongly 
toward State care, as opposed to county care. Any step looking in 
any other direction is regarded as a distinct retrogression, ‘This 


feeling is illustrated by an incident mentioned in the last report of 
the Maryland Lunacy Commission. ‘The commissioners of Balti- 


more County having decided to build an insane asylum as an annex 
to the almshouse, not only did the Lunacy Commission enter a 
strong protest, but the citizens of the county promptly petitioned for 
an injunction to restrain the county commissioners from carrying 
out their purpose. 

** State care,” as treated up to this point, has been used in contra- 
distinction to county care; but it is also sometimes used to mean 
State as distinguished from private care. It should perhaps be stated 
that the New York “State Care” act contemplates only the public 
or indigent insane, the matter of private or pay patients being en- 
tirely unconsidered in it, and being left precisely as before; z¢., the 
admission of paying patients, when there is room and it seems ad- 
visable, to the discretion of the hospital superintendent. The Lu- 
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nacy Commission, feeling that this permission was open to abuse, in 
that private patients were sometimes received into State hospitals, 
where, in consideration of a sum which would not have secured such 
accommodations in private institutions, they occupied individually an 
amount of room and required an amount of service much greater 
than that accorded to the ordinary patient, issued an order that on 


and after Oct. 1, 1390, no private patient at any State hospital be 


permitted to occupy more than one room or to command the exclu 


sive services of an attendant, and that thereafter no distinction 


should be allowed between public and private patients in respect of 
the care and accommodations allowed them, and also that there 
after private patients should be admitted to State hospitals strictly 


in accordance with the statute and upon order granted by the State 
Commission. 


Of the States which purpose caring for indigent and well-to-do 
alike, the only one which has succeeded in doing away with county 
care also is Minnesota, which actually cares, in State hospitals, for 


all of her insane, of whatever class of society or mental condi- 


tion. 


Enough has been said to show the gain made in the principles and 


practice of State care in the last. twenty years. Mention should be 


made, however, of two marked variations in the method of ad 


ministering State care, which are innovations in the last twelve 


years. 
In Massachusetts, which has also in process of erection a large 


asylum for chronic cases, an attempt has been made to naturalize 
the Scotch system of boarding out of the chronic insane. ‘The sys- 


tem was inaugurated by the State Board. In 1885 an act was 
passed permitting the boarding of the chronic and quiet insane 


at sums not exceeding §$ 


3.25 per week, such insane so boarded 

Commonwealth to be visited not less 

than once in every three months, and all insane 
, 


at the expense of the 
who are 
boarded out at the expense of towns and cities, and whose address 
is made known to the Board, to be visited not less than once in six 
months. ‘The law further requires the removal to a hospital or some 
better boarding-place of all who, upon visitation, are found to be 
neglected, abused, or improperly cared for. ‘The successful working 
of the system demands not only a careful selection of the patient 


and also of the family, but a mutual adaptation of each to the other 
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and vigilant supervision by State authorities. Applications for 
boarders are filed, and the families applying are visited and care- 
fully examined, It is customary to obtain the consent of patients to 
the change when they are sufficiently intelligent, and in all cases the 
consent of their friends is secured. More women are boarded out 
than men, and they are generally preferred as boarders. ‘Twice as 
many approved families have made application for boarding patients 
as have been supplied with them; and on this side there would 
seem to be no difficulty in extending the system. It has not, how- 
ever, been tried upon any very extensive scale, and probably will 
not be in the immediate future, although there has been a gradual 
yearly increase in the average number of patients so cared for from 
twenty-one in 1886 to one hundred and sixty-eight in 1892. As far 
as it has gone, the trial may be said to be a success; but the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable patients and the amount of supervision re- 
quired, which necessarily involves an outlay making the cost of 
maintenance at least equal to that in the hospitals, are factors which 
tend to limit development to not much more than its present extent. 
Thus far no State has followed the example of Massachusetts ; but 
the Lunacy Law enacted in Minnesota this winter contains a_provi- 
sion for the boarding out of chronic cases very similar to that of 
the Massachusetts law. The success which has attended this sys- 
tem in Scotland will be more likely to be approximated in this coun- 
try when the population becomes more dense and the ignorant 
misunderstanding and fear of insanity are further corrected. 
Another variation in the form of State care — it is usually, indeed, 
referred to as a system of county care—is that inaugurated by the 


Wisconsin State Board for the care of the chronic insane in county 
institutions under State supervision. 


The Wisconsin Board was established in 1871. Before its organ- 
ization the condition of the chronic insane in poorhouses was an 
awful one, as the reports, repeating the horrors of the New York and 
Pennsylvania reports, show. It is needless to repeat here any de- 
tailed description of the abuses with which, indeed, most of the early 
reports of the various State Boards dealt. At first the Board recom- 
mended the enlargement of existing institutions. Within the six 
years succeeding the organization of the Board the State nearly 
trebled its hospital capacity, but there still remained very many of 
the insane under poorhouse care. The condition of the latter, how- 
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ever, had so materially improved under inspection that the gentle 
men composing the State Board were encouraged to believe that 
proper care for the able-bodied insane might be had in county insti 
tutions. <A law was passed providing that, whenever, in the opinion 
of the Board of Charities, there was insufficient provision for the in 
sane in the State hospitals and county asylums, they might file with 
the Secretary of State a list of those counties possessing accommoda 
tions for the proper care of the chronic insane, and that thereafter 
each of said counties which should care for its chronic insane under 
such rules as the Board might prescribe, on the properly verified cer 
tificate of the Board to the Secretary of State, would receive the sum 
of $1.50 per week for each person so cared for. Under this law 
were erected the small county asylums of Wisconsin. — It further pro 
wided that a county possessing accommodations for a greater numbe1 
of the insane than belonged to it could receive such additional in 
sane as the Board might direct, receiving therefor the sum of $3 
per week, $1.50 being paid by the State and $1.50 by the county to 
which the individual belongs. As the average cost of support in 
these institutions proves to be $1.70 per week, it will be seen that 
the law practically offers a premium to the counties making provision 
for their own insane. 

These asylums may or may not be erected in connection with the 
county almshouses, although they usually are. ‘The county super- 
visors provide for the erection of buildings and make appropriations 
for improvements, repairs, and current expenses. ‘They elect three 
trustees, who have immediate control; and these elect the superin 
tendent and asylum physician. Building plans are submitted to the 
Board. ‘The normal capacity of the asylums is limited to not less 
than fifty or more than one hundred. ‘The fact that the Board holds 


the purse-strings of the State treasury tends to bring about a compli 


ance with their rules. These demand sufficient light, warmth, venti- 
lation, and cleanliness in the buildings, a sitting-room for each sex 
in addition to sleeping-rooms, airing courts for each sex, and a suffi 
cient number of special attendants, regular occupation for all as far 
as possible, the limitation of restraint to extreme cases, the keeping 
of a daily record book of persons in restraint and reasons given, 
“intelligence, humanity, and correct habits’ 


, 


on the part of the over- 
seer and his wife and all employees having charge of the insane, 
thorough inspection by the county physician no less than once in 
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every two weeks, reports from the county physician and overseer to 
the Board. 


The obvious objections to the Wisconsin institutions are that they 


are practically governed by the county supervisors, and they are 
managed, as all business done by county supervisors is managed, 
from the standpoint of business as distinguished from that of benev- 
olence, which has its essential function in dealing with the insane as 
with all classes of helpless and defective individuals. ‘The physician 
employed for the insane is engaged in the same way, and performs 
his work for the insane in the same manner as for the paupers ; and 
he is necessarily not a man of experience and knowledge of the 
insane and their care. ‘The arrangement and construction of the 
buildings are often such as to be decidedly open to criticism from a 
sanitary and economic point of view. 

Under the supervision of an active and energetic Board in entire 
sympathy with the system, however, it has proved satisfactory in the 
main to the people of Wisconsin, 


ADVANCES PROMOTING THE LIBERTY AND COMFORT OF THE 
INSANE. 


When all such questions of detail as are taken up in this report 
have been discussed and sifted, it will be seen that there underlies 
all progress in the treatment of the insane a recognition of the fun- 
damental principle, not only humanitarian, but philosophic, that the 
insane man is still a man, entitled, as far as his condition will per- 
mit, not only to life, but to “liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
I say, as far as his condition will permit; for, in the words of Dr. 
Hack Tuke, the first consideration by which advances must be 
tested is their security, the security of the patient from injury which 
he may do to himself or to others. In giving the patient more lib- 
erty with equal safety, and in rendering possible for him a more 
normal life, the advances in the last twenty years have been more 
marked than in all the years preceding since first insanity was recog- 
nized as a disease. Said Dr. Shew, writing upon the progress in the 
care of the insane during the double decade from 1865 to 1885: 
“The point gained is not the mere disuse of restraint nor the reform 
of gross abuses. It is the general recognition of a fact that the 
treatment and management of the insane is a matter of scientific 
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inquiry and experiment, and, consequently, always and forever sus 


ceptible of improvement. ‘The result has been what might naturally 


have been expected when men begin to aim at something beyond an 
old routine. Every year has witnessed some new advance; and, look- 
ing back, it is easy to discern broad intervals between the jail-like 
structure and the commodious hospital, between the harsh keeper 
and the courteous attendant, between the discomfort of needless 
restraint and the enjoyment of the largest liberty compatible with 
the end in view.” 

The practical advance in giving liberty to the insane has been in 
the direction of the abolition of restraint, the establishment of open 
wards, and the giving of paroles. In estimating the decrease of re- 
straint used, we may eliminate from consideration the former condi- 
tion of affairs in almshouses where the lack of proper attendance 
necessitated mechanical or chemical control to prevent injury to the 
patients themselves or others. Undoubtedly, mechanical restraint 
was subject to great abuses in such cases; and.even where it was not 
so abused the appliances were usually at hand. We note, in the 
report of the New York State Board for 1882 that in the sixteen 
“excepted” counties visited there were thirty-nine cribs, thirty re- 
straining chairs, forty-eight mutis, forty-three camisoles, thirty hand- 
cuffs, eight shackles, forty-six wristlets and waist belts. 

As regards the amount of restraint formerly used in American 
asylums and hospitals for the insane, the subject has been a much 
discussed one. American superintendents, generally, regarding ab 
solute non-restraint as a “counsel of perfection,” declined to commit 
themselves to the doctrine as a body. In many asylums, however, 
as has been shown, it was practised forty or fifty years ago under 
the guidance of men who were leaders in their profession. ‘The re- 
fusal of the Association of American Superintendents to put them- 
selves on record against it brought with it much English denuncia- 
tion, especially in the columns of the Zavzcet, where we find in 1875 
the statement that “it is surprising, but unhappily it is notorious, that 
in the United States the treatment of lunatics can hardly be said to 
have made much progress, even in the stage of development which 
ve have reluctantly described as the humane.” “The sort of hu- 
manity which sways too many governors of asylums in the United 
States might, indeed, be inspired by a rule similar to that said to 
have been made for the oflicers of Bethlem Hospital after the 
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removal to Moorfields in 1675,—* No keeper or servant shall beat or 
ill-treat a lunatic without he considers it absolutely necessary for the 
better governing of the lunatic.’” 

Statements of this sort did not, naturally, pass unchallenged ; and 
investigation seems to have disclosed the fact that there were 
more converts among American superintendents to the practice of 
non-restraint than to its theory. They were, indeed, as some one 
remarks, somewhat in the position of the young man in the New 
Testament who objected, and then went and did as he was bidden. 
Dr. Hack Tuke, writing in 1876, after a visit to the asylums of this 
country, condemns the unqualified nature of this attack, maintain- 
ing that “the sins of some asylum authorities, and those as a rule 
municipal rather than medical, should not be visited indiscrim- 
inately upon the whole body of medical superintendents of hospitals 
for the insane.” 

It is a little difficult to draw any general conclusion in a matter 
which depended so entirely upon the personal attitude of the indi 


vidual superintendent. Where the pressure of public sentiment did 


not hold the asylum service up to a definite standard, the man made 
the asylum ; and it has happened that a single State has shown the 
anomaly of one hospital of the very highest type in this as in all 
other respects, while the superintendent of a second exhibited a 
crib-bed as one of the asylum’s choicest possessions! However, 
while it is difficult to ascertain just the amount of mechanical 
restraint in use twenty years ago, there was undoubtedly, except in 
the most advanced institutions, a use of it which we should now 
consider excessive. ‘This, with the experience then obtained, was 
regarded as unavoidable. It required a long course of experimen- 
tation to determine the extent to which mechanical restraint could 
be dispensed with. The present attitude of American alicnists is 
expressed by Dr. Andrews, who says: “ While the non-restraint sys- 
tem has not become a universally declared doctrine, there is but a 
minimum amount of restraint employed, and that under the personal 
supervision of a medical officer. There are some American super- 
intendents who have openly avowed their adherence to the absolute 
non-restraint system, and many who virtually practise it without being 
willing to proclaim themselves its advocates. The position of the 
profession in America, as I interpret it, is that the employment of 
some form of mechanical restraint in certain cases is legitimate : 
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and its members are unwilling to deprive themselves of its advan 

‘s, if, in their deliberate judgment, it is necessary or prefer 
able to other methods of treatment in the individual case. While 
it is not ruled out, by the tyranny of public or official opinion which 
may overcome the judgment of the physician who is responsible for 
the proper care of the patient, it is only prescribed like any other 
medical or moral treatment.” 

In the innovation of open wards we are imitating the Scotch alien 
ists. ‘The first introduction of unlocked doors in Scotland was made 
by Dr. Batty Tuke in the Fife and Kinross District Asylum. In 
this asylum there are but two locked doors, and the Barony Parochial 
Asylum presents the curious spectacle of a retreat for the insane 
without a single locked door. This is an amount of liberty not 
given in any American asylum, although the system of some open 
wards is on trial in most of our institutions, and is reported as work- 
ing most satisfactorily. The effect upon convalescents is excellent. 
The number of attempted escapes is much smaller than had been 
supposed would be the result. In several asylums having a number 
of open wards the reports show that escapes are far oftener at 
tempted by the patients in the closed wards. From Norristown, 
Penn., it is reported that an increase in freedom has brought about 
1 decrease in the number of attempted escapes. In some asylums 
there is used instead a system of paroling the patients upon the 
grounds, and even beyond them. ‘This practice of putting the 
patients upon honor has worked unexpectedly well; and, when a 
promise has once been given by a patient, it is seldom broken, the 
increased liberty being highly prized and proving beneficial. Many 
who are determined to escape when in restraint are satisfied to re 


main when their liberty is given them. In all of the more progres 


sive institutions the number of paroled patients has greatly in- 


creased in the time covered by this report. The inmates of the 
open wards have entire freedom to come and go upon the grounds 
as they choose during the day. ‘The principle has also been de- 
monstrated that for a large number of trustworthy patients the 
parole is not an unmixed good, but requires to be coupled with 
stated industry on the part of all patients who are physically and 
mentally capable of employment, as many paroled patients, if left 
to themselves, degenerate into loafers. 


In the matter of furloughing the insane we have made some ad- 
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vance, but are still far from ideal conditions. ‘There should be some 
simple and flexible provision in all States such as that recommended 
by Dr. Stephen Smith, which would permit the absence of an insane 
person in such manner and on such terms as, in the judgment of his 
custodians, will be safe and beneficial. The Scotch Lunacy Law 
provides for four weeks’ furlough granted by superintendents, and a 
year’s “Statutory Probation,” granted by the Lunacy Board; but 
we have not in America any provision as generous in regard to time 
as this. Furloughs of thirty days are allowed in Pennsylvania, which 
were formerly renewed from time to time without the return of the 
patient to the hospital; but, as the strict interpretation of the regula- 
tion forbade this, the practice was discontinued, with the result of 
practically debarring the furloughing of patients and the defeating 
of its intent. The statutes of Alabama (1886-87) provide that 
the superintendent of the hospital may grant furloughs for a period 
not exceeding six months, and the new law of Minnesota contains a 
similar provision. Although not provided for by law, some form 
of furlough is customary in almost all of the States. Where the pa- 
tients are harmless and their friends can and will take care of them, 
the matter is left to the initiative of the people responsible. It is 
customary in certain States for the superintendent permitting the fur- 
lough to put the friends of the patient under bond for his proper care 
and control, if necessary. 

Thus much for increased liberty: now in regard to the increase 
of opportunities for “the pursuit of happiness,” under which head 
comes, first of all, opportunity for occupation. 

Although Dr. Earle (Annual Report of Bloomingdale Asylum, 
1845) said nearly fifty years ago: “Of all the means included under 
the head of moral treatment, manual labor, useful employment with 
the hands, justly claims pre-eminence over all the others, At a cer- 
tain stage of the disorder, when medicine has exerted its influence 
to a degree sufficient to enable the person measurably to exercise 
self-control, employment comes in as one of the most powerful re- 
storative measures. No one is compelled to work, but inducéments 
are sometimes presented to encourage them to engage in it.” And 
though others of the early alienists recognize in occupation one of 
the most effective measures for promoting the welfare of the insane, 
causing as it did an excited person to spend in a reasonable and 
proper way the excitement which might otherwise take the form of vio- 
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lenee, withdrawing the minds of the depressed from their own mus- 


mo 


ings, and tending to prevent a further narrowing of the mental sphere, 


vet there seems to have come a time in the history of most asylums 


when these valuable effects of occupation were neglected or over- 


kked. ‘The idea that the insane were all alike, and should 


ill lead the same life,—a life far withdrawn from that of the nor 
] 


mal individual,— and receive the same treatment,— an idea which is 


mbodied in the asylum construction of the period,— did not favor 
ity of occupation. Advance has come with differentiation in 
he groups of the insane and segregation in their buildings, and 
with increase in the amount of the land attached to the hospital, per- 
mitting, where the acreage is as large as it should be, farm and gat 
den work. ‘The ideal of a well-ordered hospital twenty years ago 
involved a certain amount of deadly monotony of life, a sad disci 


plined idleness, which tended to th “ hospitalizati n’’ of the pati nt. 


Individualization, as it is now understood, was not sought. Amuse- 
ments and games, in which the patients took often but a languid in- 
terest, filled to too great an extent the place of “hygienic occupa- 
tion.” In looking over the asylum reports of the earlier ’70’s, 
one finds in them but little mention of occupation, and that little 
was undertaken tentatively. There were, of course, such excep- 
tions as the asylum at Northampton, where under Dr. Earle the 

of occupation was always strongly insisted upon, But in 
some places we even find that it was the policy to discourage occu- 
pation. There were among the members of the Association of Su- 
perintendents those who believed that the introduction of trades and 
handicrafts among the insane was a disadvantage to them, and 
should not be countenanced. Says the “Report” of Frederic Nor- 

m Manning, already referred to, “The work done by the patients 
in American asylums is, as a rule, considerably less than those of 
Great Britain and Germany, and in some cases less than those in 
France.” 

All this has changed. In the later ’70’s statistics regarding 
the amount of work done in asylums begin to appear in the reports 
of superintendents and State Boards, and from year to year the 
change in this direction has been a great and increasing one. We 
note that asylums at first reporting the occupation of “a few as 
they feel inclined,” ultimately give occupation to from forty to 


fifty per cent. of their occupants. In all this it is, of course, under- 
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stood that work is a curative measure, and, like any other curative 
measure, to be carefully applied under medical supervision. ‘The 
result of the patient’s work, though it may legitimately be profitable, 
is not the prime object sought; for the real remedial effect of labor 
is coming to be appreciated at its full value, and the question of the 
employment of patients is now a very prominent one in the minds 
of those in charge of our asylums and hospitals. The Alabama 
Insane Hospital, which, under the management of Dr. Peter Bryce, 
rose to such a high standard of excellence, has an industrial system 
which is one of its distinctive characteristics. In the last report we 


note that some seventy-five per cent. of all classes are constantly oc- 


cupied, a list of thirty-five different occupations being given, and 
that ‘‘almost all of the patients who are not sick, helplessly or 
acutely insane, are employed at least a portion of the time in useful 
labor, with the most gratifying result in benefit to the individual pa- 
tients, as well as a material saving in cost amounting to some thou- 
sands of dollars annually to the State, each insane person who en- 
gages in the work being self-supporting. The effect of systematic 
occupation upon the general discipline of the house is most salu- 
tary.” ‘his last, indeed, is the universal testimony. At the East- 
ern Illinois Hospital at Kankakee from seventy to seventy-five per 
cent. of the patients are usefully employed. The list of employ- 
ments here includes, in addition to the varied forms of farm work, 
work upon the grounds, and the usual indoor occupations for 
women, such occupations as broom and basket making, shoe repair- 
ing, upholstering, picture-framing, wood-turning, carpentry, mat and 
rug making. ‘The erection of a workshop, in which these industries 
are carried on, has brought about the increase of the percentage of 
employment some ten per cent., and has proved profitable as well. 
A new building has been erected for this purpose for the use of the 
men, leaving the present workshop for the women’s use,—a step 
which has led to the development of other industries. The asylum 
at Norristown has also made a specialty of industrial work since its 
beginning. 

In 1890 Dr. Wetherill, secretary of the State Committee on 
Lunacy, made a report on labor and occupation of the insane in hos- 
pitals in Pennsylvania, in which is recommended, “from the sole 
standpoint of the best interests of the insane,” a system of organized 
labor, proceeding much farther than anything that has yet been 
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done, contemplating the engagement of a class of qualified artisans 
or directors of labor who would, under the instruction of the hos- 
pital authorities, systematically instruct and direct the energy of the 
patients in manufactures such as do not require the application of 
much machinery. In this way it has been demonstrated that pa- 
tients may produce all clothing worn, make hats, etc. ‘This system, 
however, has not yet been carried out in Pennsylvania. As an ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished for the individual, Dr. Wether- 
ill has selected a class of chronic, idle, and thoroughly hospitalized 
patients, and, under special instruction regularly applied, has _pro- 
duced in a few weeks a body of useful workers who have never since 
relapsed into their former listless state, and whose manifest improve- 
ment in every way was wholly due to employment. 

The present percentage of the employed in the State hospitals of 
Pennsylvania averages thirty-nine, eleven per cent. being the least, 
and fifty-five the highest. ‘The average per cent. of the employed 
in almshouses is less, being thirty-five per cent., and in private hos- 
pitals twenty-two per cent. It is hoped by the carrying out of some 
system of thoroughly organized labor that from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. of the chronic insane might be usefully employed, and a 
fair per cent. might in time be taught to produce articles of com- 
mercial value. A subject of importance in this connection is com- 
pensation in money of the patients for their work. ‘This has been 
tried in a limited way in several institutions, and small sums allowed 
patients or other rewards given; and the increased results and 
quickened interest show that a great deal can be accomplished by a 
suitable recognition of some proper system of rewards for industry. 

Although the subject of games and amusements has always re- 
ceived consideration in our hospitals, they are a much more impor- 
tant feature in asylum life now than formerly. A veteran superin- 
tendent, being interrogated for the purposes of this report, writes: 
“Looking back over the period of twenty-six years, I note a de- 
cided improvement in the moral treatment of our patients. A much 
larger share of liberty is accorded them now than formerly, much 
more exercise in the open air is taken, and much more is done for 
their diversion in every way, particularly in affording them stated 
assemblies several times each week during the fall, winter, and 


spring, and during the summer permitting them to take trips into 


the country,” etc. Many asylums are now provided with large 
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amusement halls, where are held such entertainments as dancing 
parties, theatrical performances, concerts, lectures, stereopticon ex- 
hibitions. ‘The list of hospital amusements of to-day includes the 
use of libraries and reading-rooms, cards, billiards, and other games, 
both outdoor and indoor, lawn parties, picnics, etc. 

Physical culture is now practised in many asylums ; and the results 
prove it would be desirable for all, as its effects are most beneficial. 

In a number of asylums schools for the patients have been estab- 
lished, in most cases taught by the officers, but in one or two in- 
stances by teachers employed for the purpose. ‘They have been 
found to be successful in attracting the attention and interest of a 
certain class of patients, chiefly melancholiacs, who would not work 
and took no interest in amusements, and have led to a healthier 
mental life and ultimate recovery in many instances. 

Some asylums now possess seaside or country cottages, residence 
in which has been found to be highly beneficial to convalescent pa- 
tients. McLean Asylum has a cottage at Lynn, the Friends’ Asylum 
one at Atlantic City. While in the main these are the adjuncts of 
private institutions, the New Hampshire Asylum, a State institution, 
has recently erected a summer cottage at Lake Pennacook. During 
the first summer it was opened several patients were discharged 
cured from it, and all experienced both benefit and pleasure. 

In tine with other advances tending to the comfort and happiness 
of the insane has been the improvement in service in half a dozen 
ways. One of the most marked advances in this respect has followed 
the establishment of training schools for attendants. 

The solution of the problem of securing kind and intelligent per- 
formance of attendants’ duties has been a most important and difi- 
cult one. ‘The practice of neglect, ill-treatment, and abuse of 
patients by attendants, which it was impossible for superintendents 


to foresee and forestall, has cast odium upon more than one asylum ; 


and yet this abuse may have arisen quite as much from ignorance as 
from ill-will on the part of the attendants. With the newer ideas re- 
garding the moral treatment of the insane, it has become imperative 
that the attendants should be no longer keepers, but companions as 
well,—a post which demands not only a high degree of intelligence, 
patience, and tact, but a special training. With the establishment of 
training schools a new era may be said to have begun in asylum ser- 
vice. Not only is the best made of existing material, but a new and 
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better class of attendants is attracted to the work, and greater perma 
nency of service is also secured. 

Phe first training school established in this country was at McLean 
Asylum ; the next, at the State asylum at Buffalo, N.Y. Before 
1882 general hospital methods, including class instruction and 
teaching in ward and bedside duties, had been introduced at Mc 
Lean. ‘The preparatory work or organization and development of 
methods went on gradually during 1883 and 1884, the first class 
being graduated in 1886, in which year the first class from the Buf- 
falo Asylum school, organized a little later, was also graduated. In 


1886 the training school at Kankakee was started, and has since 


been regularly maintained. ‘The training schools were later organ 
ized at the Hudson River Asylum, the asylum at Indianapolis, at 
Cleveland, at Independence, Ia., at the Eastern Michigan Asylum, 
and elsewhere. The success of these schools in attaining the objec t 
aimed at has been such that it has led to the organization of others ; 
and at present in many, if not in most asylums, instruction is given, 
though often in a more informal manner, in the duties of attendants. 
Phe classes are conducted by the officers of the hospital. ‘There is 
usually a two years’ course, consisting of lectures and clinical instruc- 
tion. Diplomas are given in some schools. ‘The attendants are 
taught how and what to observe, how to meet emergencies, the best 
methods for caring for and managing the different classes of the in 
sane, with enough of the nature of insanity to give them an adequate 
comprehension of their work. 

One of the happiest results of the training school is the sympathy 
it promotes between physicians and attendants, giving the latter an 
interest in and comprehension of the ideals of the former, and mak- 
ing possible a hearty co-operation between them. No physician can 
carry out his best plans for his patients with unsympathetic or un- 
comprehending attendants. 

The training varies somewhat in the different schools. Thus at 
Mclpean the pupils at the school are fitted to undertake general 
nursing as well, while in some of the other schools greater stress is 


laid upon the feature of “mental nursing,” it being felt that in adopt- 


ing many features of general hospital training some things were pro- 


vided not needed in the asylum; while, on the other hand, a kind of 
training quite uncalled for in hospital service became of prime im- 
portance in attendants upon the insane. In the Buffalo and McLean 
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Asylums the male attendants were not, at first, members of the train- 
ing classes, but at Butfalo all the attendants are now required to 
attend the school, and at McLean they nearly all do so. The 
school at Kankakee was begun upon the basis of giving all attend 
ants of both sexes such measure of teaching and kind of training as 
could be applied to the entire body of those employed. All schools 
report a steady improvement in the quality of asylum service. 

In the State of New York the medical officers and all employees 
of the State hospitals, outside of the ordinary vagrant class, are on 
the civil service list, and are subject to examination under the laws 
of the service. ‘This tends to give stability and efficiency to the hos 
pital service, and it would be well if the example of New York were 
followed by all the other States. It is of the highest importance 
that institutions of public benevolence should not be, as under the 
present system they too often are, used for party services, regardless 
of the welfare of their inmates. 

Another change in the internal administration of asylums has been 
the employment of women physicians, either fully in charge of the 
female department, in charge of female wards under the superintend 
ent, or as assistants. In some hospitals, also, women physicians liy 
ing outside the walls are engaged as consulting physicians. ‘Twenty 
years ago this would have been an impossibility, as there were not 
educated and competent women to fill such places. The propriety 
and suitability of a woman physician upon a hospital staff is obvious, 
and needs no defence. If the results in the way of cures attained 
have not been all that were at first expected, this fact does not go 
to disprove the need of women physicians, but rather to show that 
the influence of pelvic disease in causing the insanity of women was 
probably overestimated. 

One factor that has had to do with the improvement of asylum 
service is the increased compensation paid to attendants, wages 


being in some instances nearly double the sum paid twenty years 


ago, with corresponding improvement in the quality of servicegren- 
dered. 


Among the minor changes which have been found to have a 
humanizing influence upon the insane may be mentioned the substi- 
tution of the congregate for ward dining-rooms. ‘The change has 
given satisfaction wherever it has been tried. It has been found 
that getting the patients out of the wards three times a day and 
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marching them to the refectory tends to produce a decided improve 

ment in their habits and self-control Chere are also further consid 
erations of economy in the waste of fuel, a better condition of the 
food when it is placed upon the table, and the increased facilities 
for a thorough inspection and supervision as to its quantity, quality, 
and the manner of serving. While, however, the congregate dining 
rooms are admirable for a large number of the chronic and harmle 
insane, they are not beneticial for the convalescents or highly intelli 
gent class, unless provision is made to separate them from the ce 

mented and disorderly though harmless patients, so many of whom 
are capable of enjoying the general dining-room., 

he introduction of night service on the wards is another of the 
important minor changes wrought in the last few years. Until 
recently one general night watch upon each side of the house was 
considered all that was really demanded in the ordinary asylum 
The introduction of night watches upon the disturbed wards, hospi 
tal wards, and those occupied by the filthy and demented patients, 
has simply changed the character of the respective wards, 

The abolition of airing courts in many asylums is another step 
which has tended not only to greater comfort and happiness ol 
patients, but has also subserved the purposes of better discipline. 

\dditions have been made to the therapeutic resources for the 
treatment of the insane: the food preparations, maltine, pepsin, etc., 
have been found valuable. Sulfonal, chloralamid, and other hyp 
not S of recent clis« overy have been added. Massage and Swedish 
movements have been brought into use, while such advances have 
been made in balneology and electrical therapeutics as to make them 


practically new sciences. ‘The development of interest in pathologi 


cal work in connection with insanity has been great in the period 


covered by this report. Special pathologists have been appointed in 
connection with many hospitals, and much good work is being done, 
which, however, is practically buried in the yearly reports of the 
asylums. As a science, pathological work in the laboratory in con 
nection with asylums, where it exists, is still in its infancy. Its great 
discoveries are before, and not behind it: its beneficent results are 
sull things hoped for. ‘The field is a tempting one, but before the 
apparatus and men can be provided to equip fully institutions for 
the insane for such work there must be a process of education of the 
public and the levislitors who control the funds necessary for such 
purpose 
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ASSIFICATION, BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Many of the minor improvements in the care of the insane have 
been brought about by one most fundamental advance, that, namely, 
in our ideas of the classification of insanity. 

‘Twenty ycars ago the idea still obtained that the insane were all 
alike, that they all needed the same kind of surroundings and treat 
ment: insanity was supposed to work such an alteration in human 
nature that the matters of environment and association — such potent 
factors in the normal life — were no longer to be taken into consider- 
ation. Many asylums were erected on this principle, admirable in 
their way, quite perfect for the reception of the disturbed insane, 
but quite inelastic, and unfitted for such selection and separation of 
the different classes of the insane, such individualization, as our 
modern ideas-demand. 

It is hardly possible, of course, even in the best arranged asylum, 
to carry out any scheme of classification as thoroughly as is desir- 
able. The two fundamental principles which most of those now 
having the care of the insane wish to be able to recognize are the 
preservation, as far as possible, of surroundings and a way of life 
that shall seem homelike and natural to the patient, and the placing 
together of cases which shall work no injury to one another mentally. 
This last involves the separation of the epileptics, dements, uncleanly, 


the violent suicidal and homicidal, the criminal insane, and the sub- 


division of the mild and inoffensive into groups of cases that may 


associate together without prejudice or disadvantage. Much has 
already becn done in this direction in American asylums: much 
remains to be done. No basis of classification, in so far as it affects 
the individual patient, is likely to be permanent. In many instances, 
whatever the basis of classification, it will not hold good throughout 
the twenty-four hours, the matter is so purely practical. 

In this connection may be considered the change in ideas of 
asylum construction which has taken place along the line mentioned 
in twenty years. As has just been indicated, the type of that period 
was the linear, congregate building, intended to accommodate two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty patients. Frederic Norton Man- 
ning describes the American building of those days as follows: 
“They consisted of a central corridor, with small rooms opening from 
it along each side, serving as sleeping-rooms for the inmates. Each 
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floor was thus a complete asylum ; and a number of such floors placed 
end to end, and story above story, either in a linear, H, or squa: 
form, constituted the asylum, which was always under one continuous 
roof. In England the asylums so constructed were found dark and 
rloomy, while the ventilation was imperfect. ‘The modifications in 
troduced by American ar¢ hitects have served to overcome these dif] 
ulties. Instead of appropriating all the rooms leading from the 
corridor to ‘sleeping accommodations, some of large size have been 
made into cheerful dining and day rooms which command views of 
the surrounding country. By means of end windows and occasion 
ally doing away with the dividing wall between room and corridor, 
nd so making the former, lighted by a large window, a recess from 
the latter, the corridors have been made fairly light; and by the em 
ployment of an elaborate and artificial system of ventilation the 
whole buildings are, as a rule, well ventilated and healthy. But even 
th all the improvements the corridors, as places of promenade, are 
ss cheerful than the corridors with rooms on one side only, most 
frequently seen in English asylums; and the cost of the system of 
ventilation overbalances the diminished cost of construction.” He 


urther objects to this type of building on the ground that the sitting, 


‘-ading, working, taking exercise, and « ating in a corridor represents 


nothing in domestic life, conforms to nothing which the patients. had 
previously known. 

When the increase of the insane became so great that the exist 
ing asylums could not accommodate them, additions were made to 
those asylums ; and new and larger ones were built along the same 
lines, ushering in what has been termed the “ cathedral era” of 

ylum construction, when splendid buildings with almost palatial 
fittings were erected at a great expense, the cost per capita amount 
ing to from $1,000 to $3,000, or even more. An examination of 
fifty-five asylums, many of them erected before the more extravagant 
age of building set in, showed the total cost per patient to be $1,074; 
while, as Dr. Wilbur pointed out in 1874, the cost of the most ex 
pensive hotels in America probably did not exceed $1,500 per capita, 

This great expense prevented the care of all of the insane who 
might have been provided for if the per capita cost had been less. 
Also, the great institutions were somewhat unwieldy to manage; and, 
further, they did not conform any more than their predecessors to 


the more modern and more scientific views regarding the best en 
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vironment for the insane. The succeeding era of asylum construc- 
tion, which was ushered in, in the face of a good deal of opposition, 
was that of detached wards, pavilions, or cottages; and in its differ 
ent forms it has thus far proved itself both less expensive and more 
elastic and adaptable. It might be said that there was a demand for 
variation in the type of building for the insane which began to make 
itself felt twenty years ago, but had not reached the stage of practi- 
cal experimentation, ‘his demand was the outgrowth of a dissatis- 


faction with existing conditions, and of a feeling that greater adap- 


tability to the varying needs and widely differing classes of the 
insane were required, ‘The feeling was also stimulated by the de- 
scriptions, widely disseminated, of the insane settlement at Gheel, 
Belgium, where in the neighborhood of two thousand:insane persons 
were provided for, being largely quartered as inmates in the houses 
of the peasants of the village. While nothing approaching the es- 
tablishment at Gheel could be developed in a country like ours, and 
while the quartering of the insane in buildings that would be prop- 
erly called cottages, as the term is ordinarily used, would be imprac- 
ticable, yet as the result of agitation on the one hand, and experi- 
ment on the other, the style of construction of buildings for the 
insane has undergone a gre modification. Annexes, pavilions, 
cottages, colonies, have been developed in connection with the older 
institutions ; and many of the newer ones have been erected in a 
wholly segregated style. The buildings in some cases are connected 
by corridors either above or underground, in other cases wholly de- 
tached. Examples of the changed construction are the following, 
which were erected in the order named: the Willard Asylum, with 
its detached blocks scattered over a wide domain, each block being 
more or less complete in itself, but departing more and more as_ con- 
struction went on from the older, linear plan; the Norristown, Pa., 
Institution, consisting of a series of blocks, mostly two stories in 
height, connected by an underground corridor; the Illinois Eastern 
Hospital at Kankakee, which started with a linear building, and 
made additions from time to time of wholly detached wards, build- 
ings two stories in height, and corresponding in their forms as 
nearly as possible to an ordinary dwelling, having to-day twenty-five 
such buildings, with over two thousand inmates. The Kankakee 
Hospital is noteworthy as being the first to break completely with 
the old traditions of asylum building ; and its success may be said to 
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have first demonstrated the value of the * cottage asylum,” and es 
tablished it as the accepted modern type. Similar institutions are 
the ‘Toledo Asylum, which has in excess of a thousand patients, like 
wise accommodated in wholly detached two-story buildings, without 
any building of the linear type of construction ; the North Dakota 
Hospital at Jamestown ; the institutions at Logansport and Richmond, 
Ind.; the St. Lawrence State Hospital near Ogdensburg, N.Y.; and 
the Central Islip Institution on Long Island, whose wards are de- 
tached and mostly one story high. 

he importance of the electrical inventions of the age in dimin 
ishing the difficulty of administration of such institutions can hardly 
be overestimated. The sole invention of the telephone is of in 
calculable value in the supervision of a cottage hospital. ‘This in 
strument, and such others as the electrical watehman’s clock, the 
electric fire-alarm, and the system of electric lighting (reducing dan 
ver from fire) admit of the administration of an institution on the 
detached ward plan on the principles by which a town or village is 
eoverned ; and experience at Kankakee, Toledo, and elsewhere has 
shown that such institutions are practical, economical, and capable 
of efficient administration. As against a few hundred insane shel 
tered in this manner twelve years ago, there are now probably more 
than six thousand so cared for. 

Allied to the cottage system, being indeed a modification of it, is 
the “colony” system, of which the asylum at Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
an example. The colony system proposes first the hospital, a cen 
tral building for acute cases, with medical superintendence and all 
modern hospital appliances ; then the purchase of tracts of land of 
different sizes, amounting to six hundred or a thousand acres in all, 
within one to three miles of the hospital. On these tracts are to 
be erected detached buildings for such classes of patients as may be 


able to live with advantage outside of the hospital. ‘The cottages, 


containing thirty to fifty patients, are under the charge of a man and 


his wife, whé are practically the housekeepers and heads of the 
family. The adjoining tracts of land are to be devoted to especial 
branches of agriculture, which are planned to furnish occupation 
and lessen the cost of maintenance. ‘This system is planned to 
combine the advantages of the cottage asylums with the best feat 
ures of the Wisconsin system; /.c., the farm life and occupation. 


While a practical separation of the so-called chronic and curable 
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cases is obtained and the labor of those who are able to work is 
utilized in the best way for their own support and to lessen the 
burden of the State, there is obviated that complete separation of 
apparently chronic cases to which objection has been taken on 
the ground that it is difficult to say with assurance of any case of 
insanity, except those in which secondary dementia has supervened 
and those showing positive symptoms of organic degeneration, that 
it is incurable, and that all cases should be under medical super- 
vision, that advantage may be taken of anything promising a favor- 
able turn in the disease. Under this system, if a patient does not 
prove adapted to cottage life, or if at any time it is shown that 
the case is one which would be better for having hospital care again, 
the transfer is quick, easy, and inexpensive. In an institution of this 
sort could perhaps be carried out more easily than elsewhere the 
modern hospital ideas in regard to the insane. Here it would be 
possible to carry out advantageously such a system as that planned 
for the Fife and Kinross Asylum in Scotland by Dr. Turnbull, where 
all patients are to be admitted first to the hospital, remaining under 
observation there in every case until such case is thoroughly under- 
stood, and remaining there as long as treatment promises to be 
beneficial in those cases where it is indicated. After leaving the 


hospital, the patients are assigned to different wards in the asylum. 
The chief diiculty of the colony system as at present practised is 


that incident upon proper sanitation. Such arrangements for sewer- 
age, drainage, heating, lighting, and fire protection —the latter of 
the very highest importance — as are possible in the ordinary cottage 
hospital are of course out of the question at a moderate expense 
where the buildings are separated two or three miles; and at the 
same time the arrangements which are sanitary for a small family of 
sane persons are insufficient for a househeld of forty to sixty such 
as the plan contemplates. The solution may lie in the separation of 
the buildings of an asylum on the segregate plan within a domain 
so wide that there will be no injurious contact of thé insane, and 
yet sufficiently contracted to render it possible to avoid the difficul- 
ties indicated. 

Whatever final form the hospital for the insane may take in 
America, the present tendency is certainly toward some flexible, 
segregate system, of which the hospital is the true centre. 

The growth of the spirit of classification has sifted out two 
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classes of the insane as unsuited to mingle on any footing with the 
ordinary insane; namely, the epileptic and criminal insane. But, 
while the desirability and necessity of their separation are freely 
admitted, the process ot accomplishing it Is, as usual, prolonged, 

\s long ago as 1855 the State of New York erected, adjoining the 
srounds of the State Prison at Auburn, an asylum for insane con 
victs. In 1869 the scope of the institution was enlarged to make 
provision for the unconvicted insane sent from courts, and its name 


was changed to the State Asylum for Insane Criminals. Later, pro 
vision was made for the admission of patients from all the penal 
institutions in the State. ‘The asylum having become crowded and 
the location being unsatisfactory, as it did not afford the opportunity 
for exercise, labor, and occupation conceded to be necessary in 
asylum erection, a new building was erected at Matteawan, which 
was ready for occupancy at the close of 1891. ‘The example of New 
York in providing separately for the criminal insane has been fol 
lowed by Michigan in the establishment of the asylum for insane 
criminals at Tonia. Massachusetts has provided separately since 
i889 for the criminal insane in wards at the State Farm at Bridge- 
water, 'llinois has erected an asylum for the criminal insane on the 
grounds of the Southern Penitentiary, at Chester. 

he matter of separate provision for this class is now being agi 
tated in other States, as it is clearly recognized that it is an injustice 
to both classes to endeavor to care for the criminal and non-criminal 
insane together. ‘The non-criminal should not be forced to an asso- 


ciation with criminals that is at once distasteful, degrading, and 


dangerous; while it is also unjust to the criminal insane that they 


should be so restricted and deprived of an admissible amount of 
personal freedom as is necessary to secure the comfort of the non- 
criminal class when they are cared for in the same institution. 

Ihe necessity of separate provision for the epileptic has been 
slowly recognized, but the idea is gradually gaining ground. Its 
pread in this country is the result of the labors of Dr. Frederick 
’eterson, of New York, who, while Assistant Physician at the Hud 
son River Hospital, became impressed with the necessity for some 
such provision, both for the sake of the epileptic and the insane, the 
enforced association being detrimental to both. After a visit to the 
epileptic colony at Bielefeld, Germany, Dr. Peterson commenced a 
propaganda in this country for the establishment of similar colonies 
here. 
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The first separate State hospital for epileptics established in 
America is that at Gallipolis, Ohio. Its corner-stone was laid Noy. 
12, 1891. It is an institution on the pavilion plan, on a farm site, 
in which as many of the features of the Bielefeld colony as _ possibl 
have been copied. 

In Massachusetts there is one small institution for the care 
epileptics. In California the trustees of the Home for the Care and 
Training of Feeble-minded Children at Santa Clara have erected th 
first of a series of separate pavilions for epileptics. A bill provid 
ing for an epileptic colony in New York was vetoed this winter. 


The results which have been recorded in this paper could only 


have been brought about under an enlightened change in publi 


sentiment, and have been most loyally furthered by the work of the 
various charitable and philanthropic organizations. ‘The State 
Boards, Lunacy Commissions, Association of Superintendents, all, 
while at times accused of over-conservatism and at others of over 
daring, have worked toward the light as it was seen by them. Wi 
hope the advances signalled are but the presages of the advances yet 
to be. I am far from claiming that all has been done which human 
ity demands, but I trust I have shown how fairly we are started on 
the road. 


XI. 


Conference Sermon. 


THE PERFECT LAW OF CHARITY. 
RY WASHINGION GLADDEN, 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ . For every 


man shall bear his own burden.”— GAL. vi. 2, 5. 


hese maxims are found in the same paragraph not one inch apart. 
Che brief counsels which come between them seem to bear partly 
toward the one and partly toward the other. Following the injunc 
tion to bear one another’s burdens is this comment, * For 1f a man 
thinketh himself to be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself.” The implication is that no man is strong enough to stand 
alone; that we are all in need of Consideration and support; that 
times will come when the stoutest of us will feel that he must have 
the sympathy of his fellows. And then the apostle goes on, * But 
let each man prove his own work, and then shall he have his glory 
ing in regard of himself alone, and not of his neighbor.” ‘The irony 
is palpable. If you look carefully into your own life, you may find 
so much there to be proud of that you will have no disposition to 
compare yourself with your neighbor. And then follows the other 
maxim, “ For every man shall bear his own burden.” 

In terms we have here an exact contradiction. If each man is 
to bear his own burden, it is not possible for one to share the 
burden of another. Such contradictions abound upon the pages of 
the New Testament, and they have been the constant snare of the 
logic-mongering dogmatists. Yet we find in these antitheses, when 
we begin to grasp their import, one of the most luminous of all the 
laws of thought. 


“The religious idea which Jesus had to reveal,” says Dr, Edward 


Caird, “was so complex that it could not be expressed in language 
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generally intelligible except by the method of first emphasizing one 
side and then another, and leaving the mind of the hearer, aided }y 


the living personality of the teacher, to make the necessary syn 
thesis. Nay, we may say that the essential aim which bound th: 
whole doctrine together— the aim of revealing a reconciling princi 
ple which could overcome the deepest antagonisms of life — necessi 
tated a manner of speech in which the contradiction was brought to 
the front, and thrown as a spiritual problem into the soul of the 
learner. Hence we have a multitude of antitheses, sometimes drawn 
out into parables, sometimes compressed into axioms of spiritual life, 
each of which, to a superficial view, seems to contain rather a prob 
lem than the solution of it; for they bring opposite ideas into such 
close combination that we are again and again tempted to cast away 
one-half of the lesson in order to save the other... . ‘To such ques 
tions no single answer can be given, except by an undue emphasizing 
of one set of utterances and an undue neglect of others. Nay, to 
give such an answer, we should often need to tear a question in two, 
and to reject one-half of it. In regard to every one of them we are 
forced to say that what the question itself expresses as a law of 
alternatives is really a vital opposition of thought, which Jesus seems 
to have acknowledged and even developed to its utmost intensity, 
but yet which it was his aim and purpose to transcend.” 

It is precisely this kind of antithesis which the apostle, following 
his Master, has here so unfalteringly stated. We must bear one 
another’s burdens, that is one of the fundamental Christian princi 
ples: each one must bear his own burden, that is another equally 
fundamental. Individual responsibility, — you cannot affirm it too 
strongly. ‘The identification of every man’s life with the life of his 
fellows,—-it is impossible that you should make that too emphatic. 
Solitariness is the very soul of character: every one of us must give 
account for himself to God. Sympathy is the very heart of virtue, 
no man liveth to himself. Here are the two great truths confront 
ing each other on the page of this Epistle. Paul states one of them 
with the most distinct emphasis, and a minute later he states the 
other with equal clearness. The contradiction does not seem to dis 
turb him, he does not appear to be aware of any contradiction. 
Both statements are true, and he utters them and leaves them to 
find room for themselves in the minds of those who hear them. 

I think that Paul’s method, which, as we have seen, is the method 
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of his Master, is protoundly philosophical. ‘Truths often stand over 
vainst each other in this kind of vital opposition, and you can only 
state them and leave them: neither can be denied, neither can be 
suppressed, neither can be subordinated. “ But must there not be 

higher unity in which they are comprehended and reconciled ?”’ 
you ask. Yes, doubtless; but the unity consists in opposition. 
fhe two sides of an arch form a pertect unity, each Opposes the 
other, and by its opposition supports the other. ‘Take away either, 
and the other would instantly fall, ‘There are many truths which 
ire opposed to each other in exactly the same way. And yet you 
shall find plenty of severely logical people who insist on denying 
one or the other of them, and who thus succeed in overthrowing 


yoth Bear ye one another's burdens, that is one half the arch 


each man shall bear his own burden, that is the other half. Let 


them both stand. You get the whole law of burden-bearing only 
when you include them both. Neither must be removed, neither 
must be weakened: the sides of an arch must be of equal weight 
ind equal strength. 

Christianity has greatly developed and strengthened both these 
principles. ‘Phe enlargement and depth which it has given to human 
sympathy is its most striking achievement. It is difficult for us to 
put ourselves in the places of the men who lived in the most cult 
ured communities of the earth in the first century of the Christian 
era, and to see the world with their eyes. If one could only be put 
back into the life of that day,-— could spend a few months in the best 
ociety of Rome or Corinth or Antioch or Alexandria, walking in 
the streets, talking and listening in the market-places, attending the 
public spectacles, mingling with the throngs of helots or plebeians, 
sharing the life of the people in the homes of the rich and of the 
poor,--one would find, | doubt not, much to admire in the vigor, 
the courage, the patriotism, the literary skill, the artistic culture, of 
the best of the people with whom he came in contact; but he would 
come back to this nineteenth century with something of the sense 
f relief that he would experience in escaping from a room whose ait 
is dense with poisonous vapors into the open air. ‘The social senti 
ments which constitute the atmosphere of our life would be so utterly 
ibsent from the thought and the speech of the people of that time, 
and their common ideas and feelings would be so unlike those that 


are native to us, that any sensitive nature would experience a feeling 
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of moral suffocation. One must be careful not to do injustice to the 
generous side of the Hellenic or the Roman civilization; and yet th 


title of Dr. Uhlhorn’s first chapter in his History of Christian Charity, 


‘A World without Love,” is a fairly true description of that ancient 
society. ‘There were beggars in Rome, —no lack of beggars in those 
days as in these,— and there was no lack of alms for beggars: but 
with the alms went no pity. Seneca often comes near to the Chris 
tian way of thinking, nearer, perhaps, than any great teacher of that 
old time; and yet, as we read his magnanimous counsels, we ar 
often painfully impressed with the absence of social sentiments 
which to us seem rudimentary. “Pity,” he says, “is the fault of 
a weak spirit which succumbs at the sight of a stranger in distress 
Old women are pitiful, but the wise man is not. He helps the weep 
ing one, but does not weep with him; he gives the poor man a gift, 
and extends a helping hand to the shipwrecked and dying, but does 
all this with a quiet, unmoved spirit, not from compassion, but from 
sound judgment.” How far is this from the Christly habit,— to 
rejoice with them that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep! 
And through all these lofty reflections of Seneca’s how steadily th: 
thought reverts to the revenues of the bountiful soul! We ought to 
be generous of course; but it were wise, he tells us, to be prudent 
in our selection of the objects of our generosity. ‘1 would choos« 
out,” he says, ‘‘a simple, blameless man, one who would be grateful 
and mindful of the benefit. For it belongs to beneficence to give 
willingly to any one whom I esteem worthy, and to reap joy as the 
reward of my good deed.”” Giving to an ungrateful person is the 
sheerest improvidence: if the return of gratitude is wanting, the gift 
is wasted. And yet he seems to find a little deeper reason for be 
nevolence when he says, “If you ask me what [ receive in return 
for my benefactions, I reply, A good conscience.” ‘The Christian 
motive, which steadily considers the need of the recipient and finds 
the blessedness of charity not in being ministered unto, but in minis- 
tering, is altogether foreign to all this high philosophy. ‘The thing 
that is lacking is the power of identifying yourself with those on 
whom your gifts are bestowed. ‘There was plenty of small coin in 
the pockets of these Romans to fling about as doles, but it was 


“ Almsgiving through a gate that is 
Not open enough for two mouths to kiss.” 
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here were distributions of corn and imperial largesses, donations 
of the most princely sort were bestowed by wealthy men upon the 


state or the municipality,.- indeed, we may allow that what may 


rightly be called liberality was a leading trait of the Romans of the 
first century ; but the enthusiasm of humanity was not there: the 
princely benefactions looked more to the renown of the giver or to 
the glorification of the city than to the relief of human sutfering 
ind the beneficiaries were utterly shut out of the sympathy of those 
by whose bounty they were supported, 


Quintilian was born while Christ was on the earth, and it is said 


of him that “to comprehensive sympathy and clear intellectual 


vision’ he * added retined tenderness and freedom from. self-asset 


tion,” and that, “taking him all in all,... his personality must 


have been the most attractive of his time’’; and Quintilian, in one 


of his orations, says, **Canst thou by any means condescend so fat 
as that the poor shall not appear to thee loathsome ?”’ 


Imagine Seneca and Quintilian and Pliny and Horace sitting 


down for a conference on social questions with ‘Tennyson and 


Dickens and Lowell and Whittier ; conceive of this select group of 
ancients and moderns freely comparing notes about slavery, about 
the proper treatment of laborers, about the poor of the cities, about 


the defective and dependent classes: do you not think that the 


exchange of views would be extremely suggestive to a philosophic 


listener? And the point at which the ancients and the moderns 


would find themselves farthest apart would be at this conception of 


the brotherhood of man. If those old Romans could hear Lowell 


read his ** Vision of Sir Launfal,” or chant his song about the read 


ing of the poems of Burns in a railway car, with 
this : 


such strains as 


“And thus, amid the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
Chat cast in shadow all the golden lore 


Of classic Greece and Roms 


“QO mighty brother-soul of man, 
Where’er thou art, in low or high, 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O’er-roof infinity ! 
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“It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 


“But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


“ To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart ” ; — 


or if they could have heard the Quaker poet of Amesbury recite his 


own “Songs of Labor” or repeat his apostrophe to Democracy : 


“ Beneath thy broad, impartial eye, 
Ifow fade the lines of caste and birth! 
How equal in their suffering lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth! 


“Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him; 
As stooped to heal the wounded Jew 
The worshipper of Gerizim. 


“ By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou seest a Man 
In prince or peasant, slave or lord, 
Pale priest or swarthy artisan. 


“ Through all disguise, form, place, or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 
Through poverty and squalid shame, 
Thou lookest on the man within. 


“On man, as man, retaining yet, 
Howe’er debased, and soiled, and dim, 
The crown upon his forehead set, 
The immortal gift of God to him”; — 


if those high-souled poets and orators of the Eternal City could 
have listened to words like these, | do not think that they would 
have quite known what to make of them. The moral commonplaces 
of our time would have been meaningless to them. 
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“The thought of humanity,” says Dr. Storrs, “as a vital or 
ganism, each part related to every other, and all capable of being 
pervaded by one supreme spirit,—this was not a thought of the 
highest philosophy, or of the subtlest and most delicate song.” This 
is the conception of human society which Christianity has made so 
familiar to us that it is almost impossible for us to think in any 
other terms, ‘hat we are members one of another; that the strong 
cannot say to the weak, nor the rich to the poor, | have no need of 
you; that we are all indissolubly bound together in interest, in 
obligation, in joy and in sorrow ; that the law of Christ, which bids 
us bear one another's burdens, is the only law by which human 
society can reach permanence and_ perfection,— all this, as_ the 
generations pass, is becoming increasingly plain. 

And if Christianity has cleared and emphasized this law of social 
interdependence, not less powerfully has it wrought to establish the 
primal law of moral independence. It has shown us that we cannot 
live in peaceable society without bearing one another's burdens; it 
has also shown us that there can be no vital and prosperous social 
life except as each man is trained to bear his own burdens. Chris- 
tianity has taught us sympathy: not less cogently has it taught us 
self-help. Under no other training has the value of the individual 
been so magnified. ‘The very first message of the gospel is that 
man is the child of God; that every man is created in the image of 
God; that every man must give account for himself unto God. ‘The 
problem of character, the problem of destiny, is utterly personal. 
lo each man come the mandate, the warning, the gift, the promise, 
the invitation; and the solemn message is, “If thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; but, if thou scornest, thou alone shalt beat 
it.” No other religion has thus addressed the human soul. ‘We 
see here,”” says Dr. Channing, “a broad line between Christianity 


and other systems, and a striking proof of its originality and eleva- 


tion. Other systems were framed for communities. Christianity 


approached men as individuals. It proposed not the glory of the 
State, but the perfection of the individual mind.” [| do not find 
these words entirely true. ‘They are right in what they affirm: they 
are only wrong in what they deny. Christianity 7s framed for com 
munities. It has a law for society and for the State. In this 
respect it differs from the other systems only in more _ perfectly 


accomplishing what they attempted. But it does differ from them 
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in this, that it emphasizes the value of the individual as none of 
them have ever done. 

Man is free; man is responsible; for every man Christ tasted 
death ; to every man is the offer of salvation ; before every man are 
set life and death, blessing and cursing; the soul, the character of 
every man, is of infinite worth,— these are the doctrines which have 


given such a mighty meaning to human personality. ‘Truly, it is an 


indubitable fact that the societies which have been most thoroughly 


Christianized are those in which the value of the individual has been 
most clearly recognized. And the value of the individual has been 
developed and enhanced by putting upon him the responsibilities 
of existence. Hosea Biglow testifies that 

“That’s the American idee, 


‘To make a man a man, and let him be.” 


It is the American idea, no doubt, yet, like most of the funda 
mental American ideas, it was found in the New Testament. Stand 
on your own feet, shoulder your own responsibilities, bear your own 
burdens, work out your own salvation,— this is the ever-repeated 
summons of the gospel of Christ to all, to every one of the sons of 
men. 

So, then, we find that Christianity has wrought mightily in the 
development and invigoration of the two principles with which we 
are dealing, — the principle of social interdependence and the prin 
ciple of moral independence. ‘These principles, as I have said, 
stand over against each other in distinct and unflinching opposition ; 
and, the stronger they are, the more positive is their opposition. 

Nevertheless, it would not be difficult to show that neither of 
them could have gained the strength which to-day it possesses if it 
had not been for the other, The social interdependence, which is 
such a beautiful and commanding feature of modern life, could only 
exist in a_ society wherein. moral independence had been highly 
valued and strongly developed. The social unity that we prize is 
the reciprocity of sound natures and strenuous wills. The many 
who unite to form the one are not mice, but men. <A republic of 
pygmies would not be a great power, even though its census figured 
up a thousand millions. It is a great thing to get men to work to- 
gether, provided they have severally some power to work. _ If individ- 
ually they are helpless, a thousand are a thousand times more help- 
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less than one. You do not lessen imbecilities by multiplying and 
combining them. It is only when the individuals of which society 
is composed are free, strong, self-reliant, healthily developed on all 
sides, that a coherent and fruitful social order is possible. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is the law. But, in order that 
this love for my neighbor may be wise and helpful, | must have a 
true and high conception of what manner of man my neighbor ought 
to be, | must clearly discern the great possibilities of manhood, | 
must know the dignity and value of human character. ‘That | can 
not know unless | have experienced it. [| must be myself the kind 
of man that my neighbor ought to become, else my love for him is 
likely to do him more harm than good. In order that my sympathy 
may be healthful and invigorating, my self-respect must be stanch 
ind sound. If I do not highly value my own manhood, | cannot 
vreatly help my fellow-man. ‘Thus it is that there can be no whole 
some altruism that does not spring from a sturdy moral indepen 
dence. The only man whose strength is really serviceable in 
bearing his neighbor’s burdens is the man who has learned to beat 
his own responsibilities. Thus it is that the law of sympathy which 
Christianity has so strongly developed rests upon and is supported 
by the law of self-help which it has so vigorously asserted. * That 
which seems to me to have happened as to society,” says President 
Seth Low, “may be illustrated by a reference to the discovery of 
printing. Only when the type had been individualized, only when 
each type came to represent a single letter, was the era of com 
bination reached. So now, as I conceive, we have reached in 
human society and in this country, in its highest form, the era of 
combination. ‘That this depends largely upon the individualizing of 
the man appears from the fact that, when the individual is freest 
politically, then the organization ... is most complete.” 

But, if social interdependence rests upon and is supported by the 
independence of the individual, not less true is it that the perfection 
of the individual is an outgrowth of social interdependence. ‘The 
action of these principles is perfectly reciprocal. Each of them is 


the cause of the other, each also is the effect of the other. Never 


could you have found such sturdy growths of character, except in 


communities where the law of combination, the law of mutual help, 
the law of brotherly kindness, was recognized as the royallaw. That 


law is indeed but the re-enactment of a primary human impulse ; for 
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man is a social animal as truly as he is a political animal, and he 
co-operates as instinctively as do daisies and bees and_ buffaloes. 
But the time comes when this social co-operation is not instinctive, 
but rational,. when men voluntarily and joyfully choose to bear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,— and it is when this 
spirit begins to rule among them that the conditions exist out of 
which the highest and divinest character naturally springs. When 
this purpose of philanthropy becomes conscious in the life of a 
generation, when men begin to find that it is indeed more blessed 
to give than to receive, then what streams of gracious influence 
begin to flow, what helpful and inspiring suggestions are borne 
into the thoughts of men on every breath! The cradle songs, the 
lessons of the school-room, the customs of good neighborhood, the 
common sertiments of social intercourse, the ideals of literature and 
art, all bring nutriment and invigoration to the human soul, lifting 
up its conceptions, stimulating its aspirations, enlarging its horizons, 
until the type of manhood is wonderfully exalted. It is under the 
regimen of this highly organized and divinely co-ordinated society, 
where “the whole body is fitly framed and knit together according 
to that which every joint supplieth, according to the working in due 
measure of each several part,” that the individual comes * unto a full 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

| hope that this discussion may have enabled us to apprehend the 
relation of the two great principles which lie at the foundation of all 
our charitable work. We have seen that they stand over against 
each other in vital opposition; and yet we have found that this 
opposition is like that of the two sides of an arch, each of which 
supports the other, neither of which can be removed without over 
throwing the other. We have seen that Christianity has wonderfully 
strengthened both these principles, making human beings at once 
more independent and more interdependent, more self-reliant and 
more sympathetic, more individual and more social. ‘The practical 
bearings of this discussion are by this time obvious enough. Most 
of us are engaged in work of one kind or another for the benefit of 
the defective, dependent, and criminal classes. It is manifest that 


the two principles which we have been considering must be firmly 
held together in all this work. 


The power to identify ourselves with these unfortunate people, 
with the humblest and the meanest of them; to recognize the bonds 
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human brotherhood that bind us to them: to take their burdens of 
want, of infirmity, of evil inheritance, of moral weakness upon out 
own feeling,—this is surely one of the primal qualifications for 
successful work among them. I know that something can be done 
for them by improving the outward conditions of their lives, by 
giving them better homes to live in, better sanitary surroundings, a 
better organization of industry, a better education in childhood and 
youth. All these things are of great moment; yet the main thing, 
ifter all, is the power to communicate life to these fainting souls. 
If they only knew their own deepest need, they could find no truer 
voice for it than the poet’s passionate outcry : 


“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Life, and not death, for which we pant, 


More life and fuller that we want.” 


he vital thrill that shall clear the film from the dull vision, that 
shall enkindle hope and awaken courage and summon the flagging 
energies for new endeavors,— this is to most of them the one thing 
needful. And this quickening life can only reach them through the 
pulsations of a heart beating very close to theirs, through the 
revelation to them of a genuine human sympathy. Life can only 
come from life: abiogenesis is a term that represents no fact. “| 
am come that ye might have life,” said the Master, “and that ye 
might have it abundantly.” Yes, he came to bring it: he could not 
send it. Men being what they are, the only fire that awakens vital 
warmth in their hearts is the flame of sacred love; and this can be 
communicated only by contact, by the living presence of one who 
bears our griefs and carries our sorrows, who is ready to be wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities. 

| am sure that this truth is becoming increasingly plain to all who 
seck to minister to the multitude of the unfortunate. ‘The poor of 
our cities, so many of whom appear to find the descent to the bottom 
less pit of pauperism increasingly easy,— what is it that they need ? 
Surely, one thing that they need is human friendship, human sym 
pathy. Some of them, perhaps, are so far gone down that steep 
incline that attempts to rescue them are well-nigh hopeless; but 


there is always a large number on the brink of pauperism, and what 


most of them need is friendship, inspiration, the light of a kindly 


eye, the touch of a friendly hand. What they do not need, what 
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they ought by every possible means to be saved from, is the benumbh 
ing touch of official relicf. Such encouragement and counsel as one 
friend can give another, such temporary aid as will enable them to 
regain their footing and hearten them for the inevitable struggle, is 
the right tonic for their present infirmities. More and more clear it 
seems to me that the salvation of those who are salvable out of 
these sinking masses depends on the communication to them of life 
through the mediation of love. You may doubt whether there is 
love enough in the world to save the lost, but that kind of scepticism 
no Christian ought to tolerate. And it appears to me that the 
recent movements of thought among charitable workers have all 
been in this direction. ‘ Not alms, but a friend,” is the motto of 
the new charity; and the college settlements in the neglected 
districts are all founded on the same principle. 

“1 seek not yours, but you,” said the great apostle to the Corin 
thians. “I want you more than your money”; and this is what the 
needy of all our cities are saying to the prosperous and the strong. 
It is this call which the young men and women of the colleges and 
universities have .heard, and to which they are so nobly responding. 
If there is one clear sign of promise above the horizon at this 


time, it is the presence of this spirit in the hearts of so many of 


the educated young men and women of the land. 

I have had some unusual opportunities recently of feeling the 
pulse of a number of our higher institutions; and the signs which | 
have found in them of the growth of a genuine enthusiasm of human 
ity are very cheering. ‘These university settlements in the cities are 
the outgrowth of this feeling. I do not believe that the noisy world 
has any just conception of the significance of this movement. These 
little groups of helpers are few and obscure. ‘They hold no conven 
tions, they take no pains to get their names into the newspapers, 
they blow no trumpets before them in the streets ; but they go down 
into the desolate places of the cities and take up their abode. It 
does not appear that they have any very great enterprise upon their 
minds. They have just gone down there to live: that is all. They 
are going to make a comfortable and pleasant home there, and they 
are going to get acquainted with their neighbors. They are not 
there to dispense alms,— nothing of that kind. Alms! why, that 
would signify a kind of distinction which they are careful never to 
imply. They want to be neighborly, of course; to give and take; 
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to learn as well as to teach. If there is sickness in one of the 
neighbors’ houses, they will be there to help, if they can; and you 
will see these delicately trained young women scrubbing the neglected 
floor, tending the sick mother’s baby, watching all night by th 
fever patient, serving these poor neighbors of theirs as though they 
were their own kindred. If aman is out of work, good Samaritans 
of his own sex will walk miles in search of employment for him ; 
and they constantly seek to extend their acquaintance among those 
who have work to give, that they may bring supply and demand 
together. If the boys or the girls of the neighborhood like to come 
into their parlors for a pleasant evening with pictures or music, that 
seems to gratify them. If the young fellows with whom they get 
acquainted in the neighborhood wish to form a debating society, 
they are happy to lend them aid in that. But all the while they 
carefully avoid everything that looks like patronage, like condescen 
sion. Preaching they are not addicted to, and not very much to 
lecturing. They are just living among these people, getting to know 
them, finding out how life looks to them, ready to lend a hand as 
they have an opportunity. And you can be very sure that such 
a little group of cultivated men and women do not live many months 
in such a neighborhood without changing very considerably the 
social atmosphere. Better sentiments, better tempers, begin to 
prevail. Thrift comes back to here and there a squalid home. 
Hope stirs once more in pulses that had long missed its quickening 
throb. ‘The wilderness and the solitary place begin to show some 
signs of gladness. If there are somewhere above us watchers who 
look down from the heavenly heights,—a great cloud of witnesses 
who have fought the fight and have finished their course, and now 
bend over us, wistful spectators of what is passing here,— I am sure 
that the scene on which their eyes linger longest is not the gay rout 
at the watering-places, nor even the thronged church with chanting 


choir and intoning priest, much less the zealous crowds of defenders 


of the faith exulting in their power to banish from their fellowship 


and brand with their censure some clear-sighted man who has found 
a truth which they in their dulness have failed to see. I can 
scarcely conceive it possible that, if their glance could fall on such 
a spectacle as this, they would not 


“Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame.” 
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But the picture which would most surely draw and fasten their 
admiring eyes would be such as is visible among these little groups 
of generous youth in obscure nooks of the great cities, who have 
learned that culture is for service, and who have turned from the 
rivalries of traffic and the revelries of fashion to bear the burdens of 
their neediest fellow-men, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

1 am not without hope that the churches, the rich and the strong 
churches of our cities, may presently take a hint from these colle. 
gians, and learn to seek and save the lost in a manner not less 
Christly. Why should not these prosperous disciples go down by 
colonies into those deserted districts, and make their homes there? 
Is this asking too much of those who are bearing the name of Christ? 
Will it be said that the sanitary conditions of these districts are such 
that these well-to-do people could not live there? The answer is 
that, if they go down there to live, they will see to it that the sanitary 
conditions are improved. Do you say that the society which your 
children would meet would be very undesirable? But it is quite the 
habit of city people to select their associates, no matter in what 
quarter they may live. And I have some doubt as to whether it 
would not be possible, even among these artisans, to find society for 
your children quite as improving as that whose doings are depicted 
in the * Anglomaniacs ” and in “ Sweet Bells out of Tune.” 

Certain I am that the one thing needful to the Christian Church of 
this day is that it should get possession of the truth that the gifts 
of life can never be sev¢ to the perishing. ‘The disciple is not greater 
than his Master: he must go as his Master went, and live with the 
people whom he wants to save. We have learned a great deal 
already, thank God, of the meaning of the new commandment of 
our Lord; but we have a great deal more to learn. And we, who 
seek to minister in his name to the poor and the sick and the for 
lorn, have great need to take his yoke upon us and learn of him. 

But, in all this loving identification of ourselves with those whom 
we wish to serve, we must never lose sight of that other cardinal 
fact, that the one precious thing to be cherished and cared for and 
saved from loss and harm is the personal integrity of every one of 
them. To minister to their bodies and have no respect to their 
characters ; to increase their comfort by diminishing their courage ; 
to help them in such a way as to make them more helpless,— this is 
the very irony of charity. When your sympathy with the unfortunate 
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cakens their self-reliance, your sympathy is a curse rather than a 
essing. 

Doubtless the net result of what has gone by the name of charity 

r the last fifty years has been seriously vitiated by the neglect ot 
this principle. The law of sympathy has been developed, while the 

w of self-help has been greatly ignored. We have put our main 
emphasis on the duty of bearing one another’s burdens: we have 
forgotten or have understated the truth that every man must bear 
his own burden. ‘The one thing we ought to have done, but we 
ought not to have left the other undone. 

hat each man has a burden to bear, of toil, of pain, of trouble, 
and that his character is formed in bearing this burden, is the 
fundamental fact of human life. Unhappily, in the vicissitudes of 
our mortal state, these burdens are of unequal heaviness. Some 
among us are clearly overweighted: they are in danger of being 
crushed beneath the load. Here is the opportunity of the strong. 

So much of our neighbor’s burden we may carry as shall keep him 
from sinking to the earth. But when we assume it all, or, in the 

excess of our sympathy, permit him to shirk the greater part of it 
upon us, our kindness becomes cruelty. We take away from him 


the opportunity of manhood. We encourage him in sacrificing 


a 


his 
integrity to his love of ease, his soul to his senses. 

lhe Christian scheme of life does not contemplate the remission 
of tasks nor even of sufferings. Its alleviations come not by taking 
off the burden, but by putting strength into the bearer. Paul 
prayed thrice in vain for the removal of a great trial: the answer 
was, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” It is doubtful whether we can improve on 
the divine economy. Men are made men by bearing burdens. The 
cares and responsibilities of life are good for all of us. ‘The dis 
cipline of toil and conflict, of endeavor and endurance, of hope and 
fear, is the regimen under which all our noblest virtues are won. 
\ll this is irksome to the natural man; and, when the physical tone 


is lowered by hereditary degeneracy and the will is weakened by 


vice, human beings are sometimes far more ready to shirk these 
burdens of life than to bear them. ‘The pains that some of these 
unfortunate people take, the ingenuity that they display in getting 
rid of the responsibilities of existence, in shifting their load to the 
shoulders of others, would be amusing if it were not so pitiful. 
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When the sentimental charity which has no sense of the values of 
character falls in with cases of this sort, the downward road from 
poverty to pauperism is soon made broad and smooth. It is alto 
gether probable that the money which has been expended during 
the last century in charitable relief to the poor in their homes has 
done more harm than good from the simple failure to recognize this 
fundamental law, that our bearing of our neighbor’s burdens must 
always be of such a kind that it shall not relieve him of his own 
burdens, but shall make him strong and willing and proud to bea: 
them. 

Have we not found in these two principles, divinely co-ordinated, 
opposing each other, holding each other in check, and by thei 
mutual opposition supporting and confirming each other, the law of 
all wise charitable work? ‘The law of sympathy, the law of self 
help,— they are not twain, but one. What God hath joined togethe: 
let not man put asunder. It is not good for either of them that it 
should be alone ; and when, in all our work for the welfare of men, 
they shall be happily mated, like perfect music unto noble words, 
then mercy and truth shall have met together, and in the bounty of 
the rich there shall be no more curse, but comfort and help and 
blessing for the poor. 


XII. 


ieports from States. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF 
REPORTS FROM STATES. 


BY A. O. WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN 


Your committee received so few reports of States in time that 
they have been compelled to prepare this document with less regard 
to those reports on which it should have been based than they would 
have liked. <A part of the States have prepared and placed in the 
hands of the committee reports showing the progress of the past 
twenty years. Other reports have been prepared too late for our 
use, but will be presented to the Conference. The committee have, 
therefore, not confined themselves to the information presented in 
the State reports this year, but have used the reports of previous 
years, and such other sources of information as were at their com 


mand. We have also been compelled to summarize more than we 


would have liked, and thus to omit individual mention of many 


changes in the several States, both from lack of space and because 
we did not wish to forestall the reports from States in these pat 
ticulars. Our aim is to present a brief outline of progress of work 
for the defective classes in the last twenty years, as it has from time 
to time been presented to the Conference, correcting and supple 


menting, where necessary, from other sources of information. 


ORGANIZATION OF OUR WORK. 


In twenty years the population of the United States has almost 
doubled, and its wealth has more than doubled. During the same 
time the numbers of the defective classes have much more than 


doubled, at least as recorded in the census returns. ‘This may mean 
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a real increase in the ratio of the defective classes to the general 
population, or it may mean better facilities for caring for them, 
and therefore for counting them. At any rate, it means that the 


public is actually spending a far larger sum every year for their care 


than it did twenty years ago, and a larger amount in proportion to 
the population. ‘The question, then, arises, Are they also cared for 
more rationally and more humanely? To this question a definite 
answer is not easy. The quantity of care can be determined with 
approximate exactness, because its determination admits of mathe 
matical methods; but with regard to the quality there may well be 
honest differences of opinion. — Still, we believe that there has been a 
real and noteworthy improvement in the methods of treatment, and 
that an impartial examination of the changes of the last twenty years 
will demonstrate it. 


These twenty years have been marked by organization of public 
and private charitable and correctional work in three special di 
rections. 


First, this organization has taken the form of State Boards of 
various kinds. ‘The original type of a State Board of Charities was 
one which had no power but that of inspection, report, and recom 
mendation, its work being done by unpaid members and a paid 
secretary. This type has been modified in some States by the grant 
of limited executive power to the Board. In others a salaried Board 
of Control has been created, with complete administrative power 
over State institutions, as well as the right to inspect local institu- 
tions. . Several States have also prison commissions. About one 
half of the States have now one or the other of these forms of State 
organization of charities and correction, and these States include 
more than two-thirds of the population and wealth of the nation. 
Such boards are found in all the principal States of the East and the 
interior, and in several of the Western States. North Carolina is 
the only Southern State which has a State Board. The organizing 
effect upon all State and local charitable and correctional work of 
having some central authority in every State has been great. ‘The 
results have been valuable in securing economy and effectiveness in 
the management of institutions, in creating a healthy public senti 
ment on questions relating to the dependent, defective, and delin- 
quent classes, and in giving unity of direction to public and private 
effort for the improvement of their condition. 
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Second, in most of our large cities, and in many smaller towns, a 
voluntary organization of municipal and private charitable work has 
been effected under the name of Charity Organization or Associated 
Charities. This has brought light into many dark places, has greatly 
increased the effectiveness and economy of private relief, and has 
done much to mould local opinion as to many questions relating to 
these classes, but especially as to the form and measure of direct aid 
to the poor. 

\kin to this is the volunteer inspection of charities by the State 
Charities Aid Associations of New York and of New Jersey, which 
have been made semi-official bodies, and by the local committees 
and officers in Ohio, Michigan, and North Carolina, appointed by a 


central authority, and given a semi-official character. Akin 


to this 
also is the inspecting work of the Prisoner’s Aid Society in Mary 


land, and the work of several city societies, like the Milwaukee 
Ladies’ Local Visiting Committee. 

Third, the National Conference of Charities and Correction has 
organized for the whole nation the movement for the better care of 
these classes. The effect of our annual meetings has naturally been 
most felt in States and cities which already have State and city 
organization, but the whole nation has undoubtedly been benefited 
by this great combined movement for the study of the relations of 
society to its unsuccessful and suffering members. 


INSANITY. 


rhe treatment of the insane twenty years ago was practically 
limited to the hospital care of what were considered as curable 
cases. ‘That form of care was expensive, but it was believed that 
the restoration of large numbers to reason and to productive labor 
justified the expense. But close observers began to see what later 
experience has amply demonstrated, that the erection of hospitals, 
instead of reducing the number of insane, has, by one of the para- 
doxes of charity, actually increased it. While many have recovered, 
the majority merely have their lives prolonged. And fallacious sta- 
tistics have been exchanged for more reliable methods, which give 
a smaller ratio of recoveries. 

The question what té do with the chronic insane has therefore 


attracted increasing attention. Hospital treatment is still advocated 
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and approved for recent cases, but methods of caring for the chronic 
insane vary very widely. Usually, these are allowed to accumulate 
in each hospital until its wards are overcrowded, and it becomes 
necessary to send away enough chronic cases to make room for 
recent cases which demand instant admission. ‘Those discharged 
are either cared for at home, in all sorts of ways, including some 
which are barbarous, or they are confined in poorhouses and jails. 
Occasionally they are let out to private contractors. In many cases, 
this state of things has led to the enlargement of insane hospitals, 
by the erection of additional wings or of detached buildings, till the 
original design of the hospital, as a curative institution, has been 
lost sight of, and the so-called hospital has become, in fact, an 
asylum. A reaction against this policy has taken place in New 
York and Nebraska, where large, separate asylums for the chronic 
insane have been carried on; in Wisconsin, where small county 
asylums, under partial State control, are provided for this class; in 
Massachusetts, where a few selected cases are boarded out in pri 
vate families ; and in Michigan, where selected patients are housed 
in cottages some miles from a hospital. Recent legislation in New 
York has abolished the distinction between hospitals and asylums. 
In Illinois, Ohio, and some other States there has been a revolt 
against the tyranny of the “ Kirkbride ” plan of hospital construction; 
and a system of detached wards, forming a sort of village, has been 
substituted for immense buildings of monotonous architecture, with 
wards all practically alike. The changes just noted have been made 
in the interest both of economy and of humanity. But, on the other 
hand, some of the most extravagant expenditures of money for hos- 
pital buildings have also been made within the past twenty years. 
There has been a steady growth of the idea that the public should 
care for the insane, so that nearly all the new institutions are owned 
and controlled by the State, and are not, like many of the older ones, 
private corporations in receipt of State aid. In a large number of 
States the distinction between pay and pauper patients has been 
abolished, and all are cared for alike at the cost of the public 
treasury. This has naturally led to an increase in the number of 
private establishments for the wealthy. Owing to the fear of abuses 
in these private asylums as well as in the public institutions, the 
legal rights of the insane have been very carefully guarded during 
this period in nearly every State. 
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Che medical treatment of the insane has also changed greatly for 
the better. Far less reliance is placed on drugs, and upon harsh 
measures of repression and restraint kar more reliance is placed 
upon healthful modes of hfe, upon useful occupation, upon amuse 
ments, and upon liberty. ‘The treatment of the insane in hospitals 
has thus been very greatly improved. Less extravagant expectations 
are entertained of the recovery of the insane, but the treatment is 
milder and more rational. 

Several States have made separate provision for the criminal 
insane, and for insane criminals, in special asylums. Every State 
nd nearly every Territory, as well as the federal government, has 
now made some provision for the insane under its jurisdiction 

Idiocy is really a species of insanity, except that it is congenital 
ind practically incurable. Idiot asylums and schools for feeble 
minded have not been able to advance the claims of curing thei 


patients made by the insane hospitals. ‘hey have therefore had to 


tight their way by slow degrees into a very modified form of popular 


favor. What success they have obtained has been almost entirely 
in the past twenty years. As yet less than half the States have 
provided schools for the feeble-minded. New York and New Jersey 
are the only States which have provided custodial institutions for 
feeble-minded women, in order to prevent the hereditary transmission 
of defective intelligence. No adequate provision has yet been made 
for the training of even a quarter of the feeble-minded children of 
the nation, and very little provision has been made for the custodial 
care of adult idiots. In only a few States is there adequate care for 
this class of unfortunates, or any decided public opinion as vet in 
favor of such care. But the success which has been gained in the 
institutions for the feeble-minded now existing is a prophecy of a 
more adequate care for this class in the future. 

Ohio has begun a special provision for epileptics in a State hos 
pital. Epileptics elsewhere are either cared for in insane hospitals 


or schools for feeble-minded or in poorhouses, or are neglected. 


PAUPERISM. 


Within the last twenty years the treatment of pauperism in its 
various forms has shared in the general progress of the nation 


Public poor relief is in the hands of the local authorities of each 
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town, village, city, or county. The only exception to this is th 
State care in Massachusetts and New York of the paupers not 
chargeable to any municipality. This local care of pauperism ji 
more or less modified and rendered uniform by the inspection of th« 
State Boards of Charities in States having such boards. In the 
other States the administration of poor relief is entirely in the hands 
of local officials. The effect of the inspection by State Boards, 
which had only just begun twenty years ago, has been very whole 
some. It has reduced the cost of poor relief, and increased its 
efficiency. It has caused many gross abuses, such as the dirt, 
disorder, idleness, and licentiousness of the old-fashioned poo: 
house, to shrink away from the light of publicity thrown on them by 
proper investigation. Other abuses, like the bringing up of children 
in poorhouses, have been modified by legislation. The excessive 
amount of outdoor relief for political reasons or for mistaken charity 
has been greatly reduced; and in some places, notably in Phila 
delphia and Brooklyn, all public outdoor relief has been abolished 
without harm to anybody. As compared with twenty years ago, 
the poorhouses in States having boards of charity are clean and 
orderly, are better constructed and better managed, the outdoor 
relief is more wisely administered, and the cost of efficient and 
humane management is less than was the opposite kind of manage 
ment formerly. ‘The effect of this change is felt more or less in the 
States not having boards of charities. In some cases, voluntary) 
societies, like the Prisoner’s Aid Society of Maryland, have inspected 
the poorhouses, and have awakened public opinion, so as to cause 
marked reforms. In other cases, local interest in this subject has 
been aroused, and some local institutions have been reformed, espe 
cially in those cities in which charity organization societies exist. 
The typical poorhouse of twenty years ago, dilapidated and awkward 
in its architecture, and wasteful and neglectful, and therefore crue! 
in its management, still exists in out-of-the-way places; but it is fast 
disappearing, and a more rational and more humane treatment of 
paupers is taking its place. 

During the same time private charities have increased greatly in 
numbers, and have improved in management. A part of this 
improvement is due to the fact that more money has been received 
by such private charities, and they have therefore been able more 
nearly to carry out their own ideas; and a part is due to the general 
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enlightenment of public opinion on the treatment of the defective 
classes. Many private charities have been richly endowed and 
placed on a permanent foundation during this period. Others have 
so grown into public confidence that they can depend on regular 
contributions for their support. ‘The buildings for these privat 
charities have in some cases been erected with a view to their being 
monuments to the dead rather than homes for the living; and in 
some cases they have been unwisely restricted in the scope of thei: 
work. so that their wealth does not do the good it ought to do. But, 
as a whole, the private charities have been doing a noble work in 
wise and economical ways, giving heart and soul to charity, not 
easily to be found in public institutions. In many cases, these 
private charities are supported by some church, and are part of its 
religious work, thus blessing religion by keeping it to the philan 
thropic ideal of Jesus Christ, and blessing charity by inspiring it 
with the highest motives. ‘The great growth of private charities 
during this period is largely the result, direct or indirect, of the 
great growth of the Christian churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
during the same period. 

One branch of charity—-and the most fruitful branch — is pre 
ventive work among children. ‘Twenty years ago destitute children 
who were not provided for by orphan asylums were kept in poor 
houses or bound out to persons who had a mercenary motive in 
taking them. In many States it is now forbidden to have children 
brought up in poorhouses. Where they are placed out in private 
families more care is now generally taken that they shall be properly 
educated, and not overworked. In Massachusetts the system of 
leasing out children in private families under careful State supe 
vision has been adopted, even to the extent of boarding out all 
infants. In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota destitute children 
are first taken to a State public school, and from this placed out in 
private families. In Ohio, Connecticut, and Indiana county homes 
are provided for destitute children. Jn New York and California, 
and to a less extent in other States, destitute children are brought 
up in private orphan asylums at the State expense. ‘There has been 
serious opposition to this plan on account of its cost and the ques 
tion as to the wisdom of bringing up children in iarge institutions. 
In New York City a system of industrial day-schools, and in San 


Francisco, Boston, and other cities, free kindergartens have aided 
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greatly in rescuing neglected children. Several volunteer societies 
have taken children from the slums of the cities, and found homes 
for them in the country. But in several interior States vigorous 
protests have been made against the methods of these societies, and 
legislation has been enacted to forbid sending such children to them 
from outside the State. The whole question of preventive work for 
children has thus been for the past twenty years in a state of experi 
ment. All these different plans have been tried and compared, and 
the proceedings of this National Conference witness to the vigor 
and ability with which the advocates of these various plans have 
clashed in debate. ‘The question as to the best method is far from 
being settled yet, perhaps may never be settled; but destitute chil 
dren are far better and more wisely treated now than they generally 
were twenty years ago. Any of these methods is preferable to the 
old-fashioned poorhouse. By all of these methods one source of 
crime and pauperism is cut off, and thousands of children are 
brought up to a law-abiding and self-supporting citizenship, who 
otherwise would have been burdens on society. 


CRIME. 


During the last twenty years the treatment of crime has been 
considerably modified, although not radically changed. ‘I'wenty 
years ago the State prisons were of three general types. The cellu 
lar structure of he Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary was adapted 
to the separate confinement and separate labor of prisoners,— an 
idea which was then, and still is, most admirably carried out in 
that prison. But the idea itself, which originated in this prison and 
which has since been followed in several European countries, is not 
followed in any other State prison in this country. 

The prevailing type of prison twenty years ago was adapted to the 
idea of labor in common, ‘This idea has been carried out in a large 
number of new buildings, in addition to existing ones*enlarged in 
this period. The structural plan has been substantially the same 


in all. The details of management, however, have been greatly 
changed for the better. The brutal punishments which were com- 
mon twenty years ago have been abolished, and many little in 
dulgences have been granted to the prisoners. But the great change 
has been made by the general enactment of “good time laws.” 
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Under these laws prisoners are able to shorten the time of their 


sentence by good behavior. ‘This substitutes hope for fear as the 
motive of government, and thus the discipline of prisons has been 
largely changed from a government by physical force to one by 
moral force. In Minnesota the added incentive is given of a small 
money payment for faithful work and good conduct, which should 
not be confused with the Eastern Pennsylvania plan of payment for 
overwork beyond a fixed task. \ very marked feature of this 
veriod has been the battle over the contract labor system. During 
the first half of this period prison after prison was adopting the con 
ract labor system for financial reasons. \t one time it seemed that 
the contract system would become a universal rule; but the labor 
nions began an agitation against contract labor, and have largely 
SUCCE eded. 

lhe third type of prisons was the convict lease system. ‘This had 
twenty years ago only recently been organized in many Southern 
States. Under this system the contractor bought not only the labor 


of the prisoners, but the actual control of them. ‘The convicts were 


sold into a slavery far worse than the negro slavery of forty years 


ago. he atrocities of this system were first exposed by the great 
est Southern novelist at the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction held at Louisville. Since then there has been an in 
creasing protest in the South against this system, and in several 
States this disgrace to civilization has either been abolished or has 
been greatly modified by a State inspection of convict camps. 

But in the mean time the idea has arisen that the treatment of 
criminals should be with the view to reformation rather than punish 
ment. The pioneer institution in this line was the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira, established about the beginning of the 
period we are considering. More recently other States have fol 
lowed the example of New York in establishing reformatories for 
selected classes of convicts, generally for first offenders or for 
women. ‘These, we may believe, are precursors of a general change 
to the reformatory idea, either by erecting reformatories as such o1 
by still further modifying the management of existing prisons to 
conform to the reformatory type. Meanwhile legislation has been 
secured in several States for some form of an indeterminate sen 
tence, with conditional liberation. ‘This is generally limited to sen 


tences to reformatories, as in New York, or in the option of the trial 
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judge, as in Wisconsin. Ohio is so far the only State in which 
nearly all sentences are indeterminate. 

While these changes have been going on in regard to convicts in 
the State prison, there has also been a change in the treatment of 
misdemeanants sentenced for short terms and of persons waiting 
trial without bail. ‘hese classes of prisoners are generally confined 
in county jails or city prisons, and it is very difficult to get accurate 
information in regard to them. Where there are enough sentenced 
prisoners in one place to make it pay in a pecuniary sense, they 
have generally been kept at labor. Some city or county prisons for 
misdemeanants are excellent, but in most jails there has been no 
effort whatever to have labor for prisoners; and we cannot say there 
has been much progress made in this direction in the past twenty 
years, except in Michigan, Massachusetts, and Ohio, where many 
misdemeanants are sent to State reformatories or workhouses. 
There have, however, in that time been great improvements in the 
construction of jails and police stations. The use of steel instead 
of stone has made jails much more secure, and has also greatly im- 
proved their sanitary arrangements. Perhaps half of the jails in 


the United States are well constructed to keep prisoners safely, and 
are free from the gross sanitary defects of the old-fashioned jail; 
but at the same time the evils of herding prisoners together in idle- 
ness have been greatly intensified, and these newer jails are even 
more than the older ones schools of crime and vice. ‘This defect in 


jails which makes the processes of the law create criminals is done 
away only in a few places, among which we notice the jails in Wash- 
ington, in Boston, in Mansfield, Ohio, and in some of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania. The jail system of Canada is greatly in 
advance of that in most parts of the United States. 

The government of prisons has not been improved in these twenty 
years. ‘The prisons are still the foot-balls of partisan politics. lhe 
officers from warden to guard are changed with each change of 
politics, and often with each change of governor, even when the 
same party remains in power. ‘The appointments to offices in 
prisons are thus used as a part of the rewards of politics. 

Reformatories for juvenile criminals which were doing good work 
twenty years ago are increased in number, and have had many im- 
provements, among which are the complete abolition of the contract 
labor system, the wide adoption of the cottage system, and the gen- 
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eral use of a form of an intermediate sentence with conditional liber- 
ation, by placing the boy or girl under the guardianship of the re- 
(ormatory till he or she arrives at a specified age, generally eighteen 
or twenty-one. There has grown to be a general agreement among 
the managers of reform schools as to the best methods of manage- 
ment, and a strong public sentiment in favor of them. In Massa- 
chusetts through the probation officers, and in Michigan through the 
county agents, many children and youth accused of crime are kept 
from being sentenced even to a reform school. 


DEAF-MUTES AND BLIND. 


During this period the institutions for deaf-mutes and for the 
blind have been changing from a charitable to an educational basis, 
and in accordance with the idea the name of school has been largely 
substituted for the older name of asylum. A fairly adequate provi- 
sion has been made for these classes of defectives in nearly every 
State. 


CONCLUSION. 


Some of the most gratifying progress of this period has been made 
by the various provinces of the Dominion of Canada, as these reports 
will show. 

In the older States east of Ohio and north of the federal capital 
there have been a dense population and an accumulated wealth which 
have demanded a growth of institutions as well as organization of 
them. But these older communities are naturally conservative ; and 
the general progress has been slower in these than in the States 


farther west, although some of the most radical changes have begun 


in the East. The chief difficulties there are caused by the political 


misgovernment of the great cities, which generally are practically 
independent of their State governments in all that relates to their 
charities. On the other hand, in New York and Massachusetts civil 
service reform has been applied to the State charitable institutions, 
and they are out of politics. There is in the Eastern States a large 
body of philanthropic persons, with some leisure, who have intelligent 
ideas on the treatment of the defective classes, and who help to cre- 
ate public opinidh. On the other hand, these same States feel the 
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worst effects of immigration, all the dregs of which remain with them, 
while a great deal of the best of it goes further west. 

In the Far West the population is so new that these twenty years 
comprise nearly the whole history of their treatment of the defective 
classes. ‘These States have not yet had time to create and organize 
their charitable work. It is now in process of formation, and the 
outlook is very hopeful. 

In the South the conditions are widely different from the rest of 
the Union. ‘The great Civil War put back the South a generation 
in the accumulation of wealth, and overturned society itself. ‘The 
great difficulty now is the preponderating negro race in the extreme 
South, which makes a problem we do not have to deal with at the 
North. It is not to be wondered at that the South should be back 
ward in providing for the defective classes. ‘lhe only wonder is that 
so good work has been done there in certain directions. The South 
is charitable as far as it is able; and its institutions for charity are 
some of them models, and all compare favorably with similar institu 
tions elsewhere. But with a scattered population and little accumu- 
lated wealth the need and the possibility of charities are less than in 
the wealthier and more crowded North. But in its treatment of 
crime the South is far behind the ages, both by the convict lease sys- 
tem still strong in many States and by the lack of reformatories for 
children. But a public sentiment is growing in the South which will, 
we believe, change all this for the better at no distant day. 

But the greatest progress has been made by the interior States, 
of which Chicago is the commercial centre. These States were not 
hampered by old traditions nor burdened by vested interests. They 
were free to adopt those methods which seemed to be most approved 
by the wise. Some of the most fruitful experiments of these years 
have been made successful in the old North-west or in the still 
newer States just beyond the Mississippi. These States have al 
most universally adopted some form of State organization for their 
charities and corrections, they have provided for nearly all classes of 
charitable or reformatory work, and have established them upon wise 
plans. Their only great fault has been that the political convulsions 
of these doubtful States have caused frequent political changes in 
State institutions, which have been too often used for merely parti- 
san purposes. And still the charitable and correctional institutions 
of the interior Statés stand at a high average, and far in advance of 
what they were twenty years ago. 
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The National Conference itself is the result of the 


meeting at 
( hicago twenty years ago of the three State Boards 


of Charities of 
And it is appropriate that we 
should celebrate our twentieth anniversary by an historical meeting 


in Chicago as a part of an International Congress of Philanthropy. 


Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan. 


ALABAMA. 


BY MISS JULIA S. TUTWILER. 


This is an old-fashioned experience meeting,—a class-meeting of 
the Methodist type,—a love feast, we hope, where the 


brothers from far and near have come together to tell 


sisters and 
each other 
how they are advancing in those higher fields of progress of which 
no electrical, mechanical, manufacturing, or mining exhibit can give 
any information. 

Sister Alabama, you whose name used to mean, * Here we rest,” 
but is now interpreted, ‘“‘ Here we hustle,” it is your turn first. Come 
and tell us whether you are on rising ground, or cold, or backsliding. 
Sister Alabama speaks :— 


1. The orphan children of my State are nearest of all my charges 
to my heart. ‘Two decades ago I already had four homes for them, 
one under the care of my Episcopalian sons, one under that of the 
older faith, one in the hands of the Presbyterians, and one in charge 
of my largest city, Mobile. In the course of the last two years my 
Methodist and Baptist sons have also built homes for these nestlings 
without nests. I have no such home for my Afric-American or- 
phans, and must have this before we meet again. 


Sister Alabama, keep your word. 


Il. ‘The children of silence and darkness even twenty years ago 
had long been carefully cherished on my estate, skill and love sub- 
stituting eyes and ears for them. ‘They are still the objects of my 
loving care. But in all of my more than 50,000 square miles I have 
not a single home for the feeble-minded, where the germ of their un 
developed intellect may be quickened by instruction to growth into 
beauty, goodness, and knowledge. Nor have I any place of shelter 
and training for epileptic children, many of whom cannot attend an 
ordinary school on account of frequent attacks of their infirmity. 
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For shame! for shame, Sister Alabama! Amend your ways in 
this regard. 


111. With hospitals for the sick of my family I am not well pro 
vided. ‘There has long been a free hospital in Mobile, and Mont 
gomery and Birmingham have each lately opened such an institution. 
But there is need in every county, or at least in every Congressional 
district, of a free hospital, where cases requiring surgical treatment 
can be properly cared for, free of charge, by skilful physicians. 
Many a poor father or mother, whose children are now deprived of 
their care, could be restored to health and to their families by the 
establishment of such hospitals. In every one of my towns there 
are noble professors of the healing art who would gladly give their 
services free of all charge to such destitute sufferers. 


Well done for your doctors, Sister Alabama. 


IV. Now comes the pleasantest part of my story, for I will tell 
what I have been doing with those whose minds have been clouded 
by the mystery of madness. Without vanity, | may say that no- 
where in the whole world are greater skill and tenderness lay 
ished upon these unfortunates than within my borders. Indeed, the 
whole civilized world has acknowledged this fact; and from distant 
lands thoughtful students of the human brain and its troubles come 
to examine our methods with these shrouded intellects. ‘Ten years 
ago Peter Bryce, superintendent of this institution, determined to 
discard every form of restraint,— strait-jackets, hand-cuffs, crib-beds, 
and all the old, frightful paraphernalia of Bedlam. He said that he 
never found reason to repent of his decision. He also discontinued 
gradually the use of narcotics, until now not more than one-tenth of 
the amount of these medicines is used that was formerly considered 
necessary in the hospital. Seclusion is the only method of control 
now practised with unruly patients, and this is resorted to very, very 
rarely. The greatest aid to these results has been the practice of giv 
ing to all the patients regular work, either indoors or outdoors. ‘The 
women are employed in the laundry, the sewing-room, the kitchen, 
and the garden, the men on the farm, in the carpenter-shops, the 
gas-works, and other industries. Old women from the back-country 
districts are provided with spinning- wheels and cards; and they 
soon feel tranquil and at home when they find themselves at work 
with such familiar implements. This is a trifling detail, but | 
mention it to show the thoughtful care that has controlled all ar 
rangements of this home for the brain-sick. ‘This utilization of the 
labor of the patients has made it possible to meet all the expenses 
of the institution — salaries of officials, wages of employees, fuel, 
lights, medicine, clothing and food for all inmates, repairs, cost of 
new buildings (in a word, every expense) — by an appropriation from 
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the State of a little more than $2 per week for each patient, and 
the small additional amount paid by thirty or forty pay-patients, 
But it would be an injustice to this institution and to the honored 

perintendent, to whom its success is due, not to say that economy 
was not the object sought by the employment of the patients,— that 
this is only a side issue. ‘The remedial effect of re 


f cular and useful 
labor performed in cheerful companionship was the real end in view, 
and it has been attained. All this, and much which there is no time 

) mention, is due to the broad mind and large 


heart of my noblest 
ind most lamented son, Peter Bryce, who was needed elsewhere, and 


has lately been advanced to higher work. 


“So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be, 
How know we what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true?” 


There is a shadow side to this picture of the condition of the 
clouded intellects in my borders; and, as we are here to confess our 
faults one to another, 1 will not conceal the truth. More than 1,100 
of these unfortunates are under my protecting care; but there are 
others, perhaps 500, for whom I have provided no room, and who 
are perishing in jails and poorhouses, or, worse still, under private 
care, if care it can be called. Horrible accounts have 
of the condition of these last. One man nailed up in a room, his 
food thrown to him through a hole in the wall, his bed a pile of 
rags, his abode a sty of filthiness unspeakable; a woman chained 
in an out-house, fed like a beast, naked and frenzied 


the coldest days of winter, these are some of the 


come to me 


,ho warmth in 
tales that have 
reached my ears since I was sorrowfully compelled to refuse to re 
ceive chronic cases. 

O Sister Alabama, Sister Alabama! don’t show your face at our 
lass-meeting again until you have built a home for those chronic 
cases. 


V. My State is divided into sixty-six counties, and each of these 
is expected to provide itself with a poorhouse; but some prefer to 
sive assistance to the destitute at their own homes. ‘There 
evils connected with both modes of administering aid. It is hard to 
say which are the less. As to the condition of my poorhouses, the 
less said about that the better. 

VI. Of course, every county besides its poorhouse must have, 
alas! its jail. As arule, only the unconvicted, those supposed by 
law to be innocent, are confined in these. ‘Their condition is much 
worse than that of convicted prisoners, either at the penitentiary or 
at the convict mining camps. ‘The best jails, our model jails, are 
iron cages enclosed in brick buildings. ‘There in a cell about seven 


are 
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by eight feet in size, two or three men in each cell, through winter's 
piercing cold and summer’s burning heats, these men, whom the 
law calls innocent, and a large per cent. of whom are afterwards 
discharged, sit, or rather crouch, like beasts in their lair; for usually 
no seats are provided. Nothing to do! nothing to see! nothing to 
hear! nothing to think of but his wretchedness! Some one has 
said that the worst use to which you can put aman is to hang him. 
Now, I take issue with that statement. Hanging is certainly a bad 
use to make of a man, but hardly the worst. His body goes back to 
the elements to perform new functions, his soul goes back to Him 
who made it, and he knows what to do with the work of his own 
hands. But the man who lies in a county jail, his body foul with 
dirt and bloated with disease induced by lack of exercise, fresh air, 
and healthful food, his soul growing more brutalized day by day, 
how could you put anything to a worse use than this? Individuals 
give much more careful heed to their interests than communities. 
The laboring man’s ability to labor is part of the capital of the com- 
munity. What individual will allow his capital to rust away unused 
till it becomes unusable, as the community does in this instance? 

But a faint ray of light has penetrated these dark holes, and we 
hope it will gradually illumine them. ‘Ten years ago a circular letter 
addressed to each of the sixty-six jailers of the State revealed the 
fact that only about half a dozen of the county jails were supplied 
with any means of warmth in the winter, or with water other than 
that brought in pails at the pleasure of the jailer. There was no 
pretence of a sewerage system. The only inspection was a semi- 
annual one made by the grand jury, after special preparation by the 
jailer. ‘The publication of these facts induced the passage of a bill 
giving warmth and a water supply to every jail in the State, and 
making obligatory constant inspection by the probate judge and 
county clerk, 

There are three provisions which must be made as speedily as 
possible if we are to preserve the name of a Christian community 
1. There must be a court-yard attached to every jail, and every in 
mate must be allowed at least two hours’ daily exercise in the open 
air. 2. Employment must be given to those who are willing to 
work, and a part of the wages earned must be applied to the support 
of their families, when they have families. 3. Instruction in th 
elements of secular and sacred knowledge must be provided for 
those who will accept it, if possible on week-days, certainly on Sun- 
days. Every Prussian jail has a schoolmaster attached. 

VII. My convict system is entering upon a period of transition, 
so that it is difficult to talk about it just now. The friends here 
know what [ must sorrowfully admit; namely, that in the days of 
my deep poverty, through utter inability to feed and clothe my way- 
ward children, | was compelled to adopt the lease system, which has 
been well described as one that combines all the evils of slavery 


>t 
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hout one of its ameliorating features. Perhaps it is not so well 
wn that in my domain alone this system has been lightened by 
establishment of night-schools taught by Christian prison mis 
naries, who also have charge of daily hospital services, of Sunday 
schools. and the Prison Christian Association. The inadequate 
imber of teachers and the presence of two races which keep in 
tinctively apart lessen very much the efficiency of these schools. 
The distinction that is made between State and county convicts is 
ilso a cause of innumerable evils, as it establishes sixty-six convict 
systems, each differing more or less from that of the State at large. 
VIII. What I have tosay onthe last head of my talk— reforma- 
le somewhat the 


ries for the young and for women — will resemb 
‘lebrated chapter on Snakes in the History of Iceland: “ There 
no snakes at all on the island.’ We have no reformatories for 


il 


oO 


iny age or sex. ‘The new system which is to be adopted aims to 
remedy these defects; but it will be several years before i 

) operation, and no one knows what changes intervening legi 
tures may make. Again and again I have urged upon my sons 
issembled in their legislature the duty, the necessity, of providing 
ioral hospitals for the healing of those not yet thoroughly 


Lit 


ese ii 


and again and again they have refused to comply with my 


seased ; 
false idea of economy they have _ hitherto 


equest. Through a 
deemed it better to let a child grow up to be a professional criminal 
her than to spend a few hundred dollars a year in training him 


nto an honest and useful citizen. 
QO, Sister Alabama, Sister Alabama! put on sackcloth and ashes, 
| weep and fast and pray that you may be forgiven for having 


} 
Lilt 


trained your sons so ill that they have dared to weigh a human soul 


inst the sparkling dust of earth which we call silver and gold. 


Woe, woe to them! and woe to you! if you cannot open their 
blinded eyes, and make them see the difference between shadows 


ind realities, — between time and eternity. 
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ALASKA. 
BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON. 


I have the honor to report for the Territory of Alaska that we are 
in such an unorganized condition that we have no penitentiary, 
asylum for the insane, juvenile reformatory, or almshouse. During 
the year ending June 30, 1892, eleven persons were sentenced to 
the ‘Territorial prison, which is simply a jail. Our white population 
is very small, and the natives have not come very much under ou 
laws. 


ARKANSAS. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
from the State treasury : — 
Approximate Value Annual Appro 
Institutions of Plant. priation 
Lunatic Asylum, .. . : im aA $350,000.00 $93,686.0 
Blind School, .. . 80,000.00 41,069.00 
preereeeee Busiitete, . «§ © - « he w be 60,000.00 7 


/ 


I 3,8 30.00 


2.070.00 
0 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home, . . . ... . I 5,000.00 


The term of years of attendance at the Deaf-mute Institute has 
been increased to ten years. 

The boards of trustees of the Insane Asylum, Blind School, and 
Deaf-mute Institute have been consolidated into one board for the 
management of the three institutions,— one member of board from 
each Congressional district, with the State Treasurer as ex-offc 
chairman. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BY W. E. HALE. 
There are, as a matter of fact, but few charitable organizations 


in existence to-day in this State that were in existence in 18 


> 
rele 


7 
The following associations had an existence at that time: the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1868; German 
General Benevolent Society, 1871; Protestant Episcopal Old La- 
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lies’ Home, 1869; Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, 1853 ; 
Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 1871; First Hebrew Benevolent 
society, 1850; Ladies’ Seamen’s Fund, 1858; Sailors’ Home, 1856 ; 
ilifornia Woman’s Hospital, 1868,— all of San Francisco; Howard 
Benevolent Society, Sacramento; Protestant Orphan Asylum of 
sacramento, 1867; Magdalen Asylum, San Francisco; San Fran 

co Female Hospital; San Francisco Lying-in and Foundling Hos- 
ital; Old Woman’s Home, San Francisco; Sisters of Mercy Hos 


Los Angeles ; Stockton Ladies’ Benevolent Association: St. 


Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco; Marysville Benevolent Association ; 


N pa Ladies’ Rehef and Protestant Sox lely 5 Placersville Ladies’ 
Relief Soc lety ; Grass Valley Relief Society; Vallejo Ladies’ Benev- 
olent Society; Oakland Relief Society; San José Benevolent Soci- 
Nevada ( ity Benevolent Society ; san Diego Benevolent Soci- 
with presumably others that existed then, but have since 
liscontinued or reorganized under different names and management. 
fhe societies that have reported to me in my compilation of 
tatistical reports for 1892 are as follows: Associated Charities, 
Francisco; Allgemeine Deutsche Unterstuetzung Gesellschaft, 

in Francisco ; Armitage Orphanage tor Boys, San Mateo; Boys 
ind Girls’ Aid Society, San Francisco; British Benevolent Soc lety, 
San Francisco; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, San 
Francisco; Charity Organization Society, Pasadena; Central Gos- 
Mission, San Francisco; Christian Union Mission, San Fran- 
Children’s Industrial Home, San Diego; Christ’s Rescue 
Oakland; Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 

San Francisco; Children’s Auxiliary, San Francisco; Danish 
Ladies’ Relief Society, San Francisco; Eureka Benevolent Society, 
San Francisco; Examiners’ Christmas Fund, San Francisco; Flor- 
nce Home for Erring Girls, San Francisco; Florence Home for 
ing Girls, San José; Fred Finch Orphanage, Fruitvale; Free 
Dispensary of Los Angeles; First Hebrew Benevolent Society, San 
l‘rancisco ; lruit and Flower Mission, San Francisco; Foundling 
Home, San Francisco; French Ladies’ Benevolent Society, San 
Francisco; Female Orphanage, Santa Cruz; German General 
Benevolent Society, San Francisco; Grand Army Republic, State of 
California ; Good Templars’ Home, Vallejo; German Ladies’ Beney 
olent Society, San Francisco; San Francisco Hebrew Benevolent 


Society; Howard Benevolent Association, Sacramento; Hebrew 
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Ladies’ Sewing Society, San Francisco; The Helpers, San Fran- 
cisco, Homes for Aged and Infirm Females, San Francisco, King 

Daughters’ Home for Incurables, San Francisco; Lick Old Ladies 
Home, San Francisco; Ladies’ Protestant and Relief Society, San 
Francisco; Little Sisters’ Infant Shelter, San Francisco; Ladi 

Seamen’s Fund, San Francisco, Ladies’ Relief Society, San Fray 
cisco; Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, San Francisco; Methodist 
Episcopal Deaconess Home, San Francisco; Maria Kip Orphanag 
for Girls, San Francisco; Mayor of San Francisco Mizpah Club, San 
Francisco; Medical Department University of California, San Fran 
cisco ; Nursery for Friendless Children, San Francisco ; Old People’s 
Home, San Francisco; Oakland Home, West Oal-ind; Protestant 
Episcopal Old Ladies’ Home, West Oakland; Protestant Episcopal 


il 


Old Ladies’ Home, Pacific Homeceopathic Dispensary, Pacific He 


brew Orphan Asylum and Home Society, Pacific Dispensary for 
Children, Rural Health Retreat Association, Polyclinic, Benevo- 
lent Society, Orphan Asylum, Swiss Relief Society, Sailors’ Home, 
Southern Homceopathic Dispensary, Veterans of the Mexican War 
(associated), Woman’s Relief Corps (Grand Army Republic), 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, City and County Hospital, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Allgemeine Deutsche Unterstuetzung Gesell 
schaft Hospital, California Woman’s Hospital: all of San Francisco 
Woman’s Relief Corps (Home Association), San José. 

There are at present no less than 46 county nospitals and alms- 
houses in the State, with an aggregate population of 3,240. Probably 
not more than 20 per cent. of these had an existence in 1870. 

As to State institutions, there were in existence in 1873 the State 
prison at San (uentin, with a population of 931, and the Insane 
Asylum of California at Stockton, with 1,156 inmates. At present we 
have State prison at San Quentin, State prison at Folsom, with an 
aggregate population of 1,958; June 30, 1892, the Whittier Reform 
School and the Preston School of Industry at Lone (not yet in opera- 
tion), with an aggregate population of 299; the Insane Asylum at 
Napa, the Insane Asylum at Stockton, the Insane Asylum at Agnew 
(together with the private (Clark’s) asylum not reported), con 
taining an aggregate of 3,821; the Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind at Berkeley, Industrial Home for Adult Blind at Oakland, 
aggregating a population of 308; the Home for the Feeble-minded at 
Glen Ellen, 237; and the Mendocino State Asylum for Insane at 
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and Southern California State vium for the Insane and 


not vet u eral " 1 of repori une 30, 1992. 
population of home | ne 2 , as far as | have 
ric oO obtain, 


varded-out children, 
' " »? 
LOT CVe 
amounts appropriated ; he support the two 
titutions then in existence (namely State prison at San Quentin and 


State Insane ylum at St n) were $200, and $42 


spectively. ‘The amount appropria he forty-three and forty 


ir fiscal years ending June 30, 1892 and 1893, was $1,990,800. 

lor private charitable institutions there was appropriated for the 
year 1874 the sum of $45,500. the appropriations for the year 
iSgo-g1 the amount was in the neighborhood of $250,000, 

lhe population of prisoners serving in county jails June 30, 1892, 
was 1,439, and in city jails 286. I have no data from which to 
make up a like report for 1873. ‘The population of California in 
1870 was 560,247 (criminal population, 931), and in 1890 1,208,130 


criminal population, 1,958). 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROI, 


| 


inmates 
year 
3°, 


June 
fiscal 


NAME. LOCATION 


al cost of institu- 
tions to 


lot 


tate Prison, 

Prison, 

on School, ‘i ° 
hittier Reform School, 
Asylum, 
Asylum 
( 


ne 
ane s 
ne Asylum, 7 Aig! ae 
m for Deaf, Dumb, and Blin 
ustrial Home for Adult Blind, 
me for the Feeble-minded, — 
idocino State Asylum for Insane, 
thern California State Asylum for 
the Insane and Inebriates, . . . . 
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COLORADO. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


30; 
1s for 


fiscal year ending 


Nov. 


expenses 


Nov. 


1892 
ber of days 


LocaTION. 


30, 


Total cost of institu- 
tions to 


| 
State Penitentiary, - . . . s+ « Caiion City, 
State Reformatory, . . . « « « | Buena Vista, 
Insane Asylum, . ‘ . Pueblo, 324,800 
Industrial School,. . . . . . | Golden, 56,500 
School for Deafand Blind, . .. . Coloraco Springs, 195,900 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, . . . | Monte Vista, 75,000 


$100,000 
7,600 


Total,. . 


$297,300 $439,148 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY J. J. M’COOK. 


Charity— Two steps have been taken during the past twenty 
years which touch closely the theory and life of public charity. ‘The 


first is the legislative prohibition of contract in pauper care; the 
second, the assertion by the State of its right to see that none of i 


a 


children are brought up in an obviously indecent way. 

As to the first, the larger and many of the older towns had long 
been provided with poor, or “town,” houses which were on the 
whole adequate, even though they occasionally exhibited weak 
points in discipline, not unlike those which the commission of 1834 
found in their English prototype. But in the case of towns not so 
provided, though there was nothing to authorize,—and this should 
be well noted,— there was also nothing to prevent the disposal of 
the care of the poor by public or private auction, ‘ust as the persons 
of able-bodied idlers and vagabonds may still be disposed of in two 
of our States. There was possibility of demoralization and inhu 
manity in this, and the prohibition of the system merits special 
mention here. 
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It is likely that the law may be now and then evaded in part, 
but never, l judge, so as to radically depart from its spirit, 

It is not unworthy of remark, however, that the State still does 
for its own poor what it prohibits to the towns. ‘There is no State 


almshouse ; and state paupers are ¢ ared fo bv contract With a pri 


vate individual, with such results as might be anticipated. 


With respect to the other matter, the statute creating temporary 


homes for children is interesting for what it permits and what it 
prohibits. It prohibits the admission of any child between two and 
sixteen into any poorhouse. It permits the permanent removal of 
children who are suffering from evil example or treatment of their 
natural guardians to county establishments, suggestively — styled 
homes. Along with this class go pauper children in general. ‘The 


ly criticised as to theory and effect, as was sure 


act has been severe 
to happen. But it seems to have nearly passed the apologetic stage 
now, and is hardly likely to be repealed or essentially modified. 
Children are removed as soon as possible from these homes fo 
adoption into suitable families. 

Cases of incurable or contagious disease are debarred from the 
county homes, and for such there is in consequence at the present 
time no adequate provision, 

Imbecile children have come to be cared for within the past 
twenty years in a separate institution. ‘The charge is borne by the 
state. 

The case of the insane shows no important change. ‘The State 
hospital is now able to offer an asylum for these unfortunates at a 
rate which makes it a virtual economy to towns and to private indi 
viduals to accept its offices, and the number of insane kept in alms 
houses and private residences is small in consequence. ‘The prohi 
bition of contract care already alluded to is of specially beneficent 
force here. 

The number of the pauper insane in some localities has increased 
of late far beyond the rate of population increase. ‘The « 
this is obscure. 

Intemperance continues to be the greatest known cause in the 
aggregate of insanity, and those who are familiar with the adminis 
tration of public charity will not need to be told that the paupet 
contingent is at least not behind the rest in this respect. 


There is no State establishment for the blind or the deaf and 
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dumb. But a maximum annual appropriation for each is settled by 
general statute. 

While there is no State institution for the deaf and dumb, the 
ground is covered by a private corporation, with ample facilities, 
which is at the capital of the State, and has the distinction of being 
the first in the field for all America, 

In the administration of charity there has been a notable advance 
in watchfulness and scrutiny, resulting in one town in the large 
saving of $38,o0o0 annually, or nearly a mill on the entire tax list, 
without any perceptible suffering or even complaint, and with con 
siderable clearing up of the moral atmosphere. 

‘There has also been a pronounced tendency towards organization 
and conference for the prevention of overlapping and imposition. 

The wave of vagabond legislation which passed over a large part 
of the country in the latter half of the seventies did not neglect 
Connecticut, and there were at one time as many as forty tramps in 
the State prison. At last accounts there was not one. ‘The falling 
off is not due exclusively to the disappearance of the cause. If 
generalization from the experience of several States be not too 
hazardous, it is in part due to the withdrawal of the special fee, or 
bounty, offered for the arrest of this class of vagrants. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject, it may not be amiss to 
state that such inquiry as I have been able to make seems to show 
that fully three-fifths of the cost of public and private charity in the 
aggregate is due to intemperance. 

Correction, ‘The most important step in the history of correction 
during the period now before us is, so far as theory is concerned, 


the statute relating to incorrigibles. ‘This provides a term of twenty- 


five years in the State prison on third conviction “in this State” for 
any crime of which the minimum penalty is two years’ detention. 
But the board of directors may parole the incorrigible any time 
after the expiration of his third two years’ term. ‘This law has been 
on the statute books for six years, but has never been used. ‘The 
limitation of its scope to convictions secured in this State makes it 
practically a dead letter. 

A bill is now before the Judiciary Committee of the present leg- 
islature, providing for a reformatory with indeterminate sentence, 
parole, and supervision of paroled prisoners for drunkards, neg- 
lecters of their families, and the like. It is of historical interest that 
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this proposed legislation emanates from a committee appointed by 
the town of Hartford to study the 
(he presence in politics of tha 

his projected institution is meant 

» attract a portion of that 
me entitled it. And within 
eviously thought by many to 
were prevented from being 
evidence produced to show 
moral character’ which the 
of them having served a term in p 
age, having been ten times before the police court, and several times 
in jail. ‘hese instances, though not numerous enough to be of real 
importance politically, are cited here on account of their significance 
from the standpoint of criminal legislation. 

. The mechanism for dealing with convicts has undergone no formal 
change. ‘There are a Reform School for Boys and an Industrial 
School for Girls, both established back of 1873. ‘The town work- 
house, the county jail, and the State prison still provide in rising 
scale for the varying ranks of misdemeanants and felons. 

Che workhouse is a town institution, and is of rare occurrence, 
though its absence is often lamented. 

‘The jail is a county institution. It tends more and more to be 
overcrowded in city neighborhoods and to shrivel to insignificance 


in the more agricultural counties. In no instance is it of real utility 


to the prisoner or the community, owing to the shortness of the deten 
tion and the consequent impossibility of organizing either its labor 
or its discipline in an effectual manner. 

he State prison belongs to what is sometimes called the old-fash 
ioned school. It exhibits the positive qualities of being clisagres 
and of holding its inmates securely, and it does not fail 


marks of advance on the line of reforming and humanizi 
lhe parti-colored dress has been in part abandoned, and tl 
to looking up while at work relaxed. And _ night-school 


ind Sunday-school work, with occasional entertainments, are free 


and increasingly used. An appropriation has just been recom 


mended for an insane annex, through which much embarrassment 
and some cruelty, perhaps without this unavoidable, may be averted. 
There is a vigorous Prison Association, with the usual organization 


and aims. 
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The State Board of Charity, which is a recent creation, has very 


full powers in respect to visitation of all penal and charitable institu- 
tions and to remedying abuses found to exist. Its influence has not 
been as marked as might have been expected. 

If this brief sketch fail to exhibit that rapid progress found in 
some quarters, it is to be remembered that the comparative antiquity 
of her civilization and its development, no less than the temperament 
of her children, disposes a State like Connecticut to conservatism. 

But it is believed by those who know and love her that her step, 
if slow, will be found to be firm and true. 


DELAWARE. 


BY EMALEA P. WARNER. 
‘ 

In the past twenty years we note a marked change in our phi- 
lanthropies , and, though they are chiefly under private management, 
several of them are recipients of county aid. Delaware has one 
State institution, the “ Delaware State Hospital” at Farnhurst, 
New Castle County, for the care and treatment of the insane. ‘The 
building is commodious and modern in its construction, and is under 
the admirable superintendency of Dr. D. D. Richardson. Its cost 
was $180,716.98 ; total expenses for the year ending Dec. 31, 1892, 
$25,704.06; number of days’ board to inmates, 70,445; number of 
inmates admitted during the year, 201. 

Delaware has no State penitentiary, but in each of her three 
counties she has both a jail and an almshouse. The present New 
Castle County jail was erected in 1858. It is very inadequate to 
meet the demands of our growing community, as only trifling altera- 
tions have been made since its construction. ‘The largest number it 
sheltered at one time last year was 214; and often 19 were huddled 
together in a room of eight and one-half by fourteen feet,—a 
veritable school for crime and idleness. The whipping post is still 
a form of punishment for special classes of offences. There has 
been no system of labor introduced save some stone-breaking by 
tramps. ‘The law requiring this was secured through our municipal 
judge, a valued member of our Associated Charity Board. 
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Kent County jail is in Dover, our State capital. It is a small 
building, erected in 1872. Itis reported as being cleanly, but de 
void of suitable rules and regulations. ‘The largest number of in 
mates last year at one time was 60. ‘There are no labor methods 
employed. 

Sussex County jail is in Georgetown. It is a small building, 
erected in 1866. Chere are no labor methods. 

The New Castle County almshouse is a fine building at Farnhurst, 
three miles from Wilmington. It was built in 1884, at a cost of 
$150,000; has steam heat, good sanitary regulations, and is well 
managed. for the year ending June 30, 1892, there were 193 pei 
sons sheltered, 27 of whom were colored. Many were old or sick. 
Operating expenses were $21,478.44. Outside relief was granted 
from the poor fund to New Castle County dependants, amounting to 
$7,041.92. 

Kent County almshouse was first erected in 1811, and other build 
ngs added in 1853 and 1854. It is not modern, and improvements 
ire needed. 

Sussex County almshouse was erected in 1884. Its average num 
ber of inmates last year was 54. ‘There are no institutions 
private management in Kent and Sussex Counties, but in New 
Castle County a number are centred in Wilmington. 

Twenty years ago our city could boast of nothing outside of the 
Home for Aged Women, the Home for Iriendless Children, and 
two worthy organizations, the Friends’ Female Penevolent Society, 
founded in 1800, and the Bible Society, organized in 1821; and 
upon these early philanthropies rested the responsibility of dispens 
ng the charity of our town. But within this score of years the first 
named institution (exclusively under the control of women) has con 
structed a fine ** Home,” fully worthy of the name, which embraces 
forty-five rooms, and this past year a nursery costing some $10,000, 
the bequest of a valued manager. ‘The management is admirable, 
both financial and executive, and commands the admiration and 
respect of our community for its good work. Its operating expenses 


lor 1892 were $9,316.24. 


The Home for Friendless and Destitute Children is in its twenty- 


eighth year. Its beginning was small, but from time to time it 
sought larger quarters, until three years ago the management 


erected a beautiful home in the suburbs of our city, overlooking the 
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Delaware River. Here ample playgrounds are afforded the little 
ones, and pure, fresh air is enjoyed. ‘The best modern methods are 
employed, including a kindergarten and a nursery for babies. Its 
running expenses for 1892 were $6,922.32, and 20,075 days’ board 
was given inmates. The control is composed jointly of men 
and women whose names are sufficient guarantee for its excellent 
management. 

The Ferris Industrial School for Boys, about three miles from 
Wilmington, is entering its eighth year. This school is the result 
of a bequest for the purpose from the late John Ferris. At present 
it contains 30 boys, all of whom were committed by their parents 
or by our municipal court. The cost of building and grounds was 
$40,200; of a new addition, $12,000. After receiving 6,000 merit 
marks, boys are placed out on trial in some occupation. ‘Their em- 
ployment outside of school hours is chiefly in duties pertaining to 
farm or domestic life; but the managers, who are unfailing in their 
efforts to better the condition of the boys, are hopeful of instituting 
some methods of industrial training. ‘The levy court appropriated 
$2,000 to this school last year. 

The Homceopathic Hospital was incorporated in 1888, the manage 
ment having purchased a building formerly used as a private hospi- 
tal for the sum of $20,000. This building was fitted up to meet 
temporary demands; but, finding its accommodations inadequate, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Taylor Gause erected a beautiful addition, at a cost 
of about $30,000, which they presented to the corporation. The 
various departments are medical, surgical, maternity, gynacologi- 
cal, eye and ear, and dental. The number of patients last year 
was 350; number of beds, 53. They own an ambulance for the 
wounded, and have a training school for nurses. Current expenses, 
$6,511.56. It is under a joint board of administration. 

The Delaware Hospital (allopathic) was built in 1889, at a cost 


of over $38,000. ‘The past year a surgical ward was erected, chiefly 
through the efforts of the women, as a “memorial” to Dr. L. P. Bush, 


an honored physician and citizen. The running expenses last year 
were $5,127.74; number of days’ service, 4,780; number of beds, 32. 
The nursing is done by regularly graduated nurses, but it has no train- 
ing school. The Home for Aged Men or Couples, the gift of George 
G. Lobdell, his former country residence, is about ready to open. 
The Delaware Industrial School for Girls has just completed its 
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organization, and is now at work. It is designed to accomplish the 
same work for wayward girls that the Ferris School does for boys. 
Phis demand has come through the admirable work of our police 
matrons, whose noble efforts are worthy of special recognition. 

The Associated Charities is now entering its eighth year. We 
have now nine auxiliary branches to our centre; namely, a sick diet 
kitchen, country week, towel mission, fuel savings fund, women’s 
library, penny provident fund, plant-growing mission, wood-yard, 
ind the free kindergarten. ‘The last three have been instituted 
within a year. The Female Benevolent Society employed 160 
vomen last year. ‘The Provident Society employed 6 women. 

Mur last State Conference invited delegates: from all 


a local and 


State philanthropies. he afternoon session was devoted chietly 


to reports from the several institutions. ‘The admirable characte 
f the reports showed the advanced feeling on such subjects. The 


result was that a committee was appointed to present a bill to our 


legislature for a State Board of Charities and State penitentiary. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


State Hospital.—Total cost to Nov. 30, 1892, $180,716; operating 


expenses for year ending Nov. 30, 1892, $25,704; total number of 


days’ board for year, $70,445. No other State institutions in 
Delaware. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The government of the District of Columbia is exceptional, there 

ing nothing at all like it elsewhere in the United States. Execu 
tive power is vested in three commissioners, two civilians appointed 
by the President and comfirmed by the Senate, and one army offi- 
cer detailed for this duty. The commissioners can enact municipal 
rdinances, but all general legislation is enacted directly by Con- 
gress. 

The revenues of the District are derived one-half from the federal 
treasury and one-half from a tax on the assessed valuation of private 
property in the District. All appropriations are made by Congress in 
an Annual District Appropriation Bill. Occasionally a given ex- 
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penditure is charged wholly upon the proceeds of local taxation, and 
occasionally one is defrayed entirely from the federal treasury. 


Convicts are turned over to the Federal Department of Justice, 
and by that department placed in the penitentiary at Albany, N.Y. 
Their care is paid for at the rate of thirty cents per day per man. 


, 


* The Washington Asylum” comprises (1) almshouse, (2) hospital, 
(3) male workhouse, (4) female workhouse, all under an intendant 
appointed by the commissioners. A board of visitors appointed by 
the commissioners have powers of visitation only. 

The jail is a purely federal institution, under a warden appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the District, and subject to the supervision 
of the Attorney-General. 

The Government Hospital for the Insane is a purely federal in 
stitution, under the Department of the Interior, ‘The superintendent 
is appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and a board of visitors 
by the President of the United States. Designed primarily for the 
insane who had previously served in the army or navy. Cares for 
all the District insane. 

The District commissioners supervise expenditures, and approve 
estimates for the reformations of juvenile offenders. ‘The specitic 
control is vested in boards of trustees appointed by the President of 
the United States on the recommendation of the Attorney-General. 
The trustees appoint administrative officers. 

The Superintendent of Charities has powers of visitation, report, 
and estimate over all private institutions receiving money from the 
District revenues. 

The specific control of the private charitable institutions is vested 
in boards of trustees, which are either close corporations or are chosen 
by corporations of contributing members under the general act for 
eleemosynary corporations or under specific acts of incorpora- 
tion. 

Convicts are supported by the District. 

The hospitals for the insane are supported by the federal govern 
ment, except that it receives from the District revenues an amount 
sufficient to pay for the care of as many patients as a normal popula- 
tion the size of that of the District might be supposed to furnish. 

Almshouses and workhouses are supported by District rev- 
enues. 


The jail is supported entirely by federal government. 
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Private charitable institutions are supported by endowments, earn- 
ings, popular subs« riptions, in two cases aided by subsidies from the 
federal treasury, and in some twenty-five cases by subsidies from the 


District revenues. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL.* 


sOCATION, 


State Prison, 8 een Albany, N.Y., 
Jail, ae ar ae ake ° East Washington, $535,548-43 


Government Hospital for the Insane, Anacostia, D.C., 1,500,000.00 


; | ee a tar ae ee ee $2,035,548.43 $512,950.54 


* The Soldiers’ Home, with property and endowment valued at several millions, does not desire to 
be classed as a charity. The same is true of the Naval Hospital and the Naval Dispensary. All are 
purely federal institutions. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER DISTRICT CONTROL. 


LOCATION. 


Washington Asylum (including alms- Cor. 19th and C Sts., 
house, hospital, and workhouse), . §.E., 


Reform School for Boys, . . .. . Bladensburg Road, 


Reform School for Girls, . . . . . Aqueduct Road, 


Columbia Hospital for Women, ° 


| 2sth and Penn. Ave. 
| N.W., 
| 


Municipal Lodging-house and Wood 


yard, . | 312 12th St., N.W., 


* Estimated, + Buildings in process of construction. Will open during summer 1893. 


tOpened Jan, 15, 1893 Property to the value indicated is loaned to the District, without charge, 
by a private association. 
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FLORIDA. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained from 
the State treasury : — 


Year Approximate Annual Ap 
Institutions. Organized. Value of Plant. propriation. 


Asylum for Indigent Lunatics, . eae 1874 $80,000 $45,000 
Deaf and Blind Institute,. .. .... 1884 15,000 6,000 


No correctional institutions ; convicts leased out. 

No dependants are kept in institutions of other States. 

No aid is granted from the State treasury to private institutions of 
any sort. 


GEORGIA. 


The list of the charitable and ‘correctional institutions maintained 
from the State treasury : — 


Year. Approximate Annual A p- 
Institutions. Organized. Value of Plant. propriation. 


Lunatic Asylum, . . . > Sant ae Se ; 1842 $1,000,000 $200,000 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, . CE) erg ee 1838 100,000 19,000 
Asylum forthe Blind, . . . ..... 1852 200,000 16,000 


State penitentiary self-supporting, convicts leased out. Leases 
expire in 1899. No buildings. 

No dependants are kept in institutions of other States. 

No aid is granted from the State treasury to private institutions of 
any sort. 

Quite a number of counties have poorhouses, well kept and _pro- 
vided for. The county jails are being generally improved, and many 
new jails built; but great improvement is still needed. 

Two orphan asylums have been recently established in Atlanta 
through the munificence of Mr. Sam. Inman and Mr. M. C. Kiser, of 
that city; and the Grady Hospital has recently been established by 
the city of Atlanta. The Baptists have an orphanage recently es- 
tablished in Atlanta, and the Methodists have one of some years’ 
standing at Decatur, Ga., and another near Macon, Ga. Hebrew 
Orphan Home (Atlanta), magnificent institution recently estab- 
lished. 
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There is a reformatory in Richmond County (a county institution), 
and a splendid institution under the control of the Baptists. Catho- 
lic Orphan Home (Savannah). Episcopalians have an orphanage 
at Macon. Home for the Friendless (private institution under 


care of ladies of Atlanta). 


IDAHO. 
BY DR. JOHN W. GIVENS. 


Twenty years ago Idaho was practically an uninhabited desert, with 
a few mining camps scattered among its mountains and a few squalid 
Indians roaming over its vast plains. 

The Idaho Insane Asylum has been in operation only seven years. 
Previous to 1886 Idaho’s insane were sent to the Oregon Asylum 
for Insane, and cared for there at a cost of $6 per capita per 
week. Idaho has at present a population of 100,000, and there are 
in the asylum roo patients. This gives the low proportion of 1 
insane to every 1,000 sane persons in the State. ‘he number of 
insane is, however, increasing. 

Of the forms of insanity, the depressed and sluggish, as melan- 
cholia and dementia, are found here less frequently than the active 
forms; namely, mania and delusional insanity. An interesting feature 
also to be noted here is the rare occurrence of tuberculosis among the 
insane. ‘There is not a case of tuberculosis among the one hundred 
patients now in this asylum, and there have been but three deaths 
of patients from that cause during the seven years of its existence. 

These conditions may be accounted for partially, perhaps, by the 
high altitude, the dry, aseptic atmosphere, and the fact that a large 
part of the population is composed of comparatively young people. 
The asylum consists of a plain, practically fire-proof, brick building, 


which wiil accommodate one hundred and fifty patients. The pa 
tients and attendants made the brick, hauled the sand, mixed the 


mortar, and carried the materials to the masons and plasterers to 


construct the building. ‘The patients and attendants have made <¢ 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres from raw sage-brush land, have 
made irrigating ditches all over it, and from this farm is produced, 


by their labor, all of the vegetables they consume, with some to 
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spare. A carload of potatoes and other vegetables were last year 
sold from the surplus, and sent to feed the hungry ‘Texans. All of 
the milk needed is produced by the asylum cows, and milked by the 


patients and attendants. All the butter they can eat will be pro 
duced on the asylum farm the coming year, also the wheat to make 
their bread. All the pork consumed by the asylum population is 
produced on the farm, and the hogs are fed and cared for by the 
patients. <A fruit orchard of ten acres has been planted this 
spring. 

In an isolated, sparsely settled region, with but a small force of 
asylum employees and but scanty resources, little can as yet be 
done in the way of providing amusement for patients. Regular 
employment, however, with the interest incidental to it, is more nor- 
mal and more conducive to the return of sanity than an alternation 
of idleness and amusement. And in a pioneer State like ours the 
people do not have a contempt for the value of the labor of insane 
patients, and the patients do not have a contempt for the comforta- 
ble quarters and the good food their labor produces. 

The asylum buildings and grounds are valued at $91,650, while 
their actual cost has been only $54,000, the difference of $34,650 
representing the saving to the State by the labor of patients and 
regular asylum employees on the buildings and grounds, 

The cost of care and maintenance of the patients for the past six 
months has been sixty-eight and one-half cents per capita per diem. 
‘The death-rate has varied from eight to four per cent. during the 
seven years. 

In November, 1889, the main building was destroyed by fire. It 
has since been rebuilt on a much more desirable site. 

While there are comparatively few who are interested in the 
care and treatment of the insane, it is due to the State officials and 
directors who have been connected with this institution from time to 
time to say that they have been and are in sympathy with the best 
and most modern methods of treating the insane. 

There is no other charitable State institution in Idaho. The 
legislature of 1892-93 made a small appropriation for a Reform 
School for Boys. 

At the State penitentiary the prisoners have been kept in idle- 
ness until the present year. They are now employed in erecting 
prison buildings and cultivating the prison farm. 
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Idaho Penitentiary, 


The Idaho Insane Asylum, 


$5400" 


* Including furnishing of new buildis 


Population of prisoners serving sentence in the penitentiary June 
1692, OI. 


Population of the asylum June 30, 1892, 86. 


Os 


ILLINOIS. 
WHIPP. 


Che history of the State charitable, penal, and reformatory institu 
tions of Illinois, for the past twenty years, can be briefly given as 
follows: 

State Institutions.— Vhe following table shows the number in- 


mates at the close of the fiscal year 1872, and at the close of the 


fiscal year 1892, respectively, and the increase in the number in 


each of the institutions : 


istitution. 


Northern Hospital for the Insane, 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane, 
Central Hospital for the Insane, 
Southern Hospital for the Insane, 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, cia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Institution for the Blind, er 
Asylum for Feeble-minded Children, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, . . . 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
State Keform School, 

Northern Penitentiary, 

Southern Penitentiary, 


Total, 
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The population of the State institutions has nearly doubled once 
in each five years. ‘The increase in the population of the penal and 
reformatory institutions has been only 1,119; but of the charitable 
institutions it has been 5,961. ‘The number of inmates of State 
charitable institutions is very nearly five times as great as it was 
twenty years ago. 

Jails.— The census of 1870 shows 1,795 prisoners in the State at 
that date. ‘This is an error: the probable number was about 2,200. 
Kither the jails or the Chicago House of Correction were not in 
cluded. All inferences as to increase of crime in the United States, 
drawn from the censuses prior to 1880, are baseless and misleading. 
The number of jail prisoners in 1872 is not precisely known: it was 
about 600. ‘The census of 1890 shows 727 jail prisoners. The in 
crease in the number of prisoners in jails is small, relatively, to the 
growth of the total population of the State, which in 1870 was 
2,539,891; but in 1890 it was 3,826,351. 


Since 1872 twenty-nine counties have erected new jails. 


Chicago House of Correction — The average number of prisoners in 
the Chicago House of Correction in 1872 was 420; in 1892 it was 
1,005; the number present Dec. 31, 1892, was 1,137. 

Almshouses.— The number of paupers returned in the census of 
1870 was 2,363: the actual number was probably a little less, since 
the returns may be presumed to have included some outdoor paupers. 
The number in 1872 is estimated at 2,300. The census of 1890 
shows 5,395, or an increase of about 120 per cent.; while the in- 
crease in the population of the State has been less than 50 per cent. 

Since 1872 twenty-seven counties have erected new almshouses, 
and thirty-two counties have erected additions to their almshouses. 

Private Charitable /nstitutions.—'Vhere are no statistics of the 
number of inmates of private charitable institutions in 1870 or 1872. 
‘The number reported in the census of 1890 was nearly 6,500. 

Conclusion,— At the present time there are in the charitable, penal, 
and reformatory institutions of Illinois, in round numbers, 27,000 
inmates, of whom 5,200 are prisoners, 21,800 are beneficiaries, 
20,000 are maintained at public expense, and 7,000 by private char- 
ity. The annual expense of their maintenance is estimated at 
$3,500,000. 

Creation of New State Institutions —The General Assembly has 
created four new State institutions. ‘The Southern Hospital for the 
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( reated in 


Hospital for 


at Anna, 1869, was not opened until 1873. In 


Eastern the Insane at Kankakee was created, 


the 
’ and Sailors’ 


Southern Penitentiary at Chester, in 


LLome 


( hester. 


also 
In 


School at 


liers at Quincy, In 1889 the Asylum for 


ine Criminals at In 1891 the State Reform 


Pontiac was reorganized, and the title changed to the State Reforma 
It now includes a department for adult first offenders. 
} of Legislati Ml. 


tutions have been as follows: 


tory. 


Hist lhe principal acts affecting the State insti 


In 1875 the General Assembly adopted the so-called “regulating 
a. . | n Pe] 


ict,” which is virtually a constitution for the institutions named in 


the act, which places them all under a uniform system of manage 


ment, government, and accountability. ‘This act merits examina 


tion and imitation by other States. It has operated in all respects 


to the satisfaction of the people of Illinois, and has required no 


amendment. 
In 1881 the system of districts for the several insane hospitals of 
the State was adopted. 
>3 cumulative penalties for habitual criminals were incor- 
porated into the criminal code. 


In 1885 an amendment to the State constitution was voted at 


the general election in that year, prohibiting contract convict labor 


in all prisons and reformatory institutions of Illinois. 


In 1889 the introduction of the Bertillon system of 


and registration of convicts in prisons for felonies was 


In 1891 the legislature accepted the principle of the 


identification 
authorized. 


mark system, 


progressive classification, and the indeterminate system for the new 
State Reformatory at Pontiac. 

In 1879 private industrial schools for girls were authorized to re 
ceive recognition by the governor, and thereafter commitments to 
such schools might be made by the county courts. 


In 1883 a similar act was passed in aid of industrial schools for 


bh VS, 


Special Mention. Illinois is believed to be the only state in 


the Union which owns and maintains a charitable eye and eat 


infirmary. 


The features of the charitable system of the State worthy of 


special mention here are: (1) the method of settling and publishing 
the 


the accounts of all the institutions quarterly; (2) initiation of 
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the detached ward or village plan of caring for the insane at Kan- 
kakee, which has been approved and imitated by several States. 
‘The State constitution forbids State aid to private charities. 


INDIANA. 
GOVERNMENT AND SUPERVISION OF CHARITABLE AND PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


1. State’s Prisons.— General control, none. The Board of State 
Charities has general powers of supervision and advice. It may call 
for such reports and statistics as it requires, and prescribe such 


forms of report and registration as it may deem essential; but it has 


no executive functions. The Board receives and publishes quarterly 


reports of the financial transactions and the movement of population 
of the prisons. 

Specific Contro/.— Vested in a board of three directors for each 
prison, who are appointed by the governor. The directors appoint 
the warden, physician, and moral instructor. They inspect the 
warden’s accounts, hear and investigate complaints of prisoners, 
give the warden such instruction and counsel as they think neces- 
sary, and make contracts for the employment of the convicts. The 
warden appoints all subordinate officers except as above specified, 
his appointments being subject to the confirmation of the directors. 
He is the executive officer of the prison, and has charge of all its 
operations. He makes all contracts for supplies, and the funds of 
the prison are in his custody. He is appointed by the directors for 
a term of four years, and cannot be removed except for cause. 

2. Workhouses, County Jails, and Almshouses (called asylums for 
the poor).— General control, none. The Board of State Charities 
has general powers of inspection and supervision, but no executive 
functions. “The Board receives quarterly reports from the poor 
asylums of the name and condition of each inmate admitted and of 
those who die, leave, or are discharged. Specific control of work- 
houses by superintendents appointed by the boards of county com- 
missioners, who act as boards of trustees for the workhouses. 
Specific control of jails by the sheriffs of counties, who are elected 
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by the people. The sheriffs appoint such jailers and turnkeys as 
they think proper, and have complete control of the jail. Specitic 
control of poor asylums by superintendents appointed by the boards 


of county commissioners, who act as boards of trustees for the 


asylums. 
3, FHlospitals for the Insane.— General control, none. The Board 
of State Charities has general powers of visitation, supervision, and 


advice. It receives monthly reports, by name and condition, of all 


LS 


patients received and dismissed, and quarterly reports of the finan 


cial transactions of the hospitals. Its functions are purely those of 


inspection: it has no executive duties. Specific control vested in a 


board of three trustees, appointed by the governor for each hospital. 


Ihe trustees appoint a medical superintendent: they are responsible 
for the purchase of supplies, which are procured under competitive 
bids. ‘They may remove any subordinate officer at pleasure. ‘The 
medical superintendent is appointed for a term of four years, subject 


to removal by the trustees, but only for cause. He is the chief 


executive officer of the hospital. He appoints all subordinates, and 
may discharge subordinates at pleasure. 


1. A’cformatories for Juvenile Offenders.—- General control, none. 


The Board of State Charities has general power of inspection, 


advice, and report, but has no executive functions. It receives and 


publishes quarterly reports of the financial transactions, and of the 
movement of the population of the reformatories. Specific control 
in boards of trustees appointed by the governor. ‘The trustees 
appoint the superintendent, audit his accounts, and have general 
control over the institution. ‘The superintendent is the chief execu- 
tive officer, appoints and removes all subordinates. 


5. Reformatories for Adult Offenders. None. 


6. Private Charitable Institut. No general control. The 


Board of State Charities visits and inspects those which receive 


partial support from public funds. Specific control varies, mostly by 


boards of trustees chosen by the subscribers under general incor- 
poration acts. 

Support of Institutions.— Prisons, reformatories, and hospitals 
for insane are supported by legislative appropriations except as 
follows: The State prisons: the product of contract labor equals 
or exceeds the cost of their support, so that the State treasury is 


reimbursed for the amounts paid out. ‘The hospitals for the in 
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sane: clothing and travelling expenses of the patients are paid by 
their friends, or, failing that, these amounts are collected by the 
lhe 


one-half of the estimated maintenance cost of the 


State from the counties from which the patients are sent. 
Reformatories : 
inmates is collected from the counties pro rata of the number sent 
from each. 

Workhouses, county jails, and poor asylums are supported by 
county taxation. Private charitable institutions supported from en 
dowments, popular subscriptions, and in some cases by specific 
sums appropriated by county or municipal boards or payments at 
a weekly rate for each inmate sent to them. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


inmates 


expenses 


institutions for 
of 


Location. 


the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1892. 


tution to Oct. 31, 
1892 (land, build- 
ings, equipment). 


of 
board 


' 
‘S 
yn 
s 
Ly 
<= 
= 
eal 
i) 
2 
n 
° 
So 
3s 
$s 
CS) 
o 


Total number of days’ 


Operating 


n 


State Prison, South,. . . .- 
State Prison, North, a 
Central Hospital for Insane, . 
Northern Hospital for Insane, 
Eastern Hospital for Insane, ° 
Southern Hospital for Insane, . . 
Institution for Feeble-minded Youth, 
Reform School for Boys, 
Reform School for 
Woman’s Prison, . . 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, ‘oun a oe ae ee 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 
Institution for the Blind, . 


Girls and 


Orphans’ 


Total, 


Jeffersonville, 
Michigan City, 
Indianapolis, 
Logansport, 
Richmond, 
Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, 
Plainfield, 


Indianapolis, 
Knightstown, 


Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis, 


$250,000.00 
703,500.00 
1,500, 588.09 
404,276.00 
492,660.00 
482,912.96 


208,000.00 


175,000.00 


263,786.15 
163,472-69 


| $5,123,166.55 


257,297-81 | 


221,666.85 


| 


$69,417.09 


100,000.00 | 
278,207.04 


84,999-95 


84,932.10 | 
75,111.04 | 


81,620 92 


7200.62 | 


40,000.00 


94,999.65 


62,153.21 | 
29,126.50 | 


$1,073,768. 12 


216,946 
290,329 
518,988 
144,204 
143,143 
131,76 

150,792 
170,922 


67,710 
200,062 


79,605 
35,410 


2,149,871 


IOWA. 


BY MISS M. E. STARR. 


It is a matter for deep regret that the State of Iowa has no official 
representative to send to such a conference as this. With an intelli- 
2,000,000 in number, and 
in a period of rapidly increasing wealth and great prosperity, the 


gent and progressive population, exceeding 
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te has made no provision for a tribunal or authority for collecting 
facts concerning its dependent anc 


1 criminal classes, and for 
vesting measures and methods of reform and economy in their 

rvision and treatment. the facts here presented have been 
thered by unpaid volunteer effort. 


Defective and Dependent Classes.- 


dé 


are about 1,6 
ms in the State, or 1 insane ‘very 434 inhabitants. Of 
2,153 are reported as being in the three State insane asylums, 


2.500 scattered throughout the State. 
Soo of these latter, classed as incurable, are kept in 
nty asylums, or are a fea / county poor-farms. From 1,5 


1,800 are in the homes of the people. 


Counting those only officially noted as being in State asylums, 


2,153 at 


e were 501 in 1870, 954 In 1880, 1,921 in 18go0, and 2 
1892: that is, in 1870, 1 person out of 2,300 was an 
1 im 1,700; and, in 1890, 


the close ot 


mate of an insane hospital; in 188 


In other words, the proportion has more than doubled 


I in 1,00¢ 
within twenty years. 
From December, 1890, to December, 1892, 232 


the increase was 


’ 


or 12 per cent., while the increase of population was probably not 


over 6 per cent. 

Part of the increase is said to be due to increased facilities in the 
w asylum at Clarinda; but the indications of increasing insanity 
worthy of serious attention. All the hospitals are crowded, and 


‘The average cost of maintenance of inmates 


. fourth is needed. 
capita is about $13.50 per month. 

1 1876 was established a State institution for the feeble-minded 
is overcrowded. It admits 


All these insti- 


It 
hich now has over 45: 
ily persons between five and eighteen years old. 

Mechanical restraint of insane 


») inmates, and 


tutions are on the congregate plan. 
tients is not generally in use,-—is said to be rarely used. 
In 1892 was opened an Industrial Home for the Adult 
so inmates. ‘There 


50 


Blind, 
where they may earn a livelihood. It has about 
ilso, in Davenport, a very successful home for indigent children 


d the orphans of soldiers, supported by the State and conducted 


on the cottage plan. 
In recent years a number of private institutions have been es 


tablished in different parts of the State, including a Benedict Home, 
three homes for the friendless, at 


admitting 25 persons at a time; 
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Davenport, Cedar Rapids, and Des Moines, respectively ; a Swedish 
Orphan’s Home, with 29 inmates; and 14 hospitals in 11 cities and 
towns of the State. 


Paupers and Pauperism.—No reliable information seems mor 
difficult to obtain than that relating to the extent and cost of paupe: 


ism. ‘The census reported population of almshouses in Iowa in 
1870 as 1,543, or 1 to every 760 inhabitants, and in 1890 reported 
the ‘‘number of paupers in the State’? as 1,621, or 1 to each 1,2 
people. Whether the report was on the same thing in 1890 as in 
1870, it is impossible to say. 

There were in the State on Dec. 31, 1892, over 2,200 almshous: 
paupers, or 1 in 1,100; and the cost of indoor relief is estimated 
at from $180,000 to $250,000 per annum. Many almshouses are 
farms, and it is impossible to say whether the figures given include 
sales of products or not. It is estimated that in 1892 nearly 8,0 
persons or heads of families received outdoor relief with more or 
less regularity, or 1 in 250 of the population, and at an estimated 
expense of $50 each, or $400,000 in the aggregate. 

In one county (Des Moines), with a population of 36,000, 180 
persons, and chiefly heads of families, receive outdoor relief,— 110 
continuous, and 71 temporary, at an expenditure of $9,800, or es 
timated at $50 per head. Outdoor relief, hurtful as it is believed to 
be in many of its features and tendencies, costs in Lowa probably 
$2 for every $1 that is expended for the poor indoors, including 
poorhouses and poor-farms, hospital service, and the care of the 
incurably insane in poorhouses; but, strange to relate, there is no 
active recognition of this as an evil, and no general or organized 
effort to correct it. 

There is a Charity Organization Society in existence and in more 
or less active operation in each of the towns of Burlington, Daven- 
port, Grinnell, and Marshalltown. The following are extracts from 
replies recently received from overseers of the poor of eleven dilier 
ent counties in the State as to the influence of outdoor relief upon 
the recipients: “The effect as to habits of industry is not good.” 
‘When they find the county willing to keep them, they generally 
depend on the county instead of their own efforts.” “Outdoor re- 
lief is an injury.” ‘“ Paupers, as a rule, grow more expensive 
their habits the longer they are helped.” “It encourages idlen: 
and a disposition to depend on the public.” ‘It is detrimental 
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ibits of industry and frugality.” ‘When persons give up and ask 

r county relief, they generally relinquish effort to make a living 
themselves.” ‘The effect of outdoor relief is bad.” “Chai 
‘r of recipients, as a general rule, shiftless.” ‘Nearly all 
me 


ily reach one level as the result of aid.” “The effect 


Is 


iftlessness and indolence.” ‘Induces lack of interest in self 


| port.” 

Crime and Criminals.—On June 1, 1880, there were 546 prisoners 
in the two State penitentiaries, or 1 in 3,000 inhabitants; on the 
same day in June, 1890, 623, or in the same ratio; and on Dec. 31, 
1892, 705, Or about 1 in 2,800, The number of persons confined 
in the jails of the State on a single day (Dec. 31, 1892) is estimated 
at 464. In the census of 1880 the first day of June is selected; and 
the number given is 255, and June 1, 1890, as 327. The proportion 
in jails in December will doubtless always be larger than in June ; 
and statistics afford little basis of comparison if taken in this way 
for different periods. 

In the line of reform of juvenile criminals we have an efficient 
Industrial School for Boys and Girls, with about 500 inmates. 

Many well-informed persons — police officers and others — assert 
that crimes against the person and against property are sensibly on 
the increase, especially in the larger towns and cities. ‘This ten- 
dency they attribute to the increasing number of young men growing 
up with the idea that somehow the world owes them a living without 
work, to the drift of this class into the larger towns, and to the 
demoralized state of the public mind in the cities regarding the 
general restraints of law, consequent upon the so-called saloon or 
liquor question. 

For about nine years a most stringent prohibitory liquor law has 
been upon the statute books in lowa. Its enforcement is confided 
to local officers elected by the people; and it is safe to assert that 
in those communities where public opinion is hostile to the law it is 
not enforced. Entering into politics, as the subject has inevitably 
done, reference even to the facts has become a delicate matter. But 
it is in many respects the greatest social problem now before the 
people of the State; and, while absolutely disclaiming a purpose to 
express or to influence the views of any one as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of legal prohibition, the following facts are given : 


Since July 1, 1892,— that is, within the past eleven months,— 5,846 
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retail liquor licenses have been issued to persons in Iowa by the 


United States government, through its two revenue offices at bu 
lington and Dubuque. Some of these licenses have lapsed, and 
many are for drug-stores legitimately conducted. But, as against 
these, are the secret “joints” which have no government license : 
and it is undoubtedly true that the licenses are mainly in force, and 
represent open saloons in the cities and towns. 

In one city, having by the census of 1890 over 22,000 inhabitants, 
175 government licenses have been during this year issued to per- 
sons as retail liquor-dealers. At the present time there are in that 
city 108 open saloons, or 1 to every 200 inhabitants; and, if these 
average five to a family, there is a saloon for every forty families. 

In another city, with a population of over 25,000, there were 306 
such licenses issued in the same period; and there are 216 open 
saloons, being a saloon to every 124 of the population, and one to 
every twenty-five families. At the last presidential election there 
were cast in that city 6,378 votes, and there was a saloon to every 
twenty-nine voters. 

These instances, and many others that can be cited, indicate that 
at least 60 per cent. of the 5,846 retail liquor licenses issued are 
now in force and represented by open saloons, or places of public 
resort for liquor-drinking, which means more than 3,500 in the 
State. Few of these are in the country; and there are many towns 
in which there is not an open saloon, so that the ratio of saloons to 
people has regard only to the population of cities and towns, 

By the census of 1890 the town population was 707,394, and the 
number of families 141,479. Assuming that we number 2,000,000 
at the present time, there are 148,000 families in the urban popula- 
tion of the State. 

If the proportion of drinking-places to families, above indicated, 
is taken as correct, the State of Lowa to-day virtually contains an 
average of one drinking saloon to every forty-one families in the 
communities where saloons exist. In the solution of this problem 
is involved the solution of many others. 
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INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


« 1, 1893 


LOCATION. 


ing expenses 


year ending be- 


fore Jar 


Hospital for Insane, . . . . - . Mt. Pleasant, $3,891,954-30 


Hospital for Insane, . . . es Independence, | 1,009,630.00 


Hospital for Insane, Clarinda, 


Industrial Home for Adult Blind, ar Knoxville, 9,124 
Institution for Feeble-minded, .« | Glenwoc d, 34,846.28 160,940 
Iowa State Penitentiary, . | Fort Madison, 67,315.24 481,754 
lowa Industrial School for Boys, és Eldora, 


° . : = 60,635.00 780.06 840 
lowa Industrial School for Girls, . Mitchellville, § | 999,935 a a i dite 


Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and Home for | 
Indigent Children, Davenport, | 140,170.00 


| 45,541.17 149,564 
| 


KANSAS. 
BY HON. FRANK H. BETTON, 


Twenty-five years practically cover the entire 


history of the 
charitable and penal institutions of Kansas. 


Our State is not yet 
thirty-three years old, and the domestic revolution which marked her 
birth had to be fought out before she found time to systematically 
control her vicious or properly provide for her dependent people. 

In 1866 the legislature asked for bids to build a penitentiary. A 
School for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb had been established 
at Olathe, and several small sums had been given it by previous 
legislatures. This year (1866) it was first formally recognized as a 
State institution, and $4,000 was appropriated for the maintenance 


of pupils, and $1,000 for rent of building, which the State purchased 
the next year. 


It was of rough stone, 40 & 60 feet, two stories and 
basement. This structure, with the aid of 
served for twenty years. In 


for the present building. 


numerous additions, 
1886 it was torn down to make room 


Starting with a dozen children, the school 
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has developed until it ranks eighth in size among the eighty schools 
of similar character in the United States, employs 17 teachers, 
provides practical education in nine of the most useful handicraft 
trades, and bears on its rolls the names of 262 pupils. 

In 1866 $3,000 was appropriated for the care of the insane at 
Osawatomie. In 1868 provision was made for 12 officers and 


employes. ‘The total appropriation for salaries and for maintenance 
of patients was for this year $7,800. At the recent session of the 


legislature $238,200 was appropriated for the next two fiscal years, 


Officers and attendants, 108; patients, 706. $75,000 has just been 
paid for additional buildings. ‘The second State Insane Asylum was 
commenced on a 18o-acre tract in the suburbs of Topeka, in 187s. 
The Buffalo plan was adopted for the main building. The grounds 
are tastefully laid out. There are 125 officers and employees, and 
748 patients. Appropriation for maintenance for next two fiscal 
years, $221,528. ‘These two asylums care jointly for 1,454 patients, 
and many are cared for by counties for lack of room, ‘The State 
reimburses counties for such care. The location of a third asylum 
in the western part of the State is being agitated. 

In 1868 the legislature appropriated $3,000 for the payment of 
teachers, servants, waiters, and medical attendance at the blind 
school, provided that no part of this sum shall be expended until ten 
blind children apply for admittance. 

The schoo] was located at Wyandotte,— now Kansas City,— on a 
ten acre plot given by the city. This tract has been very tastefully 
laid out. The buildings are substantial and well equipped. Number 
of teachers and employees, 30; pupils,80. Industries adapted to the 
capacity of the blind, such as broom-making, etc., are prosecuted. 

The State Reform School for Boys was created by the legislature 
of 1879, and located near ‘Topeka, on a quarter section of land. ‘The 
first appropriation was $35,000. A double cottage built of brick and 
stone was erected, and occupied about June 1, 1881. Boys under 
sixteen, guilty of any offence punishable by imprisonment, are ad 
mitted, also unruly boys with the consent of parents, and in some 
cases without such consent. They may be apprenticed, but are 
subject to the institution until they are twenty-one, unless discharged 
as reformed on recommendation of the superintendent. For the first 
two years the average number of boys in the institution was 76, 
ranging from nine to fifteen years, and committed for a variety of 
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causes, chiefly incorrigibility, although four were guilty of horse- 
stealing, and two of forgery. 503 boys were discharged prior to 
July 1, 1892. Of this number, 70 per cent, are known to be doing 


well, of 16 per cent. no information has been obtained, while the 


remaining 14 per cent. have returned to a criminal life. The boys 


work four and one-half hours during each school day, and attend 
school four and one-half hours. ‘The work is as yet mainly agricult 
ural, but the superintendent recommends training in the industrial 
trades. 

‘The farm has been fairly well developed, largely through the labor 
of the boys. The original double cottage is supplemented with a 
series of spacious and well-constructed buildings. The officers and 
employees number 32, and the boys 220. 

The Institution for the Education of Fkeeble-minded Children was 
established by the legislature of 1881. It was at Lawrence until 
1887, with a capacity for only 35 children, and $7,500 was annually 
appropriated for its maintenance. It was removed to Winfield in 1887, 
where buildings were erected capable of providing for 100 children. 
This institution has been crowded for the last five years ; and children 
of this class unable to gain admission have, in many instances, been 
forced into the poorhouses. Only forty acres of land are occupied; 
and the trustees advise an increased area, that adult idiots should 
continue to find a home here, and the inmates be encouraged to per 
form manual labor. ‘The superintendent says some are becoming in- 
terested in their studies, and nearly all delight in physical exercise. 
He also urges the need of shops, that mechanical skill may be de- 
veloped. ‘There are 100 pupils and 23 officers and employees. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, \ocated at Atchison, was opened July 
1,1887. The law governing the institution closely follows the law of 
Michigan. Soldiers’ children have preference in order of admission. 
250 children have been received since the opening, of which number 
130 remain. ‘The site consists of 160 acres. ‘The buildings cost 
$41,000. For the last biennial period the annual per capita cost of 
maintenance has been $155.32. 

The State Industrial School for Girls was created by the legislature 
of 1889, and established at Beloit. $25,000 was appropriated for 
the erection of buildings. The Women’s Christian ‘lemperance 
Union instigated its organization. ‘The laws governing admission 


are similar to those for the Reform School for Boys. On Dec. 31, 
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1892, there were ror girls in this school, from eight to sixteen years 
of age. ‘The girls are carefully instructed in needle and house work, 
and perform much of the labor needed about the grounds and _ in 
the garden. ‘There are 12 officers and employees. Last appropria 
tion, including new buildings, about $50,000. 

A State Home for old soldiers was established in 1891 at the old 
Fort Dodge military reservation. It is on the cottage plan, where 
the veteran can reside with his family. A number of cottages have 
been erected. There are 153 male and 133 female residents. ‘The 
legislative appropriations for the next two fiscal years aggregate 
$56,400. 

There are several Aomes and hospitals in the State not under 
State control, but which have, in most instances, received small 
legislative appropriations. 

The first effort looking to the establishment of a penitentiary was 
made in 1866. On July 1, 1892, there were 942 prisoners. An 
average of 300 work in the coal mine, the shaft, 733 feet deep, being 
inside the prison walls. 165 are employed by contractors on har- 
ness, shoes, and furniture. The State receives 66 cents per day 
for their labor. ‘The rest find employment in the general work of 
the prison. A deduction of 3 days per month for the first year, 6 
days for the second year, and 8 days for the remainder of sentence 
is allowed for good behavior; and the prisoner is credited with 3} 
cents per day as wages. Clothing to the value of $10, and $10 in 
money, are given each discharged prisoner. The operating expenses 
of the prison for the last fiscal year were $149,839.95. 

The legislature of 1885 provided for the establishment of a re- 
formatory for juvenile criminals between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, not known to have been previously sentenced. The dis 
cipline contemplated was reformatory. Agricultural and mechanic: | 
pursuits were to be followed. The buildings have been erected at 
Hutchinson at a cost of $260,000, but they have not yet been 
occupied. 


The total cost of the State penal and charitable institutions 
has been $3,382,488. Operating expenses for the last fiscal year, 
$460,443. 
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INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


I 


(ine 


Penitentiary, .... Lansing, 
Industrial Reformatory, , ‘ Hutchinson 
Reform School for Boys, . . . : lopeka, 
Industrial School for Girls, . P ‘ e Beloit 
Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile Youths, . Winfield, 
Education of Deaf and Dumb, Olathe, 
Education of Blind, a4 : Kansas City, 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, . é Atchison, 
Insane Asylum, .. . ce , Topeka, 
Insane Asylum, 


Osawatomie, 
Soldiers’ Home, 


Dodge City, 


90,400 | $1,192,558 


BY MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS. 


The State of Maine is largely made up of rural districts and thrifty 
villages, and has no very large cities. Portland, the largest city, has 
less than 40,000 inhabitants. Maine’s increase in population is 
slow, but steady. Its foreign population is comparatively small: 
for charitable and correctional work 
which may be found in States differently made up. 


hence there is not the demand 


However, there 
have come within the last twenty years many changes, in order to 
keep up with the times; and, certainly, Maine tries to be true to her 
motto, “I lead.” 


The method of caring for dependent children has greatly improved 
within the last twenty years. Several excellent institutions, which 
did not then exist, are helping in this work, notably, Good Will Farm 
for boys, Golden Rule, Prospect, Bailey, and Fogg Cottages, each 


having a family of fifteen. The plan calls for many more cottages. 


Work on the farm and in the cottages is done mostly by the boys. 


There is also an industrial building used for educational purposes and 
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“ 


manual training. Boys are received from anywhere, without regard 
to religious preferences of parents or friends. They are not required 
to wear uniforms, All characteristics of institutional life are avoided 
as far as possible, in order to maintain a quiet home life, which will 
fit the inmates to be home-builders and home-lovers. 

Another institution which did not exist twenty years ago is our 
Industrial School for Girls, which is for girls what * Good Will” is 
for boys. 

Another comparatively new institution is the Temporary Home 
for women and children, situated near Portland, which receives 
women and children from any part of Maine who are not eligible to 
any other institution. It is on the plan “Whatever woman will, 
may come and find a home”; and any little child who has no home 
may here have a safe and pleasant one until permanently provided 
for. The Catholics care well for their children in their institutions, 
and the needy children and grandchildren of soldiers and sailors of 
our Civil War are excellently provided for in the Bath Military and 
Naval Asylum. Homes for the aged have multiplied in number of 
late, and are of the most approved plan. 

The deaf-mutes are provided for in an excellent school situated 
in Portland. ‘The feeble-minded are, by State provision, cared for in 
the Massachusetts Institution for Feeble-minded. The blind are 
likewise provided for in out-of-State institutions. In the almshouses 
are not so many inmates as twenty years ago, because the poor are 
“helped to help themselves,” as they were not at that time. In the 
insane asylum there are one-third more than there were twenty years 
ago. ‘This does not necessarily mean that there are more insane 
people in Maine than there were at that time, but rather that they 
are cared for in the asylum, and not so much in the almshouses as 
formerly, During the last ten years nearly one-half of the Maine 
Insane Asylum has been constructed. Many improvements have 
been made. Mechanical restraints are used only by direction of a 
medical officer, and the management aim to reduce it to a minimum. 

There are now twenty-nine less in our Maine State prison than 
there were twenty years ago. In regard to homicides, our prison 
record shows in 1872, murder, 2; manslaughter, 1; in 1892, murder, 


1; manslaughter, 2: hence there is evident improvement in changing 
places of murder for manslaughter. I think we can safely claim 
that Maine’s proportion of criminals is small compared with other 
States. 
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The Associated Charities of Portland do a great work, as do also 
the Provident Association, the Samaritans, Fresh Air Society, 


Widow’s Wood Society, Litthke Women, etc. ‘The Woman's Christian 


lemperance Union, whose banner is set up in nearly every town in 
the State, aims to bring together the homeless child and the childless 
home, believing that, while institutions are necessary and good, it is 


even better to place a child in a real home by adoption, where he 


can have a father and a mother to love and to love him as their 
very own. 

| greatly deplore that Maine has no State Board of Charities and 
Correction. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


LOcA TION 


State Prison, . a ‘ ‘ Thomaston, 000) 22,524.11 55,750 


Insane Hospital, Se . &.% Augusta, 160,131.71 250,710 


Reform School for Boys, . . . ag ‘ape Elizabeth, 20,936.99 34,194 


Industnal School for Girls, . . . . . Hallowell, 9,311.08 22,630 


Bath Military and Naval Asylum, ns Bath, 2,000 B sh1.4t 19,245 


Totals, . 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 
BY JOHN W. SIFTON. 


The Province of Manitoba has a population of 175,000, about one- 


half of whom are living in the towns and cities. ‘There are public 


institutions in the Province, as follows: ‘wo lunatic asylums, in 
which are now confined 150 inmates. ‘The expenses of maintenance 
of these institutions are paid out of the funds of the Province. ‘The 


staff consists (in each institution) of a medical superintendent, 
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bursar, matron, and male and female guards. The institutions are 
managed and controlled by the Provincial Government, and are regu- 
larly visited and inspected by an official appointed for that purpose. 

A Home for Incurables. The staff of this institution consists of 
a superintendent, medical attendant, matron, and regular staff of 
attendants. 

A Deaf and Dumb Institute, which has at present about 40 pupils. 
‘The staff consists of a principal, matron, and four teachers. 

Four jails: one in the city of Winnipeg, in which are confined at 
present 30 prisoners; one at Portage La Prairie, where there are 
4 prisoners; and one at Brandon, which has 5 prisoners. ‘The 
other jail is situated in a district where no liquor licenses are granted, 
and has no prisoners. It is therefore closed so far as the purpose 
of a jail is concerned. 

There are four hospitals in the Province, in which there are at 
present 150 patients. These are managed by a board of directors, 
who are elected annually by the corporation. ‘The corporations are 
formed by act of Parliament, and powers are defined by said act. 
The government hold general supervision over these institutions, 
which are regularly visited and inspected by the government in- 
spector, when, if the statutes have been found to have been complied 
with, an annual grant is made them of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents per day per patient, while in the hospital under treatment. 
In most cases, the government gives grants to assist in the building 
of hospitals, but the building and maintenance are largely supplied 
by private subscription. 

There is one Woman’s Home in the Province, which is managed 
by a board of ladies. A small grant is given to this institution by 
the government, but the main support comes from the benevolent. 
The number of inmates of this institution has never amounted to 
more than twenty, and is seldom more than ten. 

There are also two children’s homes in the Province, one Protes 
tant, and the other Roman Catholic. The Protestant institution is 


managed by a board of ladies from the various Protestant churches, 
and the Roman Catholic institution is controlled by the Sisters of 
Charity of that church. An annual grant is made to each of these 
homes by the government. 

Schools are kept by the different denominations for the teaching 
of Indian children. 
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here is one penitentiary in the Province; which is controlled by 
the tederal government; and the expenses of the same are paid from 
the consolidated fund of the Dominion \t present there are 32 
inmates in this prison from the Province. 

This is a very young Province: and all the institutions above 
referred to have sprung into existence within twenty years, except 
one prison and the penitentiary. 

faking ten years as a comparison, the general morality of the 


Province has vastly improved. 


MARYLAND. 
BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 


Population, 1870, 780,894; 1890, 1,042,390. Over one-quarter of 
the population of Maryland is colored, 

In Maryland, twenty years ago, the means of dealing with paupers 
and prisoners were simple, and the institutions for them were few. 
For the pauper the city of Baltimore and each county had an alms 
house, save three counties which gave only outdoor relief in pen 


sions, varying from ten to sixty dollars a year. ‘The imbecile went 


to the almshouse: the insane went either there or to the State 


asylum at county expense. For all classes and conditions of pris- 
oners the only public institutions were the local jails or the State 
penitentiary. But private philanthropy, aided by the public purse, 
had established at Baltimore a House of Refuge, which for twenty 
years already has taken large numbers of boys, and a House of 
Refuge for Girls, holding about a score. Besides these there were 
a large industrial school for incorrigible boys, and a House of the 
Good Shepherd, and a Shelter, for fallen women 

In other ways besides the establishment of such private institu 
tions, the influences of a large, progressive community were shown 
in Baltimore. ‘The ¢ ity jail and the State penitentiary had been, as 
a rule, well-managed institutions. In the welfare of prisoners and 
of inmates of the almshouse, espet lally in their religious instruction, 
a number of individuals had for years taken much interest; and the 


Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association was just beginning work. To 
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the great improvement of the penitentiary, the legislature had just 
appropriated $30,000, especially for introducing the means of work 
ing all able-bodied convicts. ‘This system has been kept, despite 
labor agitators, with the result that the prison has usually more than 
paid its expenses, while the convicts have learned the habit of work 
and the means, when discharged, of an honorable self-support. 

Whether these means for treating paupers and prisoners were 
properly used depended, notably in the counties, on trustees of 
poor, grand juries, and other officials, all local. Inspections were 
usually the formal and expected visits, often turned into mere en- 
tertainment. But in 1870, officials of the Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion, empowered by law to inspect all prisons, began yearly visits to 
the county jails, and also to the almshouses, and to point out de- 
fects and needs both to the county officials and the public. In 
1874 the State Board of Health was established, charged, besides 
other duties, to visit and report on all public institutions, whenever 
called upon so to do by the governor or legislature. Called on two 
years later by the governor, their secretary, a physician, made an 
elaborate inspection and report; and again in 1880 and 1883 in- 
spections were ordered. In 1886 the State Lunacy Commissioner 
was established, charged with the oversight of all institutions, public 
or private, taking insane persons, including almshouses, to prevent 
wrongful confinement or ill-use. They must visit at least once in 
every six months, and report to the governor yearly. 

There is no further supervision of the charities and corrections of 
Maryland. An efiort was begun, a few years ago, in Baltimore to 
secure a State commission for that purpose ; but it was soon aban- 
doned from the fear that the board would be made up with too great 
regard for politics and place. One county, Frederick, has estab- 
lished a local Board of Charities and Correction. 


When the county institutions were first inspected by these ex- 
perienced eyes, two-thirds of the jails were found unfit for use (four 
of them had been condemned already by local grand juries); and 
there was generally little separation of the sexes, or of young and 


old, either in age or crime. In the almshouses, as a rule, young 
and old, sane and insane, mingled together. One-half of the alms- 
houses were so inadequate for the needs or so wretchedly managed 
as to have children born in them, frequently to imbecile mothers. 
In a few scattered cases, insane persons were treated like brutes. 
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“Tt is painful,” they said, “to report the shocking condition in 
which many of the public institutions were found, and it is difficult 
to conceive that anything worse ever existed in a civilized country.” 
By 1880, however, they could state that the almshouses, with few 
exceptions, had greatly improved. A number of new jails and alms 
houses have been built, and the old abuses have been largely done 
away in the past fifteen years. ‘Twenty-one of the twenty-three 
counties report nearly 2,600 persons receiving pensions, at a total 
cost of nearly $45,000 a year. ‘Three counties still have no alms 
houses, pensioning out or maintaining elsewhere their poor. ‘The 
Prisoners’ Aid Association and the Health Board have advocated, 
but in vain, a system of union workhouses,—one workhouse for a 
district of several thinly peopled counties, which now keep their few 
poor indifferently, often in idleness, and at a greater cost than 
would keep the same in an intelligently managed and truly bene 
ficial institution. 

The Health Board, in 1877, reported some 1oo children in the 
almshouses. A small home, established in Easton in 1871, had 
taken a few girls from the almshouse. At Cumberland in Washing 
ton County the evils of child-life in almshouses, noted by grand 
juries and agitated at a public meeting, led to the establishment in 
1883 of a Home for Friendless Children. It is supported in part by 
the county and part by contributions and the interest of an endow 
ment fund. Within ten years 174 children have been received and 
taught, and 123 placed out and supervised in families. In 1886 
the State forbade the keeping of able-bodied children in almshouses 
between three and sixteen years; and this law has been reasonably 
executed. 

The Lunacy Commission has urged the removal of as many insane 
paupers as possible to the State and the Mt. Hope Hospitals near 
Baltimore. ‘Two counties have for some years maintained hospitals 
for insane, under separate management from their almshouses. An 
other county, in 1892, erected a separate building, attached to the 
almshouse, and removed seven patients to it from the State asylum. 
The commissioners of Baltimore County (adjoining the city) recently 


planned to erect an insane hospital, to save money to the county in 


the care of its sixty or more insane; but the protests of the Lunacy 


Commission and of public opinion stopped them. ‘The insane de 


partment of Baltimore City almshouse has been enlarged and put 
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under good management, but is again becoming very crowded 
Two years ago a special and able committee of inquiry recom 
mended to the legislature two measures,— one for the State to as 
sume the care of all pauper insane, the other for a home for epilep 
tics. A bill for the first object was passed, but was not signed by 
the governor. ‘The second object was not favorably reported. Pub- 
lic interest in both, however, seems to be growing; and their realiza 
tion may be expected. The census of 1870 gave the number of 
insane persons in Maryland as 1,646, of feeble-minded as 1,5 49.* 
Population of insane hospitals, June 30, 1892, 1,144, besides nearly 
4oo at Baltimore city almshouse insane department, and over 350 
insane in the county almshouses. 

In 1888 the State appropriated $10,000 to establish an asylum 
and training school for the feeble-minded. It was opened the next 
year, with an annual appropriation of $5,000, now $6,000. It had 
1892 (June 30) 37 inmates.t The Maryland School for the Blind 
had been opened in 1854; and in 1872 the State appropriated 
$20,000 for a school for colored blind and deaf, and has been since 
its chief support. ‘The census of 1890 gave 819 blind in all, and 752 
deaf-mutes.} The State has long maintained a large asylum fo 
deaf-mutes at Frederick. A hospital for inebriates was opened unde 
private management about 1866, but closed after ten years’ exist 
ence, when the State withdrew its customary appropriation. ‘The 
law still allows inebriates to be committed after due examination to 
hospitals, as Mt. Hope, which will receive them. 

The need of a House of Correction had been long urged, and in 
1874 the State appropriated $250,000 for one. It was opened in 
1879, and had an average of 170 inmates that year. Meantime, to 
keep large numbers of colored children guilty of petty offences out 
of the jails or the penitentiary, the sum of $30,000 was raised by 
private subscription, under the influence of the Prisoners’ Aid Asso- 
ciation; and the House of Reformation for Colored Boys was opened 
in 1873, with an annual grant of $5,000 (now $10,000) from the 
State. Again, by the interest of the same association and with a 


* The census of 1870 gave 733 insane and 362 idiotic. These figures may be questioned. The 
Health Board reported, in 1883, 1,800 insane and 1,319 idiotics. There are several private homes for 
insane. 


| There are several private homes for the feeble-minded. 


t The census of 1870, 427 blind and 384 deaf-mutes. 
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similar grant from the State, an Industrial Home for Colored Girls 
was established in 1882. 
in 1875 an entire change in the system of magistracy in Baltimore 
ity cut down the score or more of Committing justices paid by fees 
to six paid by salary, and the next years showed a decrease in th 
number of commitments to the jail. ‘The fee system has since been 
abolished in Frederick County, with great saving to the public. — In 


1876 the legislature enacted a system of commutation, by which 


terms of imprisonment might be shortened for good behavior. — In 


1878 a bill was passed for the protection of children against im 
morality ; and a society was soon formed to see that children suffer 
ing from cruelty or immorality were put, accordingly, in the propet 
institutions or otherwise cared for. \bout that time also the more 
systematic employment of prisoners in the jail was carried out, the 
laws requiring commitment to labor having been largely a dead 
letter. In 1883 the offence of wilful wife-beating was made punish 
able in Baltimore by the cowhide,-—a most effectual preventive meas 
ure, if the absence of offenders be due to that law. In 1554 the 
Baltimore Police Board was authorized to appoint matrons to serve 
at the station-houses. One was soon put at the central station ; 
but not till recently, after some agitation, was a matron secured by 
night and day for each of the stations. In the House of Refuge 
and St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys industrial training and 
drill have been introduced.# 

Of private charitable institutions there are few outside of Balti 
more, and these are small.{ In Baltimore the growth in medical 
Charities has been marked in twenty years, the old hospitals having, 
asa rule, been enlarged, and several new ones established, notably 


the great Johns Hopkins Hospital, with its 182 free beds. ‘The 


*One man, a white, was whipped soon after the law was enacted. 


| It is interesting to note that by an act of 1853 the medical dispensaries were partly supported by 

he fines levied yearly on houses of ill-fame. The last Assembly repealed this law and any imphed 
slative sanction to the custom in Baltimore of licensing, practically, all such houses which were 
uy conducted. 


+ Mention has been made of the Home for Friendless Children of the Eastern Shore at Easton, 
lalbot County, opened in 1871, and of the Washington County Orphanage at Hagerstown, opened in 
with about 20 inmates each. A Female Orphan Society was formed in Annapolis in 1828, and 

now cares for 4 girls. At Frederick there are two orphanages, one under the Episcopal society, the 
other under the Lutheran, with about 12 children each, and a Home for the Aged recently opened 
with 3 inmates. The Protestant Home and Infirmary of Western Maryland at Cumberland, incorpo 


rated 1888, has recently moved into a new building, with 22 beds, partly free. 
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city maintains 250 free beds at eight general hospitals, besides the 
hospital at the almshouse. Besides, the State, in appropriating to 
several of the hospitals, provides that a certain number of beds shall 
be free. ‘The influence of the Johns Hopkins ‘Training School for 
nurses has been plainly seen in better nursing in the hospitals. A 
beginning in district nursing among the poor is now being made. 
The old dispensaries of Baltimore have not progressed. Of the 
new, Johns Hopkins Dispensary has taken a great step in the right 
direction by asking a fee of ten cents from all who can afford it, and 
in 1891 about 80 per cent. paid. An evening dispensary has 
been established, with female doctors for women and girls who can 
not leave work in the day. And one devoted woman has opened a 
dispensary for treatment, with plastic jackets, of children with dis 
eases of the spine, together with a school for children too deformed 
to attend public schools. An outside service has generally been 
added to the dispensaries and lying-in hospitals. ‘The Hospital 
Relief Association and the Sanitariums are all new, notably the 
great Wilson Sanitarium endowed with $500,000, for mothers and 
children, 

Among the many homes and asylums of Baltimore should be 
noticed, for their enlightened management, the McDonogh School 
for Boys, opened in 1873, which has now $800,000 as endowment 
fund, and about roo scholars; and the Ready Asylum for Female 
Orphans, opened in 1837, which has a fund of over $500,000, and 
cares for about 50 girls. The institutions for colored adults and 
children have all been opened since 1869, save the orphanage, 
which, begun in the war-times, was transferred in 1873 to the care 
of a fund left by Johns Hopkins. ‘The total population of homes 
for the aged in Maryland, June 30, 1892, was 667; of homes for 
children, about 2,000, nearly all in Baltimore. 

In many ways in recent years the public-spirited of Baltimore 
have been active. ‘The Charity Organization Society, formed in 
1881, and for some years doing but little, has become a power. _ Its 
inquiry department, for instance, is used by the mayor’s office for 
cases of transportation from the city, at a saving of fifty per cent. of 
former expenditures. A Charity Organization has been established 
in Cumberland ; and efforts for one are now being made in Annap- 
olis, in order to turn the generous but spasmodic giving there, of the 
past cold winter, into continuous efforts for permanent improvement. 
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lhe time-honored Association for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor has laid out its relief-giving on lines of modern charitable 
methods. The Young Women’s Christian Association, founded in 


1883, has developed great usefulness ; and co-operative homes have 


‘Two day nurseries, with small fees charged, and a 
dozen free kindergartens, have been opened recently. ‘The 


been multiplied. 


Provi 
dent Savings Bank, opened in 1886, with six branches, with the stamp 


deposit system added, had some 50 stations and over 14,000 book 


accounts and 15,000 stamp accounts in five years. ‘The Wilson 
Fuel-savings Society, organized in 1880 and endowed with $100,000, 
was selling in the tenth year over 3,000 tons of coal and 250 sewing 
machines. A Woman’s Industrial Exchange and a Decorative Art 
Society have helped many women to help themselves ; and a sewing 
machine room with electric motive power has taught sewing to, 
and then found employment for, over 60 women in its first year. 
There is less need now in Baltimore of the formation of new 
charities than of the reformation of many old ones and the better 
enforcement of corrections. ‘The protection of society against tramps 
and “*bummers’”’ remains to be accomplished in Maryland. ‘The 
almshouses have been much demoralized and bled by them. An 
anti-tramp convention was held in 1877, but failed to secure legis- 
lation, Finally, several of the northern counties, Carroll and Fred- 
erick in the lead, began to require work in pay for entertainment. 
Ihe past severe winter, 1892—93, saw Baltimore flooded with idle and 
needy men. ‘The almshouse was crowded largely from without the 
State, and hundreds of dirty men were packed at night on the floors 
of the station-houses and in the Free-Sunday-Breakfast Association 


rooms. ‘The one Friendly Inn and Wood-yard organized in 1884 


under private management could apply its work test to a few only. 
Within sixty days over $10,700 in cash and over 


$5,500 in provisions, 
clothing, etc., were distributed through the police. All 


SOUTFCES of 
charity were active ; 


and free-soup houses quickly opened gave food 
to all who applied.* Experience in Baltimore in recent years has 
plainly shown that, until the authorities will handle beggars and 
tramps with reasonable rigor, all classes of the community will suffer, 


the tramp will be encouraged, the worthy poor will receive less 


attention, and the charitable will be unnecessarily taxed. 


* The stopping of the oyster industry by the cold weather drove many worthy men into the rank: 
of applicants for relief. 
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|Notr.— To attempt to put into figures any comparison between 
crime and pauperism of to-day and of twenty years ago would be 
most unsatisfactory, and might be misleading. Reliable data, if we 
had it, would be of but little significance without a detailed know! 
edge of much of the life of the community for the period. A few 
generalizations may, however, be safely given. 

The number of commitments to the penitentiary have not increased 
in proportion to population. The colored predominated, though that 
population is under one-third of the whole population of Maryland. 
United States prisoners are now oftener sent elsewhere. 


Inmates Nev. 30, 1369, 680, of whom 457 were colored. 
1880, 685, of whom 424 were colored. 
18go, 690, of whom 394 were colored. 


In the House of Correction, opened 1879, there were 177 inmates 
in 1880, and 281 June 30, 1892. ‘The colored numbered about one- 
third at first, but have risen to be over one-half. 

The total of commitments to the Baltimore City jail yearly has not 
increased in proportion to population (the change in the magistrate 
system to a few salaried justices greatly reduced it.) The colored 
number fully one-half, though that population is less than one-fifth of 
the city. 


Committed during year ending Nov. 26, 1870, 8,214, about one-half colored. 
Committed during year ending Dec. 31, 1890, 10,395, over one-half colored. 
In jail Nov. 26, 1870, 417. 
In jail November (average), 1890, 466. 


The census of 1870 gave the total number of convictions in Mary- 
land in the year ending June 1 as 868; total number of inmates of 
prisons (penitentiary and jails) on June 1, as 1,035. The census of 
1880 gave total of prisoners as 1,259; total of prisoners June 30, 
1892, estimates at 1,750. ‘The colored predominate. 

By the census of 1890 Maryland stands fourth in number of 
inmates of juvenile reformatories,— males, 883; females, 178 ; total, 
1,061. In 1870 the reformatories for juveniles held only half as 
many. 


In the almshouses the whites have largely predominated. The 


average monthly number of inmates varies much between winter 
and summer. 
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At Baltimore City almshouse : 


\verage number June, 1870, 604, of whom 138 were colored. 


Average number December, 1870, 649, of whom 155 were colored 


Average number June, 1890, 907, of whom 141 were colored. 
\verage number December, 1890, 1,221, of whom 169 were colored 
Phe census of 1870 gave the total number of paupers during year 
ending June 1, 1,857; number on June 1, 1,612, of whom 566 were 
colored. 

he census of 1880 gave 1,187 paupers in almshouses, of whom 


330 were colored. ‘Total number of paupers June 30, 1892, nof 


counting some 700 insane supported by city and counties in 


asylums nor over 2,600 persons receiving pensions, about 2,000. | 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


ses 


LOCATION. 


for last year 


& 
u 
bo 
5 
- 


Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, $750,000 | $77,663.84"! 238,071 
Maryland House of Correction, Bridewell, 300,000 29,000.00 | 100,668 
Maryland Hospital for Insane, Catonville, 850,000 95,700.96 | 156,950 
Asylum and Training School for the Feeble 

minded of the State of Maryland, . . ‘ Owing’s Mills, 6,000.00 13,725 
Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb, Frederick, 24,147.45 26,320 


* Self-supporting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY COL, HENRY STONE, 


The State Board of Lunacy and Charity as now organized is the 


successor of the ** Board of State Charities” created by act of April 
29, 1863 


3, This was the first board of the kind established in the 
United States. After an existence of sixteen years it was reor 
ganized by act of April 30, 1879, as the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. By act of March 24, 1886, the State Board of 
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Health was created, and its functions thereupon ceased to be exer 
cised by the Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

Thus for thirty years the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
had continuously in existence a board specially charged with the 
supervision of its charities and the oversight of its insane. ‘The 
annual reports of the Board contain full information on all matters 
coming within the scope of its duties, and best show how its work 
has been carried on. As September 30 is the date fixed for rendering 
these annual reports, that day is here used for purposes of comparison. 

There were in Massachusetts on Sept. 30, 1872, three hospitals for 
the insane, built and owned by the State, whose affairs were managed 
by boards of unpaid trustees appointed by the governor. The valu- 
ation of their properties was $1,514,559.49. Their normal capacity 
was estimated at 350 each, or 1,050 in all. They held on that day a 
population of 1,286 insane patients. There were also at the same 
time in the State almshouses 299 insane, making a total in the State 
institutions on that day of 1,585. The total number that had been 
cared for during the year was 2,732, being an average during the year 
of 1,586. Of this number an average of 579 had been supported by 
the State at a cost of $78,658.36. During the year 284 patients, 
being 23.4 of the total admitted, were discharged as recovered. 

In addition to these State hospitals there were in private and 
municipal hospitals and in town almshouses or under charge of 
friends 869 insane, making the total number of insane in the State 
on Sept. 30, 1872, 2,454. 

Twenty years later, on Sept. 30, 1892, there were six hospitals for 
the insane, built and owned by the State, and valued at that date at 
$4,791,312.05. They held on that day a population of 3,934, an 
increase in that interval of three hospitals and 2,349 inmates. There 
were also in the State almshouse 380, and at the State farm 230 
insane, and in addition at board in families 175, making the total 
number of insane under the direct supervision of the State 4,719. 
There were also in municipal and private hospitals 648, and in town 
almshouses 782 more, making an aggregate of 6,149. The whole 
number of patients cared for during the year in State hospitals was 
6,113, giving an average of 4,392. Of these an average of g50 was 
supported by the State at an expense of $158,992.91. Of the total 
inmates, 428 were discharged as cured, being 18 per cent. of the 
number admitted. Of the 1,942 admitted during the year ending 
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Sept. 30, 1892, 1,255 were of foreign birth or parentage, being 65.6 
ver cent. of all admitted. 

In 1872 there were three State almshouses built for the reception 
ind care of paupers, who had never acquired under the laws of the 
Commonwealth any legal settlement in any town in the State. 
(hese almshouses were erected at a cost of $446,245.31, and con 
tained a population on Sept. 


30, 1872, of 1,381. 

Before 1892 one of these almshouses was transformed into the 
State Primary School, a receptacle for juvenile offenders and neg 
lected and abandoned children, and another into the State farm, an 
institution for the reception of insane criminals and others guilty of 
certain minor offences, leaving a single State almshouse, that at 
lewksbury, which had become, meantime, practically a hospital. A 
few adult paupers still remained at the State Primary School. The 
total number of sane pauper inmates of these institutions on Sept. 
30, 1892, Was 1,003, the greater part of whom were at ‘Tewksbury. 
Of the 2,973 paupers who were admitted at ‘Tewksbury during the 
year 1892, 1,997, Or 67.17 per cent., were of foreign parentage. Only 
14.64 per cent. were born in Massachusetts 

he State farm was in 1872 one of the three State almshouses. 
it held on Sept. 30, 1892, a population of 788, of whom 230 were 
insane. Out of 1,015, the whole number admitted during the year, 
637, or 62.76 per cent., were of foreign parentage. Less than 23 
per cent. were born in Massachusetts. ‘This institution approaches 
it prison in its character, 283 of its 558 sane inhabitants being sent 
there by courts; and most of its insane have committed crimes, and 
but for their insanity would be in some jail or prison. <A consider 
able number are very dangerous, and have to be kept in close cus 
tody. Most of the inmates are engaged in various employments. 


There existed in 1872 three State institutions for the training of 


juvenile offenders or of neglected or abandoned children. ‘They 


contained on September 30 of that year 716 inmates. 

On Sept. 30, 1892, the same institutions held a population of 
f whom 291, or more than 47 per cent., were in the State Primary 
school. The population of the other two, the Lyman School for 
Boys and the State Industrial School for Girls, had fallen from 375 to 
301. This marked diminution in numbers is due to the successful 
efforts to place out in good homes and make self-supporting as large 


2 proportion as possible of the inmates. The whole policy of the 
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State is to reduce institution life to its minimum, making of these 
schools as far as can be merely clearing-houses where the juvenile 
delinquents who fall into its care shall, as speedily as may be, find 
better homes than they had before. And, when such homes ar 
found, the State continues to exercise supervision over the children 
first, by its own salaried visitors, who are carefully selected for thei 
duties ; and, second, by a large corps of auxiliary visitors made up 
of some of the best women in the Commonwealth, who give thei: 
unpaid services to the work. 

The School for the Feeble-minded was opened in 1851 at South 
Boston. In 1891 it was moved into new and commodious buildings 
erected for the special uses of the school at Waltham. It had on 
the 30th of September, 1872, a population of 114. At the same 
date in 1892 it had 391, with accommodations for 450. ‘There are 
two departments, the school and the custodial, the latter for the 
care and protection of the hopelessly imbecile, the former for thos: 
capable of receiving some mental instruction. 

The Hospital Cottages for Children were opened in 1882. This 
institution has been largely assisted by the State, and is intended 
chiefly for the care of epileptic and deformed children. It had 
Sept. 30, 1892, a population of 97, of whom 60 were epileptics. 

At one time the experiment of a school-ship was tried, where juve 
nile offenders were sent to learn seamanship, in the hope that a 
class of American seamen might be trained for use. At first, the 
project promised to be useful; but it was soon found that it did not 
answer the hopes and expectations of its friends, and in 1872 it was 
abandoned, and has not since been resumed. 

The aim of all recent legislation in Massachusetts has been 
toward a differentiation rather than the aggregation of duties under 
a single department or commission. ‘Thus, when the State Board of 
Charities was first organized, it had charge, not merely of the luna 
tic hospitals and State almshouses, but also of prisons and jails, and 
later of health. But gradually these varying duties were assigned 
to separate boards, so that at present there are the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, the Board of Prison Commissioners, and the 
State Board of Health, which do the work formerly performed by a 
single board. Each of these finds ample scope for its special work: 
and their reports, published annually by the legislature, show the 
extent and variety of their labors. 
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lor many years the policy of the State has been to reduce what is 
known as institution life to the minimum. Children are never kept 
in institutions longer than may be necessary to secure for them good 
homes in families where they at once come in proper relations with 
their kind. Even city and town almshouses are forbidden by law 
to retain children under four years of age, the overseers of the poor 
being obliged to place such children in some respectable private 
family. If the town cannot find them homes, the State will and 
does. Infants who come into the custody of the State are at first 
placed temporarily in nurseries, but as soon as possible are placed 
at board in selected families, under the care of good, motherly 
women, and in healthy and well-kept homes ; their mothers, when 
able, paying toward their support. A very large proportion of such 
infants are adopted during the first two years of their lives. Older 
children are boarded or placed in families, and their interests are 
looked after by agents of the State Board. Many of them become 
wage-earners, and such have to-day between four and five thousand 
dollars to their credit, earned and saved by themselves, in the charge 
partly of the State Board and partly in the charge of the State 
schools, to be paid over to them when they become of age. 

A Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates has also been built 
by the State, at a cost to the 31st of December, 1892, of $180,520.44 ; 


but it had not been opened at the end of the fiscal year. 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Population of State hospitals for insane, 


private and municipal hospitals for insane, 

* State almshouses (sane), 

State almshouses (insane 

juvenile reformatories, 

School for Feeble-minded, 

Hospital Cottages for children, 

Number of boarded-out children, 

Inmates of jails and houses of correction, 
State prison, : 
Reformatory Prison for Women, 
Massachusetts Keformatory, 
Boston House of Industry, 


State farm, 


Estimated population of the State April 1, 1892 


TWENTIETH 


NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE OF 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


Name. 


State Prison, . 


Reformatory Prison for Women, ‘ 


Massachusetts Reformatory, 


Tota! prisons, 


Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 
Worcester Insane Asylum, 
Taunton Lunatic Hospital, . 


Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 


Danvers Lunatic Hospital, . 
Westboro Insane Hospital, « 


Total insane institutions, 


State Almshouse, 

State Farm, . .. . 
State Primary School, 
Lyman School for Boys, . 
Industrial School for Girls, . 


Hospital for Dipsomaniacs, etc.,* 


Total of above, 


LocaTion. | 


Cost. 

| Boston, | $1,107,415.32 
Sherborn, 430,083.32 
Concord, 1, 189,265.78 
$2,726,764.42 

| } 
| Worcester, | $1,292,572.63 
Worcester, 474,705.00 
Taunton, 490,208.14 
North’mpton, 433,991-11 
Danvers, 1,621,529 66 
Westboro, 472,060.00 
$4,785,066.54 
Tewksbury, | $630,508.65 
Bridgewater, | 474,946.88 
Monson, 194,950.49 
Westboro, 157,064.41 
Lancaster, 78,276.31 
Foxboro, | 180,520. 44 

| 

| 
$1,716,267.18 


* Not opened for patients. 


CHARITIES 


3°, 


Expenses for year 
ending Sept. 
1892. 


$167,270.64 
56,020.96 
179,190.14 


| $402,481.74 


$155,919.99 | 
67,000.65 
121,685.63 
76,309.89 
144,063.92 | 
99)635-57 


$664,615 65 


$112,077.34 


| So, 962.62 | 

| $4,691.75 | 
50,660. 56 

| 21,454-12 | 


| $319,846.39 


INSTITUTIONS PARTLY UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


Name. LocaTion. Cost. 
| 
} 
i 
Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded, . Waltham, | $313,636.37 | 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinsville,| 100,000.00 
_ . 
Total, | $413,636.37 
— —a 
Other hospitals, etc., partly under State control, . . . $5,487,825.47 


| 


39, 


ending Sept. 


1892. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Expense for year 


$61,891.48 | 


19,426.17 
$81,317.65 


| $323,803.53 | 
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Number 


2375534 
90,036 
318,054 


645,624 


342,930 
156,154 
2§2,927 
171,218 
304,523 
135,643 


383,401 


361,715 
282,510 
106,945 
74,416 
32,558 


858,144 


of days 


board for year. 


Number 


132,860 


36,865 


169,725 


256,544 
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MICHIGAN. 


BY L. »- STORRS. 


The past twenty years compass the period in which Michigan 
has made its advances in penal, charitable, and reformatory work. 
In that time she has about doubled her population. Her State 
Board of Corrections and Charities is entering on its twenty-first 


vear (at the time of this report, June 30, 1892). 


Ihe past two decades have seen her prisons equipped with chapel 


and school-room, and the chaplain and teachers have been given 
their proper position in such institutions. Insane convicts have 
been removed from the place of confinement where it was reported, 
“They never get a ray of God’s sunlight or a breath of that pure 
air which he so lavishly bestows upon the lowest of his creatures,” 
to the asylum for insane criminals, which is officered by expert 
physicians, and where convicts are cared for as all others like 
afflicted are in the State asylums. Discharged prisoners need no 
longer “shift for themselves,” but at the Home of Industry in 
Detroit can, if they desire, find a refuge and receive help, encour 
agement, and aid to employment at the hands of its ‘ Mother,” 
Mrs. Agnes L. d’Arcambal, the founder. 

Juvenile reformation has reached out to and taken hold of way 
ward and unfortunate girls, having within the twenty years provided 
the Industrial Home for Girls at Adrian, from which, after a neces 
sary time given to reformatory methods and industrial training, the 
girls are placed out in good homes to try their moral strength, which, 
if found too feeble, can again be built up by return of the girl to the 
institution, 

Dependent and neglected children have received the special atten- 
tion of Michigan during the past twenty years. Her State Public 
School at Coldwater has during such time received over 3,000 de 
pendent children, which but for it would have grown up in the 
poorhouses of the State, and has placed them in good homes in the 
State,— homes selected with great care, and in which the child has 
constant State supervision. ‘The average number at any one time 
in the institution is not much over 200, and $30,000 annually only 
is expended by the State for her dependent little ones. 


Zhe county agency system has been inaugurated and carried on 
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within the past twenty years. An agent is appointed in each county 
by the governor, whose duty it is to examine all circumstances con 
nected with cases of juvenile arrests before any trial can proceed 
to advise with and counsel the court, and recommend what disposi 
tion shall be made of the matter. He has also to examine and 
report to the institution on the homes of persons desiring to take 
children from such, and, if the report is favorable and a child placed 
out, must supervise such child during his stay. 

The School for the Blind separate and apart from that for the deaf 
and dumb has been established. and has been maintained during the 
last two decades. 

Our almshouses have increased from fifty to seventy-two, and our 
jails from sixty to eighty. 

Plan of construction in each of these county institutions has greatly 
improved, and the fact that Michigan’s almshouses are beginning to 
be called “ county homes ” is an indication of an advance in the idea 
of the manner in which such institutions should be conducted. The 
jails, however, are conducted much after the old style. Our hope is 
that, following closely on advanced and more perfect ideas of con 
struction, thus securing greater conveniences, there will be some- 
thing approximating, at least, the proper maintenance of a jail. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 
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Namg. Location. #2 3 ap 
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State Prison, . . - « » « « « « | Jecieooms | $868,200 $92,200 279,433 
Upper Peninsular Prison, © ie a ee arquette, | 251,500 40,200 435718 
state House of Correction, : ‘ a Tonia, 414,800 81,700 122,874 
Reform School (Boys),  . yn te Lansing, 255,500 56,200 181,669 
Industrial Home (Girls), . : a Adrian, | 172,800 42,300 77,823 
Michigan Asylum for Insane, ’ Kalamazoo, 950, 500 192,000 381,236 
Eastern Asylum for Insane, . . . . Pontiac, 793,200 189,300 328,117 
Northern Asylum for Insane, ‘Traverse City, 640,600 162,900 | 291,655 
Asylum for nee and Criminal Insane, | lonia, 138,700 30,300 | §7,700 
State Public School for ar | and De- | | 
pendent Children, : Coldwater, | 227,800 36,000 | 75,959 
School for Deaf, . i” ot Ae Flint, 494,100 51,800 779504 
School for Blind, , i, cay Tee ’ Lansing, 221,500 23,600 20,614 


| $5,429,200 | $998,500 | 1,938,302 
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Zhe insane have increased in Michigan as they have in every othe 
State; and two large asylums have been erected by the State within 
the period covered by the report, all of which are now more than full. 
Besides these, two private asylums for the care and treatment of such 
unfortunate persons have sprung into existence. 


MINNESOTA. 
BY JOHN W. WILLIS. 


In the year 1858 the State government was organized. ‘The pop- 
ulation of the State was then about 150,000, the census of the year 
1860 showing the population to be 172,023. In 1860 the number of 
inmates in the State charitable and correctional institution was only 
sixteen. In 1870 the number of such inmates was 426; in 1880, 

in 1890, 3,425. In 1870 the State institutions had 1 


In 


inmate for every 1,032 inhabitants; in 1880, 1 for every 621; 


1890, 1 for every 380 inhabitants. 

‘The expenditure for the support of these institutions and for their 
enlargement and improvement was $11,000 for the period of two 
years, ending with the year 1862; $305,000 from 1868 to 1870; 


$606,000 from 1878 to 1880; and $1,850,000 from 1888 to 1890. 


Expended for | Number of R =e f E . 
BIENNIAL Population of correctional inmatesof , atio of inmates o expended 
PERIOD. the State. and charitable State institutions to inhabitants per 

institutions. institutions of the State. inhabitant 


1860-62 $11,100 
1862-64 ; 24,600 
1864-66 72,000 
1866-68 355 299, 300 
304,600 

490,000 3931300 95! 

559,000 638,500 $21 


I inmate to 8,926 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
[ 

629,000 435,000 ) I 695 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


3,953 
3,043 
1,437 
1,032 


“ ““ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


6y5,000 452,500 633 
780,773 605,700 621 

1880-82 go00,000 785,700 22 
1882-84 1,040,000 851,600 
1884-86 1,155,000 | 999,400 
1886-88 1,225,000 | 1,245.700 
1888-90 1,301,826 | 1,850,100 


563 
494 
407 
350 
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The legislative appropriations for the support of the State chari 
table and correctional institutions during the fiscal year ending Jul) 
31, A.D. 1891, amounted to $148,000; and the appropriations for th: 
year ending July 31, A.p. 1892, amounted to $1,325,000; the latte: 
amount constituted 55.4 per cent. of the entire expenditures of the 
State government for the year mentioned. 

At the date of the organization of the State government, the onl) 
State charitable or correctional institution was the penitentiary, in 
the city of Stillwater on the St. Croix River. It was organized in 
1851. The prison buildings are built of stone, and contain 579 
cells. 

The number of inmates in the State prison was 15 in the yea) 
1860, 71 in the year 1870, go in the year 1872, and 329 in the 
year 1892. ‘The largest convict population ever congregated within 
the walls of the State prison was 440 in 1889. Since that year the 
prison population has declined. 

In 1887, in obedience to the dictates of prison science, a State 
Reformatory was organized, and was located in the city of St. Cloud, 
on the Mississippi River, about a hundred miles from St. Paul. ‘Th 
site of the Reformatory is a tract of land containing a large and vali 
able granite quarry. 1oo inmates were received during the last fiy: 
months of the year 1889. During the year 1892 the Reformator, 
contained, on an average, 129 convicts. 

Care of the /nsane.— The first Minnesota hospital for the treat 
ment of the insane was created by an act of the legislature passed 
at the session of the year 1866. The hospital was located at thx 
city of St. Peter on the Minnesota River. ‘The building has been 
gradually enlarged until it consists at the present time of on 
immense structure, four stories high. The hospital has two detache: 
wards, each two stories and an attic in height, erected at a cost of 
$100,000. Each of these detached wards accommodates 230 pa 
tients of the quiet class. ‘The buildings in which inmates are lodged 
are all either entirely fire-proof or belong to the class of buildings 


known as “slow burning.” In 1877 a second hospital for the in 
sane was commenced in the city of Rochester. It consists of a main 
hospital building and one detached ward. The third hospital, estal 

lished at the city of Fergus Falls in 1887, is a fine institution unde 
the control of the Homeceopathic School of Medicine. The tota 
expenditure upon buildings of that institution, for building purposes. 
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has been about $500,000. The number of patients cared for in 
the hospitals for the insane was 30 in 1866, 247 in 1872, and 2,238 


in 1892. At the session of 1879, an institution was established at 


Faribault for the care of the feeble-minded. ‘The institution has 


buildings constructed of blue limestone, which cost about $150,000. 


lhe care and treatment are based upon the most approved methods 
in vogue in Europe and in America. In 1879 the number of feeble 
minded persons under State care was 16: in 1892 it was 316. One 
important feature of the policy adopted by the State of Minnesota 
is to continue the custodial care of the imbeciles throughout the life 
time of every such unfortunate person coming under the care of the 
State. 

The Care of the Deaf. At the first session of the State legislature 
in 1858 an act was passed establishing the Minnesota State Insti 
tute for the education of the deaf and dumb. It was located in the 
city of Faribault, and the school was opened in 1863. 

\s a part of the education of the deaf, several trades are thorough 
ly taught. The number of children under the charge of the school 
for the deaf was 58 in 1872, and 208 in 1892. 

The Care of the Blind. An excellent school for the education of 
the blind was instituted at Faribault, Minn., in 1866. ‘The school 
is free to all blind children and youth, in the State of Minne 
sota, between the ages of eight and twenty-five. ‘The pupils are fur 
nished with board, care, and tuition. ‘The average attendance at 
the school was 50 pupils for the years 1888-1889, and 59 for the 
years 1889-1890. At the close of the fiscal year of 1892 the num 
ber of pupils was 54. 

The State Public School. Recognizing not only the extreme im 
propriety, but the positive danger of rearing children in almshouses, 
the State of Minnesota has fully and forever abandoned that anti 
quated plan. A magnificent building, costing over $75,000, has been 
erected at the city of Owatonna; and in the immediate neighborhood 
of that building several brick cottages have been erected, and these 
buildings, together with stables, barns, pump-houses, and other ne¢ 
essary out-buildings, all costing about $150,000, have been allotted 
to the use of the State institution for the care of neglected and 
dependent children. The institution is called “The State Publi 
School”; and it receives, provides for, and educates all children who 
would otherwise be committed to almshouses. The number of 
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children thus cared for at the close of the last fiscal year was 129. 
The institution is conducted upon the plan of placing the children 
in private families as rapidly as possible. All children placed in 
private families are periodically visited, and their welfare is con- 
stantly guarded by the officers of the State Public School. No re- 
ligious discrimination is made. Children are placed in families 
corresponding with the denominational affiliation of their parents, 
when that fact is known. In case it is not known, children are 
freely and impartially placed either in Catholic or Protestant fam- 
ilies. From the opening of the school in December, 1886, to Octo- 
ber, 1890, the number of children received at the State Public 
School was 380. Of those, 93 were remaining in the school at the 
latter date, the others having, with few exceptions, been placed in 
private homes to the mutual advantage of both themselves and their 
foster parents. 

The Reform School.— \n 1866 the State Reform School was organ 
ized, and was located at the State capital. In 18go0 it was trans- 
ferred to the city of Red Wing. The buildings consist of a main 
building, two cottages, and a beautiful fire-proof building for the 
use of the girls. The last-mentioned building is over a quarter of a 
mile from the buildings occupied by the boys. A complete mental, 
moral, physical, and industrial training is provided. The annual 
expenditures for the support of the institution are about $55,000, of 
which the school itself furnishes about $10,000 from the proceeds 
of various industries. In 1868 the number of inmates of the Reform 
School was 36; in 1872, 106; in 1892, 287. 

The Soldiers’ Home.— This institution is well equipped and well 
conducted. ‘The provision for the care of the veterans is more elabo- 
rate than is usually made by individual States. The number of 
inmates was 63 in the year 1888,—the first year during which the 
institution was in operation,—and, at the close of the fiscal year 
1892, 146. 

In addition to the establishment of the Soldiers’ Home, the State 
of Minnesota, like New Jersey, Ohio, and Rhode Island, has pro- 
vided a “ Soldiers’ Relief Fund.”’ This fund is provided by a tax 
levy of one-tenth of one per cent. upon all the taxable property in 
the State. The disbursements so far made from this fund are as 
follows : — 
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For 1887-88 
For 1888-59 . 
For 1889-99 


$13,571.57 
34,082.79 
40,01 2.02 
For 1890-9! . 51,500.66 
For 1891-92 . 39,370.42 


Total $185,437.86 
The total number of applications for this relief has been 2,647. 
The number of applications from Aug. 12, 1890, to July 31, 1892, 
has aggregated 1,283, classified as follows: ex-soldiers, 882; sol 


diers’ widows, 360; soldiers’ dependent parents, 27; guardians of 


soldiers’ orphans, 14. The number of beneficiaries on the réll July 


31, 1892, was 586, receiving a monthly average of $5.50 each. For 
February, 1892, there were 668 recipients on the roll, receiving an 
average of $6.75 each. 

Improvements in Prison Disctipline.— Wuring the past two years 
advances have been made in the establishment of a reformatory 
discipline at the State prison: First, by the action of the governor 
in establishing a conditional pardon system. ‘This action was taken 
on recommendation of a committee of the State Board of Correc 
tions and Charities. The system went into effect June 1, 1892; 
ind up to October 31 six men had received conditional pardons. 
This action of the governor was a new departure in penology with 
out precedent; but thus far it has met with no unfavorable criti 
cism, and has largely stopped the pressure for pardons. 

Second, by the establishment by the board of managers, in ac 
cordance with the governor’s instructions, of a system of grades and 
marks in the State prison. The men are now divided into three 
grades. ‘The first-grade men wear gray suits, the second-grade 
men checked suits, and the third-grade men wear stripes. ‘The first 
and second grade men eat in the dining-room, with some small dif 
ferences in diet; while the third-grade men eat in their cells. The 
first and second grade men receive a more liberal good-time allow 
ince than the third-grade men, and receive a larger number of privi- 
leges. 

Third, by the appointment of a State agent for the assistance of 
discharged prisoners, whose duty it is to find employment in ad- 
vance for prisoners about to be discharged, and to place them di- 
rectly in situations with employers who will not discharge them on 
account of their previous prison record. 
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‘The results of this system are very encouraging. ‘They are seen 
in an improved disposition on the part of the convicts, and in a dim- 
inution of efforts to secure the pardons of convicts by means of out- 
side influence. A small number of men find their way into the 
third grade, and show a disposition to resist the new order of things ; 
and the result is simply to deprive them of their privileges, and the 
better class of convicts lend no countenance to these rebellious in- 
dividuals. 

Almshouses.— The almshouses of the State of Minnesota are 
generally well conducted. ‘Thirty of the eighty counties in the State 
have public almshouses. The almshouse of Ramsey County is an 
institution of merit. The total number of inmates of poorhouses in 
the year 1890 was 702; in 1891, 713. ‘The average number was 348 
for the year 1890, and 385 for the year 1891. 

Pauperism.— Vhe ratio of pauperism in Minnesota is very low. 
The census of 1890 shows that there are in the United States 1,106 
almshouse paupers in a million inhabitants, while Minnesota has 
only 280 ina million. ‘This record is in marked contrast with that 
of the older States. For example, New Hampshire has 3,036 alms- 
house paupers in a million inhabitants; Massachusetts, 2,110; New 
York, 1,713; Pennsylvania, 1,646; Ohio, 2,015. Among neighbor- 
ing States: Illinois has 1,410; Lowa, 848; Missouri, 888; Kansas, 
416. Of the North Central States, only North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska have so low a ratio as Minnesota. This favorable 
condition is partly due to the fact that Minnesota has no insane in 
almshouses. 

We have no reliable statistics as to the number of outdoor paupers 
in other States, except Massachusetts. ‘There were in that State, 
Jan. 1, 1891 (excluding insane paupers), 6,018 paupers receiving full 
support, and 18,797 receiving partial support; total, 24,815 paupers. 
There were in Minnesota at the same date 814 paupers receiving 
full support, and 5,467 receiving partial support; total, 6,281 
paupers. The ratios were as follows : — 


NUMBER OF PAUPERS IN A MILLION INHABITANTS. 


Massachusetts. Minnesota. 
Fully supported. . ....... o% 2,684 625 
Partly supported ........ a : 8,396 4,200 


Totals . . eeu , . 11,080 4,825 
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While the whole number of paupers in other States cannot be 
detinitely ascertained, the relative amount of pauperism may be 
roughly inferred from the amount spent in relieving the poor. The 
following is the annual expenditure for each inhabitant in the States 
named (excluding maintenance of insane in State institutions) 
Massachusetts, 1890-91, 67.8 cents; New York, 1890, 55.3 cents; 


Ohio, 1891, 32.1 cents; Michigan, 
1889, 37.8 cents; Indiana, 1890-91 


Pennsylvania, 1890, 33.4 cents; 


, 36.7 cents; Illinois, 1889, 35.9 


Minnesota, 1891, 23 


cents; Wisconsin, 1889, 24.2 cents; 3.7 cents for 


each inhabitant of the State. 

The census of 1890 makes a favorable showing 
every department of corrections and charities. ‘The 
convicts in a million inhabitants is as follows (see 
No. 31): 


for this State in 
number of State 


Census Bulletin, 


In the United States a ee at” : e ; 
In the “ North Central Division” (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas) 


In Minnesota 


Minnesota has less than half as many convicts as the average. 
Only six States have a better record: Maine, 257; New Hampshire, 


308; Vermont, 274; Wisconsin, 314; Lowa, 326; and South Dakota, 


295; while New York has 1,365; Illinois, 538; 


Kansas, 643; and 

California, 1.698, in a million inhabitants. 
Che number of county jail prisoners in a million inhabitants is as 

follows (see Census Bul etin, No. 95) :— 

In the United States es 

In the “ North Central Division” 

In Minnesota 


Minnesota has a little more than half as many jail prisoners, in 
proportion to her population, as the average. 
a better record: Vermont, 90; Maryland, 
North Dakota, 136; while Maine has 457 ; 


ndiana, 
212; Wisconsin, 205: Kansas, 303; Montana, 1,460; and Cali 
fornia, 565, in a million. 


Only four States have 


156; Ohio, 137; and 
I 


Virginia, go5 ; 


The number of inmates of juvenile reformatories in a _ million 
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inhabitants in those States having reform schools is as follows 
(see Census Bulletin, No. 72) 


In the United States (26 States). . +28 
In the “ North Central Division” (except North onl South Dakota) . 2% 
In Minnesota. ee b ant. eee : ; 218 


Minnesota has just two-thirds as many juvenile delinquents as the 
average. Only six States that have juvenile reformatories have as 
low a ratio of inmates of juvenile reformatories as Minnesota 
Illinois, 100; Missouri, 134; Kansas, 146; Kentucky, 147; Louisi 
ana, 77; and California, 171; but several of these States make 
inadequate provision for their delinquent children: Connecticut has 
$39 ina million inhabitants; New Jersey, 421; Ohio, 416; Michi 
gan, 332; and Colorado, 371. 

The number of almshouse paupers in a million inhabitants is as 
follows (see Census Bulletin, No. go): 


In the United States BAAS “ee renee Se Oe ec Ok ge ee 
In the “ North Central Division _ eas ah A ene 
In Minnesota . eee te eee ee ee 280 


Minnesota has less than one-fourth as many almshouse paupers as 
the average. Only eleven States have as low a ratio: North Dakota, 
192; South Dakota, 161; Nebraska, 275; Colorado, 211; New 
Mexico, 7; Idaho, 237; Washington, 203; Florida, 61 ; Arkansas, 
198; Louisiana, tog; and ‘Texas 208, in a million inhabitants. But 
no one of these States (except, perhaps, Colorado and Nebraska) 
makes adequate provision for its paupers. New Hampshire has 
3.036 almshouse paupers in a million inhabitants ; Pennsylvania, 
1,646; Maryland, 1,534; Ohio, 2,015; lowa, 848; Kansas, 416 
Kentucky, 849; Nevada, 940; and California, 2,152, in a_ million 
inhabitants. 

The number of State convicts out of each million white males of 
voting age is as follows (see Census Bulletins, Nos. 31 and 194): 


All Native Foreign 
classes. born. born. 
In the United States,. . . fie ee 2,108 1,671 
In the “ North Central Division,” eae hs Ai a 1,678 gi6 
e.g 6 ee te ue Se 1,686 706 


It appears from this statement that the proportion of criminals 
among the foreign-born males of voting age in Minnesota is less 
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than half that of the United States, and is also less than half that of 
the native-born inhabitants of Minnesota. ‘The statistics of county 
jails show similar facts, the proportions between native and foreign 
prisoners being nearly the same as in the State prisons, 

the number of insane persons in a million inhabitants is as fol 


lows (Census Bulletin not yet published) 


In the United States, 1,698 
In the “ North Central” States, “hee 1,64) 
In Minnesota, d ye 1,609 


There has been a popular impression that Minnesota had more 
than the average amount of insanity, but this is not the case. The 
ratio of insanity in Minnesota is a little less than the average in th 
United States, though it is a little more than the average ratio of the 
* North Central” States. 


he States of California and New York have each 2,976 insane 


in a million inhabitants: Massachusetts, 2,732; New Jersey, 2,188 


Wisconsin, 2,083; Ohio, 2,070; Michigan, 1,780; and _ Illinois, 


17 39. 

The “ North Central” States which have a lower ratio than Min 
nesota are lowa, 1,675: Indiana, 1,500; Missouri, 1,279; Kansas 
1,259; North Dakota, 1,215; South Dakota, 943; and Nebraska, 
882. 

Minnesota shows a higher ratio of insanity than some of th 
neighboring States, because she makes fuller provision for her in 
sane than other States. Minnesota is the only State in the Union, 
except, perhaps, California, which is making provision for all of he 
insane in State institutions, without any charge back upon counti 
or individuals. Other States, notably New York, Ohio, and Indiat 
are striving to reach the Minnesota standard; but still have many 
insane persons in county asylums or almshouses or in private fami 
lies. In view of these facts, the ratio of insanity in Minnesota does 
not appear to be excessive. 

In the year 1872 the total population of the State charitable and 
correctional institutions was 573. At the close of the fiscal year, 
A.D. 1892, that population had increased to 3,836. 

Recent Advances.— At the last session of the State legislature an 
act was passed providing a new code, regulating the construction 


and management of county jails. Among the important features of 
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this act is the provision for the appointment of a matron, who shal! 
have sole charge of all female prisoners ; the strict requirement that 
the sexes shall be separated; that no child shall be allowed to come 
in contact with adult prisoners; and that all prisoners shall be kept 
strictly separated from one another. Under this act, no contract for 
the construction of any county jail is valid, unless the plans for the 
building have been approved by the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities. By this act provision was also made for the erection 
of district jails for districts comprising more than one county, when, 
in the judgment of the authorities, each county in such district was 
not able to provide and maintain a proper jail, independently of 
other counties. ‘The erection of the district jails will be a measure 
of great value and importance. At the same session of the legisla- 
ture an act was passed which provided a new and greatly improved 
method for the commitment of persons alleged to be insane. ‘The 
act also provided for the effectual supervision by the public of «ll 
private institutions for the care of insane patients. Another pro- 
vision of the act gave authority to the board of trustees of hos- 
pitals for the insane to procure board for the chronic insane in 
private families. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


las [az | 3 
= | oe 3 
pate & ve Y 
ail oe. ~S 
NAME. LocaTIon. 2 we a 2 Py 
c a — we 
S g . 3 U8 "a 
Sse | §8$: |] 35 
62% Lam ie) 
& 2) ~ 
Hospital for Imsane, . . . . . ... - St. Peter, $775,500 | $155,800 #355.090 
Hospital forInsane, . .....e+-..- Rochester, §71,400 | 179,500 396,839 
Hospital for Insane, . . . . +... Fergus Falls, 295,300 | 53,600 495733 
* = Se en = 
| 
Total Insane, es i». & w arte lett | $1,642,200 | $388,900 $801,662 
Soldiers’ Home, . : a eS ark Fortec | | 224,300 | 38,700 | 51,512 
School for Deaf, . i oa ° Faribau | 288,200 | 37,300 | §4,93! 
School for Blind, ° Se ; Faribault, 78,000 | 14,700 | 14,143 
School for Feeble-minded, . ge ee Faribault, 218,800 | 52,600 111,830 
School for Dependent Children, a — Owatonna, 152,100 | 23,200 | 47,065 
School for State Reform, . , ‘ : Red Wing, 363,400 | 54,200 | 106,939 
State Reformatory, . . . . - . . + St, Cloud, 196,900 | 38,700 | 45,53" 
State Prison, . . . . a a Sa ee Stillwater, 906,200 56,900 119,555 
— a — — os = _— 
| *$4,070,100 | $705,200 | $1,353,718 


* Per inventories of State institutions July 31, 1892. 
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The State Board of Corrections and Charities.— The efficiency and 


excellent tone of the State institutions for the care of the dependent, 
delinquent, and criminal classes are largely due to the careful and 
capable supervision of such institutions by the State Board of Cot 
rections and Charities. This Board was created by an act of the 
legislature, approved on the second day of March, a.p. 1883. ‘The 
Board consists of six persons appointed by the governor, with the 


advice and consent of the State senate. ‘The law provides that not 


more than three members of the Board shall belong to the same 
political party. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BY GOVERNOR J. M, STONE, 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
from the State treasury: 


Year Approximate Annual Ap 
institutions Organised. Value of Plant. propriation 


State Lenatic Asylum, Jackson, wise 1842 $7 50,000 $92,500 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Jackson, 1856 25,000 
Institute for the Blind,. . . . . . . 1855 7,361 
East Mississippi Insane Asylum, Meridian, 1884 ¢ 34,500 
“State Penitentiary, Jackson, . . . . 1836 5 — 

Charity Hospital, Vicksburg, .... . 1866 
Natchez Hospital, Natchez, . . . jas 1870 


17,180 


7 5,000 7,500 
7 5,000 5,000 


No dependants are kept in institutions of other States. 

lhe State contributes to the support of the hospitals at Vicksburg 
and Natchez. ‘The present annual appropriation from the State 
treasury to that at Vicksburg is $7,500, and to that at Natchez 
$5,000. ‘The cities, respectively, furnish the rest. 

here has been no important legislation during the past two 
years on these affairs, except that a large portion of the buildings of 
the lunatic asylum at Jackson was destroyed by fire, involving a loss 
of more than $100,000, which appropriation was made by the legis- 
lature; and the buildings have been replaced and refurnished. 

Each county has its jail and poorhouse. ‘The jails are generally 
safe and comparatively comfortable, some of them quite expensive, 


* Self-sustaining by appropriation. 
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and very comfortable, while others are less so, and a few quite in 
ferior and uncomfortable, the last in the poorer counties, and 
generally with few inmates. 

At Natchez there are two orphans’ homes, one under the con 
trol of and supported by the Catholics, the other by Protestants, both 
of which are doing great good, and are well appointed for a city of 
the population of Natchez. 


MISSOURI. 
BY MARY E. PERRY. 


The disorder in Missouri that attended the late war, and thi 
many changes in public administration that followed it, prevented 
the careful conservation of reports necessary to an accurate history 
of the charities and reformatory and correctional system of th« 
State. Indeed, it might be said that for eight or ten years after the 
war there was no system at all, only a crude, unorganized arrange 
ment of institutions that had grown up through instinctive, generous, 
and unscientific effort ; and even these had to be left to the liberal 
but incoherent benevolence which founded them, while a disordered 
society devoted its energies to a readjustment of itself on a ne 
basis of action. ‘The most marked feature of progress in this matte: 
is the gradual yielding of the punitive to the reformatory spirit, and 
the displacement of the resentful idea in the treatment of the un 
fortunate, the vicious, and the criminal with the benign conviction 
that seeks for their reclamation, not only as more in keeping with 
Christian precepts, but as the better economy. 

Reformatories.— Missouri ranks thirteenth among the States in 
the number of inmates in juvenile reformatories, the whole numbe1 
of such inmates on Jan. 1, 1893, being 382, an increase in the ten 
preceding years which is not as great in proportion as the increase 
in the State’s population in the same period. ‘There are three in 
stitutions of this kind: the State Reform School for Boys at Boon 
ville, opened in 1889, and in which down to the present time 243 
boys have been received; the Industrial School for Girls at Chilli 
cothe, established in 1887, and in which 22 girls have been received 
down to the present time; and the House of Refuge in St. Louis, 
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for both boys and girls, in which there were on the ist of January, 
1893, 190 boys, 160 white and 30 colored, — and 66 girls, making 
together 256 inmates. Prior to the establishment of the Boys’ 
Reform School at Boonville the State made no etfort for the refor 
mation and reclamation of wayward and abandoned boys ; and those 
inder sixteen years of age convicted of crime were simply sent to 
jail, from which they came out worse than when they went in. 

/nsane.— ‘The State has three asylums for insane persons, — No. 1 
it Fulton, No. 2 at St. Joseph, and No. 3 at Nevada, being num 
bered in the order of their establishment. In addition to these. 
there is the St. Louis Lunatic Asylum at St. Louis, under control of 
the municipal authorities, and supported chiefly by the city, but 
partly by State appropriations. ‘The whole number of inmates in 
these four institutions on the tst of January, 1893, was 1,942, — 568 
n No. r at Fulton, 541 in No. 2 at St. Joseph, 312 in No. 3 at 
Nevada, and 521 in the St. Louis Asylum. 

Hlospitals, The State has no hospital for the treatment of the 
unfortunate sick who are unable to pay the expenses of their own 
treatment. But, happily, ample provision for such cases exists in the 
municipal, church, individually endowed, and other establishments. 
which humane persons and associations have established. ‘There are 
twenty-seven of these, showing on the tst of January, 1893, a total 


of 2,108 patients under treatment, and an aggregate of 34,332 per 


¢ 
sons treated in them during the year 1892, the estimated popula 


tion of the State being 2,801,978. ‘Their names are: the St. Louis 
City Hospital, having on the ist of January, 1893, 439 patients 
the St. Louis Female Hospital, 208 patients; the Mullanphy Hos 
pital in St. Louis, 108 -patients; the Missouri Pacific Hospital, es 
tablished and supported by the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
for the treatment of its employees, 185 patients; the Homceopathic 
Hospital, 48 patients; the Missouri Baptist Sanitarium, 59 patients 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Hospital, 39 patients, and with a record of 453 
patients treated during the twenty-five years of its existence ; the 
Rebekah Hospital, 27 patients; the Evangelical Lutheran Hospital, 
7o patients; the St. Louis Children’s Hospital, 45 patients; the 
Protestant Hospital Association, 20 patients; the Martha Parsons 
ree Hospital for children, 25 patients; St. John’s Catholic Hos 
pital, 45 patients; St. Ann’s Lying-in Hospital, 4o patients; St 
Mary’s Infirmary, 100 patients; the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, 207 
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patients ; the Beaumont Hospital, 7 patients ; the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, 75 patients; the Woman’s Hospital, 4 patients. These 
hospitals are all in the city of St. Louis. In addition there are 
located in other parts of the State: the second Missouri Pacitic 
Hospital at Kansas City, 81 patients; St. Joseph’s Hospital at Kan 
sas City, 40 patients; the Children’s Free Hospital at Kansas City, 
20 patients; the Kansas City Hospital in Kansas City, 164 patients 
the German Hospital at Kansas City, 45 patients; All Saints’ Hos 
pital at Kansas City, 52 patients; the Corby Hospital at St. Joseph, 
30 patients; Ensworth Hospital, St. Joseph, 157 patients: and the 
City Hospital at Hannibal, 10 patients. 

In the list of institutions in St. Louis here named, several are the 
product of individual benefactions which shed fragrant memories 
around the names of their benevolent founders: the Mullanphy Hos 
pital, established sixty-five years ago by the honored citizen whose 
name it bears, and whose usefulness is attested by the fact that there 
were treated in it, free of charge, in the year 1892, 2,912 patients 
St. Ann’s Hospital, founded seventy years ago, through the munifi 
cence of Mrs. Ann Biddle, and furnishing treatment and relief in that 
time to 14,500 patients ; and the Martha Parsons Free Hospital for 
Children, founded nine years ago as the Augusta Free Hospital for 
Children, but having changed its name to be a monument to the wife 
of Mr. Charles Parsons, who gave it a liberal bounty. The institution 
has been fortunate in enlisting the sympathy and active support of 
many wealthy and influential ladies of St. Louis, and they are en 
deavoring now to provide a home in the country where the unfortu 
nate little ones brought to it may have the benefit of fresh air in the 
summer season. The other hospitals have been founded and organ 
ized through the associated effort of churches and philanthropic 
individuals ; and it will not be considered inappropriate to remark 
in this place that this spirit of associated benevolence in St. Louis, 
already strong and active, grows with the necessities for its efforts, 
and contemplates no such thing as rest as long as human suffering 
calls on it for relief. The Rebekah is a woman’s hospital, and the 
result of woman’s effort, having been founded and built up through 
the exertions of charitable and enterprising ladies who sought to 
provide in it an establishment where sick and injured women might 
have comfortable accommodations and the best medical treatment 
without being taken to the general City Hospital. 
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Asvlums.— \n addition to the three State Asylums for the Insane 
and the St. Louis Lunatic Asylum, the State School for the Blind 


in St. Louis, having in 1892 105 pupils, and the State Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Fulton, having 282 inmates, there are many 


other establishments of refuge and shelter, founded by individual 
and associated effort, and maintained by voluntary contributions, 
which embrace in their generous scope all the conditions of human 
distress not provided for in the public cleemosynary system. Many 
of these are comparatively young, the product of that sympathetic 
awakening which has exhibited itself so conspicuously in the last 
two decades; and it is gratifying to observe that the good they are 
doing is constantly provoking the organization of others. 

In St. Louis one of the most venerable and most useful of these 
institutions is the St. Louis Protestant Orphan Asylum, founded in 
1834 by Mrs. Ann Perry. Its beginning, like that of many other 
beneficent institutions, was small and humble,— a one-story building 
with six orphan children; but it had an expanding field to work in, 
and it possessed a spirit equal to the increasing demands on it. 
And now its seat is at Webster Groves, a charming suburban town 
ten miles from St. Louis, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, where it 
owns a group of buildings in the Queen Anne style, in the midst of 
spacious and beautiful grounds, valued at $81,000. It had on the 
ist of January, 1893, 87 orphans within its sheltering walls. 

he Blind Girls’ Home, the work of the St. Louis Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, takes unfortunate girls for life, if they desire to 
remain. It is less than twenty years old, and contained on the first 
day of the present year 13 inmates. 

The German Evangelical Orphan’s Home, located at Des Peres, 
fifteen miles from St. Louis, in a beautiful rural district, contains 
84 inmates. ‘The Methodist Orphan’s Home, which is something 
over twenty years old, has 35 inmates. 

lhe Memorial Home for the Aged, first opened in 1882, is an- 
other product of the St. Louis Women’s Christian Association. _ It 
had on the 1st of January, 1893, 55 inmates, one of whom had just 
vindicated his claim to the benefits of the institution by celebrating 
his one hundred and fifth birthday. ‘This establishment and the 
St. Louis Protestant Orphan Asylum, already noticed, owe no small 
share of their success to the Sanitary Commission of St. Louis, in- 


stituted during the Civil War for the relief of sick and wounded 
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Union soldiers, and which, after the close of the war, divided the un- 
expended funds in its hands among other charitable societies en- 
gaged in permanent work. The St. Louis Protestant Orphan Asy 
lum received from the Sanitary Commission the Soldiers’ Home at 
Webster Groves, which the Commission had no further use for: and 
the Memorial Home for the Aged received from it $10,000 in money 
on the condition, promptly complied with, that twice as much more 
should be obtained within a given time from other sources. 

The Home of the Friendless, founded in 1853, had on the rst 
of January, 1893, 66 inmates, all old ladies. The Home for Aged 
and Infirm Israelites, founded ten years ago, has 28 inmates. 

Bethesda Home, with its two branches, the Maternity and the 
Bethesda Foundling Asylum, was founded a little over three years 
ago, on the simple basis of faith and prayer for its support; and, al- 
though it has grown and expanded until its expenses for maintaining 
three houses and providing for an increasing number of beneficiaries 
are large, it has not abandoned its rule of trust in God for what it 
needs, nor has it failed of a generous support. It has 50 inmates, 11 
in the Home for Aged Women, 30 infants in the Foundling Asylum, 
and 9 patients in the Maternity. 

The St. Louis Deaconess Home, opened in 1890, has g inmates. 
The White Cross Home, a Protestant asylum and reformatory for 
betrayed girls, was opened in 1888, and has now 11 inmates. 

The Home for the Aged, established twenty-four years ago, and 
maintained by the Little Sisters of the Poor, has afforded shelter 
and support to 1,500 persons during its existence, and has now 270 
old persons within its hospitable walls. 

The Christian Orphans’ Home, opened in 1889, and supported by 
Christian churches in Missouri and Illinois, has 20 children in its 
charge. The Baptist Orphan’s Home has 49 children. The Epis- 
copal Orphans’ Home, one of the oldest in the State, having been 
founded in 1843, has 62 children. The Evangelical Lutheran Hos- 
pital has 25 children. The St. Joseph’s Catholic Orphan Asylum 
for Boys, established in 1841, has 150 inmates. The St. Louis 
Colored Orphans’ Home, established in 1888 by the Harper Branch 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 32 inmates. The 
German Protestant Orphans’ Home, founded in 1858, has 283 
inmates. The Girls’ Industrial Home, established more than thirty 


years ago, has cared for 8,500 helpless girls, and has now 64 in its 
charge, 
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/n the State outside St. Louis.—The Christian Orphans’ School 


and Home at Fulton has an average of 110 inmates. ‘The Camden 


The Central 
Wesleyan Orphans’ Home at Warrensburgh has 50 children in its 


Point Orphans’ Home and School has 120 inmates. 


care. ‘The Home of the Friendless at Springfield has been in 
existence several years, but no report has been received from it. 
‘The Home of the Friendless at Hannibal, founded in 1876, has 15 
inmates. ‘The South Side Day Nursery has 19 inmates. 

Other Charitable /nstitutions. — Besides the homes, asylums, and 
refuges named above there are other establishments which, without 
conspicuous buildings, do a great deal of helpful work in relief of 
suffering. One of the oldest and most efficient and useful of these 
is the Provident Association in St. Louis, composed chiefly of men 
of means, which sends its agents to the abodes of sick and destitute 
families, and distributes thousands of dollars’ worth of food, clothing, 
and fuel, exerting itself most actively in the winter months, when 
the calls of distress are most urgent. 

There is a Confederate Soldiers’ Home at Higginsville, founded 
and chiefly supported by the Daughters of the Confederacy, where 
disabled Confederate soldiers are cared for. 


The Marie Consilu Deaf-mute Institute in St. Louis, partly chari- 


table, has 35 inmates. ‘The Women’s Training School, a branch of 
the St. Louis Women’s Christian Association, has 421 inmates; and 
the Women’s Exchange, the Decorative Art Society, the Queen's 
Daughters, the King’s Daughters, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Protective 
Society for Women and Children, the Mission Free Schools, the 
Rose Shoe Fund, the Women’s Humane Society of Missouri, the 
Women’s Relief Corps, the Twelve Aid Society, the Children’s 
Golden Chain Humane Society, the Working-girl’s Self-culture Club, 
the Working-girl’s Free Library, the Mary and Martha Society for 
relieving the poor, the Hygienic Sanitarium, diet-kitchens and dis- 
pensaries, may all be reckoned as auxiliaries in the vast work of 
benevolence. 

A/mshouses.— There are eighty-eight almshouses in as many coun- 
ties in the State, having in them an aggregate of 2,603 paupers, 
an increase of gor in the last ten years. Eighteen counties have 
none. 


Prisons.— There is but one penitentiary in the State. It is located 
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at Jefferson City, the State capital, and contained on Jan. 1, 1893. 
1,709 convicts. On the same date there were 715 prisoners in the 
county jails. In 1890 the whole number of prisoners in the State 
prison and county jails of the State was 2,833,— 2,687 men, and 146 
women; and the number charged with homicide was 233. ‘Th 
growing public sentiment of the last twenty years in favor of miti 
gating the hard lot of convict prisoners has brought about an aboli- 
tion of the whipping of women for punishment, and the introduction 
of other gentle features in the prison discipline. Ex-Governo: 
Francis, in a humane spirit which reveals an intelligent recognition 
of the true prison management of the future, recommended in his 
last message that the price paid for convict labor by contractors be 
increased to 50 or 75 cents per capita a day, and that 10 cents a 
day of the earnings of every convict be set apart for himself or his 
family. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


| 
| 


during 


LocaTION. 


erating expenses 
of institutions for 
past fiscal year 
past fiscal year 


Total cost of insti- 
tutions, 1893 
inmates 


Of 


| 


State Prison, . . . -— . « | Jefferson City, $692,144.90 $51,556.84 


Insane Asylum, No.1, . ae ‘ Fulton, 771,431.80 41,888.24 


Insane Asylum, No.2, .. . © 3 St. Joseph, 602,672.24 32,676.89 197,465 


Insane Asylum, No.3, .... . Nevada, 380,000.00 41,334-72 113,880 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum, . « | Fulton, 
' 
| 165,000.00 27,988.00 49,515 


259,562.56 56,432.32 140,305 
Blind Asylum, .... . ‘ ‘ St. Louis, 


Boys’ Reformatory, . . . “-s Boonville, 58,000.00 23,146.88 39,055 


Industrial Home for Girls, . f 3 Chillicothe, 40,000.00 3344-56 2,920 


apes | 
| 


Total, . $2,968,811.50 | $278,868.45 | 1,950,775 
| 
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MONTANA. 


Zhe /nsane.— The Insane Asylum at Warm Springs, State of Mon 
tana, is under the control of Drs. Mitchell and Mussigbrod. In the 
year 1891, in accordance with Section 8 of * An Act to provide for 
the care and keeping of the insane,” the Governor of the State of 
Montana advertised by bids for keeping the insane of the State. 

\t a special meeting of the Board of Commissioners for the In 
sane, held on the third day of April, 1891, proposals, transmitted to 
said Board, were canvassed by them, and the bid furnished by Drs. 
Mitchell and Mussigbrod accepted. 

There were 195 inmates at the time of the adoption of the contract, 
166 men, 29 women. ‘The number of patients admitted since the 
third day of April, 1891, up to and including the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1892, was 126 males and 26 females. ‘The number discharged, 
died, and escaped was 95, besides 13 who were removed by their 
friends. 

The cost of the care, custody, keeping, nursing, medical attend- 
ance, and clothing of the insane was, prior to the adoption of the 


above-mentioned contract, $8 per capita per week, which money was 


paid by the State: whereas the adoption of the contract, which 
specified the payment of $7 per capita per week, would lessen the 
expense $1 per week, making a difference of $52 per year for each 
patient. 

Zhe Prison, On the admission of the Territory of Montana to the 
Union, the prison, together with twenty acres of ground, and all out 
buildings erected thereon, became the property of the State of Mon- 
ana by gift from the United States. In February, 1890, a contract 
for the keeping and maintaining of all State prisoners was entered 
into between the state and Messrs. Conley and McTague at the rate 
of 70 cents per capita per diem for the first one hundred and 65 
cents per capita per diem for all over that number. 

We find that the increase of prisoners for the year 1892 is almost 
double the number of prisoners convicted during the year 1889, 
while the expense for caring and maintaining them for the month 
ending Nov. 1, 1892, is more than double that for the month ending 
Nov. 1, 1889. 


Reckoning on this basis, it is fair to presume that the number of 
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prisoners for the next fiscal year, ending Dec. 1, 1893, will exceed 
375, While the expense of keeping the same will probably amount to 
the sum of $100,000; and the expense for the fiscal year ending 


Dec. 1, 1894, $125,000. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A. W. CLARKE, 


The Nebraska legislature closed its biennial session the rst of 
April with extremely unsatisfactory results. All efforts failed to 
provide for a State Board of Charities. The general method of con 
trol of our State institutions is bad, and probably worse than in any 
other State in the Union, They are all under the control of the 
Board of Public Lands and Buildings, which is composed of the fol 
lowing officers : Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings, Secre 
tary of State, State Treasurer, and Attorney-General. The Home 
of the Friendless and the Industrial Home for unfortunate women 
have, however, special societies, with each a board of trustees to 
assist in the management of these institutions. The Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings has entire charge of all the others, and has so 
much other business it has no time to give the necessary attention 
to them. ‘The way is opened, therefore, to corruption, cruelty, and 
criminal mismanagement, which have been the inevitable results for 
years past. 

Tens of thousands of dollars have been squandered and stolen. 
Institutions have been located where they ought not to have been, 
through selfish schemes of politicians and land speculators, who 
sought positions and money rather than the good of the people. 

Our last legislature seemed totally incapable of comprehending the 
situation. ‘They held up their hands in horror when they found out 
that these sums of money had been squandered and gross misman- 
agement of institutions had prevailed in the past. ‘They appointed 
a committee to investigate, and passed resolutions of censure, and 
then instituted impeachment proceedings against the State officers. 
They appropriated $15,000 to pay expenses of the impeachment trial. 
But it seemed never to dawn upon them that such things were the 
inevitable results of our present method of control. Our State con- 
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stitution prohibits the creation of any additional State officers, and 
makes it impossible that a State Board of Charities should be consti 
tuted. Our last legislature refused to do anything towards a change 
in the constitution ; and things must go on, therefore, as they have 
been going until there is a denser population in the State, and the 
people realize the necessity of choosing law-makers who are not un 


principled oftice-seekers. 


State Penitentiary. A recent visit to the Nebraska penitentiary 


revealed a condition of things in the building which was a matter of 


great surprise. The building is in a fearful condition. ‘The floors 
are worn out. As one walks across the warden’s office, the boards 
creak under his feet, and in places sink down from one-half to three 
fourths of an inch, so that one is in danger of going through the floor. 
rhe plastering is off from the ceiling of the chapel. The walls are 
black from smoke and from water that has run down from the roof, 
The wards occupied by prisoners are gloomy, and as unhomelike and 
unpleasant as can well be imagined, — plastering off from the ceiling 
of the leaking roof, the laths black and decayed by years of exposure. 
Che floor is rough; and there are great cracks between the boards 
in which the dust and dirt of years have accumulated, which cannot 
be cleaned out, and where vermin have every chance of seclusion. 

No money has been appropriated for four years past to make re- 
pairs upon this building. It is a shame and disgrace that a building 
should be allowed to remain in such an uncivilized condition, 

There seems to be no idea in the minds of our law-makers of 


reformation connected with prison life. It is a penal institution, but 


i 


should also be reformatory. ‘The surroundings there are such that 


the moral effect is anything but uplifting. As a matter of fact, pris 
oners go out of the institutions with such bitterness in their hearts 
and cursing upon their lips that there seems to be little hope of their 
reformation afterwards. 

The ideas of charity, human kindness, and Christian principles of 
reformation and moral elevation, seem to have no place whatever in 
connection with this institution. The only thing prominent there is 
the contract labor system. Every prisoner is required to work in the 
shop or factory where it is possible for him to make the largest 
returns to the contractor. When the hard day’s labor is ended, he is 
required to spend the rest of the time amid the uncivilized surround- 
ings of the miserable building. 
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It is now well known that a vast amount of mismanagement in 
this institution and inhuman treatment in the dark cell have pre- 
vailed during the past years. ‘These are inevitable results of our 
method of control, there being no State Board of Charities. 


TABLE 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PRISONERS RECEIVED INTO AND DISCHARGED (AND 
HOW) FROM THE PENITENTIARY IN EACH YEAR FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT, 
FEB. 22, 1869, TO AND INCLUDING Nov. 30, 1892. 
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Commuted. 
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Hospital for the Insane, Lincoln.— Nature of work carried on: 
care and treatment of acute patients. Date of establishment: by) 
legislative enactments, taking effect 1873. Cost of buildings: ap- 
proximately $350,000. Size of building: main or hospital building, 
60 x 368 feet, 4 stories, stone. Capacity: 175 males, 175 females: 
total, 350. Cost of maintenance per capita: about $243 yearly. 
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How maintained: by legislative appropriation from different tax 


levies. Method of general control: under * Board of Public Lands 


and Buildings,” consisting of State officers. Specitic control: under 


a superintendent appointed by the governor. 


Number admitted in 20 years, 2,940. Number admitted in 1892, 


200. Number recovered in 20 years, 1,171. Number recovered in 
1892, 67. Number in institution in beginning of 1892, 346. Num 
ber remaining at close of 1892, 273. ‘Total number of days’ board, 
1592. 


In Hospital 
December. 
Number 


admitted 
treated. 


Number 
Recovered 
Unimproved. 
Not Insane 
Transferred 
Remaining at 
Close of Year 
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The Asylum for the Incurable Insane.— The asylum for the incura 
ble insane is located at Hastings, Neb. ‘There is only one other 
institution, we believe, of this kind in the country; and in our judg 
ment there never ought to have been one founded. 


‘There are many 
and serious objections to it. 


Many of the inmates are depressed by 
the knowledge that they are judged incurable, and sent off to an in- 
stitution provided for the hopeless cases. The friends of the pa 
tients are also displeased with having such a sentence pronounced 
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upon them. Also upon the grounds of economy it should not have 
been established. Wards could have been provided near the acute 
patients, or in buildings upon the same grounds separate from each 
other, and thus have saved a great deal of expense. 

The location at Hastings was secured through political intluence 
and land speculators ; and the people of the community want it to re 
main in character just as it is, because the great majority of insane 
patients are pronounced chronic and incurable, and already this 
institution has the largest number of inmates of any in the State, 
and within a short period will probably have two or three times as 
many patients as either of the others. ‘The building is well situated, 
and its construction was planned after the best models in this coun 
try. It is constructed on the dormitory system, which is a great 
improvement over the old system, and, while the cottage system may 
be better, yet this is such a great improvement upon the old that w 
shall not expect to adopt the cottage system for a great many years 
yet, at least. 

In the * Associate Ward” the patients are brought together during 
the day from two of the sleeping wards adjoining. ‘This ** Associate 
Ward” receives light and ventilation from outside windows on both 
sides of the ward. ‘The sun, therefore, shines in the wards a con 


siderable proportion of each day. ‘The sleeping wards are con 


structed, as far as light and ventilation are concerned, upon exactly 
the same plan. From twenty to forty patients sleep in one ward 
with little or no disturbance every night. It occasionally becomes 
necessary to put a patient into one of the smaller rooms, which are 
at the end of the sleeping ward. 


The building is so well lighted and ventilated that it has an air of 
cheerfulness. 

In the wards for women are pictures, plants, and flowers ; and 
everything appears homelike, the effects of which must be good fo: 
the patients. 

Asvlum for the Chronic Insane, Hastings.— Nature of work carried 
on: care and treatment of chronic cases. The dormitory and asso- 
ciate dining-room system has been chosen as preferable for this class 
of patients. Each dormitory contains 25 single beds, and each 
dining-room (one for the male and one for the female patients) has 
a seating capacity for 200. Size of building: a three-story brick 
structure, with stone basement and five wings in rear extending from 
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main building (each 30 x tro feet.) Capacity of building 
males and 200 females. Cost of building: $134,988.63. Cost of 
maintenance, per capita, per day: $0.66. ‘Total cost of institution 
from its founding (Dec. 29, 1888) till April 1, 1893: $380,298.63 
Potal cost of current expenses for 1892: $47,475.63. Total cost 
from Jan. 1, 1893, till April 1, 1893 : $15,986.08. ‘Total number of 
days’ board of inmates during the past year: 77,745. Cost p 
capita, per annum: $240.90. Nurses for patients: experienced 
attendants. Restraints for patients: Humane Restraint Company 
mitts and muff. Number of acres belonging to the institution: 16¢ 
Cash receipts from farm and stock the past year: $2,484.99. 

Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Omaha. Nature of work: edu 
cation of the deaf and dumb. Date of establishment: 1850. Cost 
of buildings: about $88,000. Capacity: 150. Cost of maintenancs 
per capita: $201.51 per year. How maintained: by direct legisla 
tive appropriation. Control: State Board of Public Lands and 
Buildings, consisting of State officers. Specific control: principal 
and steward, appointed by governor. Number admitted to date 
347- Number at close of 1892: 140. Operating expenses of 
1892: $34,000. 

Aural instruction of the semi-deaf is a special feature of the work 
of this school 

State ILndustrial School, Kearney.— This institution is organized 
and carried on under what is known as the “cottage system.” 


o) * 


Each family is assigned a building, and is under the direct supervi 


sion of a competent teacher, who is designated the “family man 


ager.” He is not only their teacher, but their guardian. He is 
responsible to the superintendent for their conduct and general 
care at all hours of the day. 

So far as possible, the inmates are arranged with reference to thei: 
size and age. One-half of the inmates attend school four hours in 
the morning, and work in the afternoon. ‘The other half work in 
the forenoon, and attend school four hours in the afternoon. 

About one hour additional instruction and study is required in the 
evening. 

The cottage system has many advantages from the fact that it is 
more like the home than any other system. It places the inmates 
more upon their honor, and inculcates more of the spirit of self-reli 


ance. It allows more freedom and larger means of physical enjoy- 
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ment. It dispenses with everything of a prison nature, and substi 
tutes good parental discipline therefor. Some one looks after the 
personal welfare of each inmate, so that none need be neglected. It 
makes family government, educational advantages, physical and 
moral training the foundation upon which to build up true man 
hood. 


The children are placed in homes, mostly among farmers. They 


are carefully looked after, and constant watch is kept over them 
afterwards by the manager of the institution. 

The school paper, the J/nudustrial School Courier, has been of 
great value in the work. The wisdom of having separate institutions 
for boys and girls has been demonstrated. 

The Industrial School for Girls is at Geneva. The opinion quite 
generally prevails that no charity institution of our State has been 
so well managed as our Industrial School at Kearney. This is 
attributed to the fact that we have the right man as superintendent. 
He has been permitted to stay there long enough to carry into effect 
his carefully prepared plans, and we earnestly hope that Mr. J. T. 
Malialieu may be retained for many years. Since the foundation of 
this institution in 1881, 850 girls have been received. 575 of them 
have been placed, most of them, in homes in the country, where 
they are doing well. The average population of the school the past 
year has been 225. The sanitary condition is excellent. There has 
been but one death since the institution was founded. Industrial 
training is made the prominent feature. 

The Home for the Friendless, Lincoln.— This institution is the place 
where orphans and neglected little ones are cared for as tenderly as 
under the parental roof, where love and sunshine and human affection 
abound. It was founded in 1882 by Christian women, and for sev- 
eral years successively was conducted from private donations. ‘The 
importance of the home and the necessity for it became well known 
throughout the State; and those in charge of it had managed af- 
fairs so well that it was not difficult to induce the legislature to take 
it up, and to make it one of the State institutions. Since that time 
there has been no failure in appropriating the needed funds for car- 
rying iton. As a State institution, it is under the Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings, but differs from the others in this: the original 
society has been perpetuated, and there is a board of women, having 
in charge all departments of the work, holding regular monthly meet 
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ings and appointing various committees, who give a vast amount of 
time in the management of all the different departments. 

(here are auxiliaries also of this society in various parts of the 
State, who send in toys and donations, and send delegates to the 
annual meeting of the State society. Mrs. J. B. Hoel, the present 
superintendent, has for the past three years given her time and 
strength to this work; and success has crowned her efforts beyond 
expectation of the most hopeful. 

Home was opened in 1892. Object: to give shelter and protec- 
tion to homeless women and children of Nebraska, and to place 
children in permanent homes. Management: under a_ board of 
directors, which acts in co-operation with the Board of Public Lands 
and Buildings of the State. It is not sectional nor political nor 
sectarian, Cost: grounds and buildings, $40,100. Average daily 
inmates: 13 


. Cost per capita daily for inmates: $0.27. The 


5 
work: 61 children placed in homes last year; 354 placed out since 


home was opened ; from 175 to 200 admitted yearly; 50 given tem- 
porary shelter annually; 216 deaths since home was opened; 70 
out of go counties have sent inmates; 1,690 have been admitted 
since home was opened. 


;OVERNMENT AND SUPERVISION OF CHARITABLE AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


. State Prisons—— General control vested in the Board of Public Lands and 


Buildings. Specific control vested in a warden appointed by the governor. 


Workhouses and County Jails and Almshouses.— General control of almshouses 
vested in the county board of commissioners or supervisors, which acts 
practically as a board of trustees. Specific control vested in superintend- 
ents appointed by the board. Specific control of jails vested in the sheriff 
of the county who appoints a jailer. 


3. Hospitals for the Insane.— General control vested in the Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings. Specific control vested in superintendent appointed 
by the governor. 


. Reformatories for Juvenile Offenders.— General control vested in the Board 
of Public Lands and Buildings. Specific control vested in superintendent 
appointed by the governor. 


5. Reformatories for Adult Offenders.— None in the State. 


9. Private Charitable Institutions— General control, none. Specific control 
vested in boards of trustees, chosen under the general charitable acts of 
the State. 
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7. Support of Institutions.— State prisons, by legislative appropriations; and 
partial hospitals for the insane, by legislative appropriations and partially 
by weekly payments, per capita, by the counties which send inmates. County 


jails and almshouses supported by county taxation. 


Private charitable in- 


stitutions supported from endowments and popular subscriptions. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


Nebraska Hospital for the Insane . 

State Penitentiary . . ‘ 

State Industrial School 

Deaf and Dumb Institute . 

Home for the Friendless 

Asylum for the Chronic Insane . 

Norfolk Hospital for the Insane 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home . ; 

Nebraska Institute for Feeble- 
minded Youth ae 

Nebraska Industrial Home 

Girls’ Industrial School 

Institution for the Blind 


LOcATION. 


Lincoln. $ 


Lincoln. 
Kearney. 
Omaha. 
Lincoln. | 


| Hastings. 
| Norfolk. 
| Grand Island. 


Beatrice. | 
Milford. 
Geneva. 

Nebraska City.| 


Total Cost of In- 
stitution to date. 


350,000.00 
450,000.00 
| 225,000.00 


85,000.00 
40,100.00 
1 34,988.63 
154,341-25 
50,960.00 


68,988.00 
46,000.00 
46,847.55 
30,700.00 


ir 
I 


Board of Inmats 
during Fiscal Ye 
Ja es 


ending Jan. 


for Fiscal 
1593 


Total No. of Days’ 


end 


$89,000.00) 112,78 5 
§0,299.20/ 123.245 
33,091.46 
34,000.00 
18,000.00 
47,47 5-63 
52,703.34 
31,209.75 


33,691.46 
26,000.00) 
12,952.45) 
300,000.00 


arvana 7 


Omaha has a patrol box and wagon 


wagons, with three teams of horses, both located at the police sta 


system, employing two 


tion. ‘The total number of signal boxes is 37, which are located 


within one-eighth of mile of each other, in the factory and tenement 


districts of the city, and more sparsely in other portions. 
Lincoln has no patrol box, but has one wagon and one team. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
from the provincial treasury : 
Year Annual 

institutions Organized. Appropriation. 
Deaf and Dumb Institution (fart/y)* go 1883 
Lunatic Asylum, eater ele Be ty $40,000 t 
Blind Asylum, Halifax, N.S., ee : goo 
Boys’ Industrial Home, . : seis 1893 2,000 
Public Hospital, St. John, . x . ‘ 3,000 
Victoria Hospital, Fredericton, ie ireos 1887 600 
St. Basile Hospital, Victoria Co., 150 
Chatham FHONRUIM, 5s ke 300 


Campbellion Hospital, gy oat ph : 150 


he dependent blind are kept in the Blind Asylum, Halifax, N.S 
No aid is granted from the State treasury to private institutions 
of any sort. 


A Boys’ Industrial Home in St. John, N.B., has been organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained from 
the State treasury : 
Year Approximate Annual Ap 
institutions Organized. Value of Plant. propriation. 
| Asylum for the Insane, . . . , 1839 $150,000 
ee a ee 1810 200,000 $10,000 
Induetai Geeoek, wk tt lt lt 1851 80,000 10,000 


$15,00c is appropriated annually for pupils at Deaf and Dumb, 
Blind, and Feeble-minded Institutions. 


* Guaranteed on building $1,000 a year for eleven years. t About 


t Annual appropriation varied. This institution receives fees from foreign patients, and has trust 
tunds. 
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NEW JERSFY. 


BY EZRA M. HUNT, M.D., SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF 
NEW JERSEY. 


The first systema.ic effort made in New Jersey to secure facts as 
to the condition of almshouses and some other charitable institutions 
was that of 1866, when a sanitary commission, of which Dr. E. M 
Hunt was president, sought to gather facts which would bear on the 
prevention of pauperism, and which would show our full duty as to 
the insane and idiotic, who were not yet cared for in the one asylum 
which had been provided. This and other circulars and inquiries 
served to awaken public attention. It resulted in no formal legisla- 
tion. Although this commission was temporary, it kept alive some 
interest in the subject until another commission in 1874 drew still 
fuller attention, especially to the sanitary needs of all charitable and 
penal institutions. It was with this moderate but yet valuable in- 
troduction that the State Board of Health, which was formed in 


1877, had embodied in its law provision for the sanitary care and 
oversight of all public institutions. 

In 1873 the provision for penal and charitable care was as fol- 
lows : one State prison, inmates about 554; one penitentiary in Hud 


son County; one jail in each of the twenty-one counties ; one reform 
school organized July, 1867, inmates about 244. Before this for the 
dependent classes we had the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, 
organized 1848, inmates about 653; almshouses in over half the 
counties known .as county houses; in other counties township 
houses; in some townships no buildings, but the poor * farmed out ”: 
and in two or three larger cities city almshouses. 

The dates of the establishment of important State or local institu 
tions are as follows : — 


Burlington County Almshouse, he ee ee Te ee . 1800 
New Jersey State Insane Asylum, Trenton, . . . 5; . 1848 
Salem County Asylum, a a a ; 1867 
Cumberland County Asylum, . ; he eee a 1870 
Girls’ Industrial School, Trenton, A Rene os es eat 1872 
Morris Plains State Asylum,. . ; ; st ee ee. 1876 
Camden County Asylum, . . me ae . 1879 
Essex County Asylum,. . eaten 5 ee es 181 
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School for Deaf-mutes, Trenton, 1883 


Home for Disabled Soldiers, Kearney, L88S 
Hlome for Feeble-minded Women, Vineland, 1888 
[lome for Feeble-minded Children, Vineland, 1888 


One of the first changes to take place was the partial separation 
of the insane in almshouses into small asylums, or separate build- 
ings, just adjacent to the almshouse. ‘These, as a rule, did not em 
brace the harmless idiotic or epileptic, but such as had been re 


turned from the State asylum as incurable, and because of its 


crowded condition. ‘The State made some allowance for the keep 


ing of these in a home asylum. ‘Three of these asylums namely, 
those of Hudson, Essex, and Camden Counties-—— are large enough to 
secure orderly methods and attendance, comparing favorably in some 
respects with the State institutions. Passaic County might also be 
included. Even these, however, are too subject to the fluctuations 
of politics,— a criticism from which our State institutions are not 
wholly exempt. 

The smaller county insane asylums are carefully watched, and, as a 
rule, fairly well kept. They are only five in number, and the system 
is not to be commended. ‘There have been from time to time ex- 
ceptional cases of abuse in these asylums ; and the almshouse system 
has been very defective, and serious conditions have been found in 
many counties and townships. 

The State Board of Health, while not having the powers of a 
board of charities and correction, has been able to correct many 
abuses and to exercise a wide restraint. Feeling its powers inade 
quate, and regarding its direct care of the health of the State and of 
sanitary conditions as a sufficient duty, it advocated the formation of 
a council of charities and corrections. ‘This council was formed in 
1882, with some excellent provisions. But it had only $1,000 at its 
command, and, so far as we know, had not, and has not had since, 
among its members any who have devoted themselves to this inter- 
est. As a result, it has made only formal reports, and has neve 
done much, if any, efficient service. In 1881 a State voluntary as- 
sociation was started in Morris County, New Jersey; but it was not 
until 1886 that it attempted, or secured, recognition in a legislative 
or State capacity. This was chiefly in the direction of authority to 
visit institutions, to make reports to the legislature, and to receive 


$600 a year as a State appropriation. It has since been limited as to 
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its right to visit State institutions, and so far as pecuniary assistance 
is concerned would probably have done better to have retained its 
voluntary features. There are branch societies, more or less effi 
cient, in nine counties; and some valuable work has been done. 
These branch societies are in most cases quite independent of the 
Charities Aid Association, and have their own lines and methods of 
work, 

During the past ten years there has been a steady increase of at- 
tention to our charitable and penal institutions. ‘The asylums are 
built according to improved methods. Many new jails and alms 
houses have been constructed, and others reconstructed. 

As the State Board of Health compares its visitations of 1892 and 
1893 with those of 1877 and 1878, when it began its work, most 
notable sanitary improvements are apparent. There has been 
a general attention to improvements in charitable and correctional 
care. The sexes are more fully separated, children are comparatively 
rare in our almshouses, the reform schools relieve our jails and 
prisons of the younger class of criminals. A parole system has been 
adopted by the State prison, but it has only been in operation a little 
over a year, and the law is imperfect. 

There is still much lack of a careful study of the causes and con 
ditions of insanity, pauperism, and crime, and of power and provi 
sion for disposing of individual cases, so that inmates shall have the 
benefit of industrial training and reformatory methods. ‘There is not 


a sufficient effort to select out cases which are at present consigned 
to chronic detention and to rid our almshouses of those who should 
be self-supporting or supported by their friends. 

There is, however, such improvement in general as is in the 
highest degree encouraging. Yet very much more might be done by 
legal enactment, by pecuniary provision, and by the wise work of 
voluntary associations. 


Our chief embarrassment arises from the degraded populations of 
our larger cities, much supplemented by an influx from New York 
and Philadelphia. The looseness of our laws as to liquor license 
and gambling allows the coming in of a constant supply of “lewd fel. 
lows of the baser sort.” We are still guilty of the strange blunder 
of manufacturing insanity, pauperism, and crime by adequate and 
well-defined measures for sustaining drunkenness, betting, immorality, 
and vice. 
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We must continue to do what we can to minimize the results of 


loose education in ethics and morals. We must continue to offset 


and alleviate the results of our methods of vicious production until 


we learn that prevention is better and more feasible than an attempt 


to overcome results. Yet we must ever seek to neutralize these re 


sults as we meet them in society, in tramp life, and in the various 
institutions of charity, punishment, and reform. 


We reckon the whole number of inmates in almshouses to be 


2,600. The almshouse list does not include outdoor relief from 
poor fund or voluntary help of hospitals, orphan asylums, and _pri- 


vate charities. 


NEW MEXICO. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 


from the State treasury : 


lear Approximate Annual 
Organized. Value of Plant. Appropriation 
Territorial Penitentiary,. . . . . . . 1884 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Santa Fé, 


Institutions. 


$200,000 
eo ee ae 80,000 


Grant County Hospital, Silver City, . . . 1880 10,000 


Sisters of Mercy Hospital, Silver City, . 1880 10,000 
Orphan School, Santa Fé, . . . . 1891 8,000 
Ladies’ Relief Society, Las Vegas, . . . 1889 10,000 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, Santa Fé, . . 1887 8,000 
New Mexico Insane Asylum, . . . « Co 45,000 


There are no poorhouses in the Territory. 


NEW YORK. 
BY MISS JULIA S. HOAG, 


No sooner did the statute of 1867 creating a State Board of Char- 
ities for New York become effective than measures were inaugu- 
rated to perfect a system of statistics; and by 1872 the system 
had reached such a degree of perfection that the tables of that year, 
in comparison with those of 1892, will form the chief basis of the 
work which follows. 
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The Children._- One of the most interesting and satisfactory com 
parisons between then and now is in relation to children in county 
poorhouses and city almshouses, 

In the second annual report of the New York State Board of 
Charities, as the result of his first personal visitations and painstak 
ing classification, the secretary of the Board, then as now Dr. 
Charles 5. Hoyt, reported 1,222 children under sixteen years of age 
in the poorhouses of the State, and 1,039 in the city almshouses, 
630 of these being found in the New York City almshouse. ‘The 
secretary referred deprecatingly in this report to the indiscriminate 
and unrestricted association of all classes in these institutions, 


aged, children, insane, idiotic, debased, and profane of both sexes, 
and made the following deduction, which is substantiated by many 


years of labor and experience: “ Familiarized from early life with 
nearly every species of deformity, infirmity, depravity, and vice, it 
cannot reasonably be expected that any great portion of them will 
ever rise above the associations among W hich they are reared.” 

In 1872, at the close of the fiscal vear there were 679 children 
under sixteen years of age reported in the poorhouses of the State, 
and 1,386 in the city almshouses, 1,037 of whom were in the New 
York City almshouse. Their associations were, of necessity, wit! 
the most wretched, depraved, and vicious. Beginning life thus 
what hope could there be that even any small proportion of these 
would have either the desire or the courage to break loose from 
their associations, and become respected and useful citizens? Like 
perpetuates like. ‘lhe evil would not be arrested in the extinction 
of these 2,065 by natural death, but a few years would see thei: 
descendants to the second and third generation, perpetuating just 
such stock as themselves. 

This profound stumbling-block not only attracted the attention of 
the State Board of Charities, but Governor Hoffman, in his annual 
messages for i871 and 1872, and his successor, Governor Dix, 
called the attention of the respective legislatures to this startling 
evil, the indiscriminate association of children with adult paupers. 
The Board of Charities also continued to direct the public mind to 
this serious fact in each annual report. Superintendents of the 
poor, keepers of poorhouses, and boards of supervisors were urged 
to make provision for their dependent children elsewhere than in 
the county poorhouses and city almshouses ; and, as a gratifying 
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result of this persistent importunity, the number of such children 
very gradually decreased until, from 2,261 found in poorhouses and 
almshouses in 1868, the number in 1874 was reported as 2,088. In 
1874 Hon. William P. Letchworth, the then and long-time president 
of the State Board of Charities, made an exhaustive study and in 
vestigation of this subject, involving visitations and much corre 
spondence, the result of which was a statute which became opera 
tive on the first day of January, 1876, closing the poorhouses and 
almshouses to all healthy and intelligent children over two years of 
age. Che report of Commissioner Letchworth to the Board regard 
ing his examination of the children maintained in the Randall’s 
Island Nursery, which was, in fact, the department for children 
under the almshouse system, developed an entire disregard for the 
present or future welfare of the children in this institution, which 


was painful in the extreme. ‘These were in continual and intimate 


association with adult criminals of the worst type, the effects of 
which contamination could never be wholly effaced, though the chil 
dren should finally be placed under wholesome influences. Added 


to this was a fearful disregard for proper sanitary conditions. Con 


tagious diseases were spread by carelessness in the laundry work, by 


insufficient supply of towels, by inattention in the matter of sponges, 
cloths, etc. ; and, as a most natural result, scarlet fever, ophthalmia, 
and similar epidemics, when once they gained entrance among the 
children, never ceased their havoc until many deaths or serious per 
manent afflictions set their seal to these destructive influences. 
lhese conditions were entirely changed when the act referred to be- 
came effective ; and, although the number of children in the care of 
the Department of Charities of New York seems large, it either rep 
resents infants or the defective classes, such as are not capable of 
much, if any, improvement. At the close of the fiscal year 1892 
the whole number of children reported in the poorhouses of the 
State was 101, of whom 19 were between two and sixteen years, and 
were temporary inmates awaiting homes. ‘The number in city alms 
houses was 803, of whom 673 were in care of the New York Depart 
ment of Charities, 206 as infants, and 467 as idiots, epileptics, o1 
otherwise diseased. 

In its early history the State Board of Charities met with little in 
terest or sympathy in charitable work, especially that in connec 


tion with poorhouses, visitors being such chiefly from motives of 
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curiosity. This, however, has been greatly changed during the 
past few years. ‘he commissioners of the board name visitors of 
institutions in their respective judicial districts; and the State 
Charities Aid Association also has a large list of duly appointed 
visitors in different counties, and much good has thus been ef 
fected. 

Perhaps no more rapid strides in improvement of methods, with 
gratifying and satisfactory results, have been made in the State of 
New York during the course of twenty years than those having 
relation to the instruction and care of the deaf, the feeble-minded, 
and the blind. 

The Deaf. Vhe number of institutions specially for the training 
and care of the deaf and dumb in 1872 was three, with a population 
of 667. In the county poorhouses there were 57, and in the 
city almshouses 10 of these defectives, making a total of 734 in 
public care in the State. In 1892 the number of special institutions 
for the deaf had been increased to 8 or virtually 10, since one insti- 
tution has two branches, with a population of 1,297. ‘The number in 
the poorhouses was 41, and in the city almshouses 5, making a 
total of 1,343 under care at the close of the year. ‘Those in poor 
houses and almshouses were adults and unteachable. Dumé is now 
an obsolete word in the reports of the visiting committee to the 
New York State institutions for the deaf. Pupils are no longer 


classed or considered as dumb, per force, but only by neglect of 


training. If, at the close of another period of twenty years, scien 
tists will only discover as sure healing for deafness as they have 
found for dumbness, then, indeed, will the millennium be near at 
hand. 

In association with this peculiar affliction, the names of Peet and 
Gallaudet will pass into history with loving reverence for their 
long and valuable services in the amelieration of the trials of the 
deaf. Mr. Peet has recently retired from service. The Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
founded in 1885, will perpetuate the name of Dr. Gallaudet. 

The Biind.— The same two State institutions for the blind as now 
were in existence in the State of New York twenty years ago, with 
an average population then of 305. ‘The number of blind in poor- 
houses was then 143, in city almshouses 120, and in the Home for the 
Blind, New York City, 35, a total of 603, one-half of whom were 
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under special instruction. In 1892 the total number of blind in 


/ 
years. Of these, 337 were in the State educational institutions, 61 


unteachable adults in the Home for the Blind, New York City, 153 


institutions was reported as 710, an increase of but 107 in twenty 


in county poorhouses, and 159 in the city almshouses, these also 
adults. ‘The reported increase of this class of unfortunates is small, 
and, in comparison with the large increase of insanity in the same 
period, exceedingly gratifying. ‘This is probably due to the im 
proved understanding and methods of oculists; and the fact that 
their theories are widely spread and practically applied to the con 
struction of modern school buildings, factories, and nearly all public 
places where people congregate in numbers. ‘The methods of in 
struction of the blind have improved with the years ; and the unfortu 
nates sce with finger-ends, with alert ears, and with every nerve at a 
healthful tension. Life to them is by no means a burden or a use 
less toy which they anxiously wait to throw aside. 

In 1890, according to the United States Census, the whole number 
of blind in the State of New York was 4,389, of whom 2,370 were 
males, and 2,019 females. 

The Feeble-minded. — As in 1872, there is but one institution for 
the instruction of feeble-minded children in the State of New York. 
hen known as the New York Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse, it is 
now dignified by a less appallingly significant title, the Syracuse 
State Institution for Feeble-minded Children. In 1872 the number 
of pupils was 145, and in 1892 510. ‘The feeble-minded were then, 
as now, very carefully, patiently, and laboriously cared for. How 


ever small the spark of light may be lying dormant in the torpid 


brain, it is fanned into all the brilliancy of which it is possibly 


capable by intelligent, painstaking teachers; and life is made more 
to these most unfortunate of unfortunates than mere brute existence. 
It is not possible to stand utterly still in well-doing ; but in memory 
of such honored men as Dr. Howe and Dr. Wilbur, pioneers in this 
apparently thankless work, comparison of methods seems out of 
place. 

Epileptics— There is not, nor has there ever been, a separate 
institution for epileptics in the State of New York, this class being 
provided for in poorhouses, almshouses, insane hospitals, and other 
institutions. ‘The number cf epileptics in the poorhouses of the 


State in 1872 was 84, and in the almshouses 202, total 286. In 
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1892 the number in poorhouses was 191, and in almshouses 348, 
total 539. 

For several years past the subject of an institution in this State 
to be expressly devoted to the care of this unfortunate class has been 
agitated, and the project has been so far developed that an act pro 
viding for the selection of a site and plan for an epileptic colony 
similar to Bielefeld was approved by the governor May 12, 1892. 
This bill passed both branches of the legislature of 1893; but for 
reasons assigned, which were chiefly prudential and financial, it failed 
to meet the entire approval of the governor, and his signature was 
withheld. ‘The project was so widely and highly approved by the best 
element in philanthropic circles throughout the State that hope will 
survive for the revival of interest in the cause and better success in 
results in some not distant future. 

/nebriates.— In 1872 the State Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, 
N.Y., had not only name, but local habitation, and reported 8:1 
patients at the close of the year. In 1879 this institution merged 
into the .insane asylum now called Binghamton State Hospi 
tal. 

The only public institution in the State now for the care of in 
ebriates is the Inebriates’ Home, Fort Hamilton, L.1., which 
reported 166 inmates Oct. 1, 1892. 

Jnsane.— When the New York State Board of Charities was fully 
inaugurated, and work so far progressed that a report of any statisti- 
cal value could be made, in the year 1868, the whole number of in- 
sane in the custody of the State was then returned as 4,346, of whom 
1,528 were in county poorhouses. At this period the Willard 
Asylum for Insane was nearly completed, and the report of the 
secretary urged the removal of the chronic insane from the poor- _ 
houses to this institution as soon as it should be opened. Consider- 
ing some legal construction of the wording of the act, the report 
of the Board for 1868 refers to the insane “who are suffering most, 
who are now in chains or lying in dungeons or confined in cells, 
experiencing all the worst evils of the county-house system,” as 
those who should first be removed from the poorhouses to the new 
asylum. 

In the report for 1872 the number of insane was reported 6,775 ; 
and with a sure, steady, and marked increase, from year to year, 
entirely satisfactory causes for which have baffled alienists, the total 
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number reported to the State Board of Charities Oct. 1, 1892, was 
17,457. In the report for 1872 the Board showed 1,093 inmates in 
the then three State insane asylums proper, the Utica, the Willard, 
and the Hudson River: and in 1892 this class of institutions, in 
creased to eight, reported a population of 7,484. Change of title 
has occurred by legislative act, and the insane asylums of 1872 have 
become the State hospitals of 1892. 

The county poorhouses and county asylums, in 1872, contained 
1,319 insane, and the city almshouses and asylums 2,233. In 1892 
the number in county poorhouses and county asylums was 857, and 
in the New York and Kings County asylums 7,887, the decrease 


being the result of the State care act of 1890, by which all insane 


are to be removed from poorhouse care to hospital care as rapidly 


as accommodations can be provided. 

The list of five private asylums for the insane, with 312 inmates 
in 1872, has increased to seventeen in 1892, with a population of 
$81. The number of this class placed in private institutions has not 
increased in proportion to the increase of the number of institutions 
for their care and treatment. Many of these new institutions, how- 
ever, make provision for very small numbers. 

‘Twenty years ago there was no general superintendence of pri 
vate asylums. The second annual report of the New York State 
Board of Charities directed special attention to this fact, deprecating 
it; and the sixth annual report again called attention to the subject, 
and referred to the courteous invitations of Dr. George Cook, of 
Brigham Hall, Canandaigua, Dr. Brown, of Bloomingdale Asylum, 
New York, and Dr. Barstow, of Sanford Hall, Flushing, to visit and 
inspect the asylums of which these gentlemen were the representative 
heads. 

In 1872 the State Charities Aid Association was organized in the 
city of New York, a body composed of both men and women, ardent 
workers in the interest of all classes of poor and unfortunate, both 
within and without institutional wails ; and to this association belongs 
no small credit for the relief of insane in poorhouses. 

In 1889 the State Commission in Lunacy was established, to su 
persede the office of State Commissioner in Lunacy, which office was 
created in 1873. The present commission is composed of three 
members ; and the special work accomplished by it in the brief period 
of its existence is its contribution to the passage of the State care 
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act in 1890, an enactment for the removal of all chronic insane from 
poorhouses to hospital care, which act, however, had passed one 
branch of the legislature prior to the creation of the commission. 
Db 
The State Charities Aid Association began the agitation of this sub 
ta) Bb 


ject several years in advance of its realization; and, in finally secu 


ing the passage of the act, the association received material aid from 
Hon. Oscar Craig, president of the State Board of Charities, and 
from the State Commission in Lunacy. The Commission in Lunacy 


has extended powers over all the institutions for insane in the State 
whether public or private. 

Among the many assigned causes for the increase in the numbe1 
of insane from 6,775, in 1872, to 17,457, in 1892, a few may be 
noted. Some specialists consider the large numbers which repre 
sent this increase as apparent, not real. As institutions have opened 
and progress has been made in the study of insanity, they argue, 
the really insane members of families, or those who were very 
peculiar and a thorn of trial to their friends, have been placed in 
these asylums, and have added largely to the count. Improved 
methods in securing statistical information have undoubtedly helped 
to swell the numbers of this class somewhat. ‘The vast increase in 
the population of the State in the last two decades, from 4,382,759 
to 6,513,344, to some minds naturally accounts for the increase in 
insanity. ‘To others the cause is obvious in the rush in methods of 
business and the progress of all kinds in this wonderful country of 
ours, which can stride from lighting streets with oil lamps and 
travelling by stage coaches to electric lamps as the method of light 
ing and electric motors for methods of travel, in the memory of less 
than a generation. ‘lhe Englishman has his jolly laugh at our ex 
pense when he reads the notice tacked upon the busy man’s office 
door: “Gone to dinner. Will be back in half an hour.” 

Others still attribute the startling increase of insanity to immigra 
tion. Not simply to the fact that the actually insane have been 
dumped here in large numbers,— this haven of rest for all peoples, 
but also that many well-intentioned immigrants with healthy bodies 
and minds, when they reached this country, have become dis 
heartened in the constant struggle and perhaps lack of success, and 
their mental balance has become disturbed. Many immigrants come 
from localities in which their ancestors have been enfeebled for 
a generation or more, and, with this inherited weakness, the trials 
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of a new country tend to break them down both physically and 
mentally. 

Immigration. lhe late honored bishop of Massachusetts, best 
known and most revered as plain Phillips Brooks, perhaps neve 
spoke more wisely in worldly wisdom than when he said: “ If the 
world, in the great march of the centuries, is going to be richer for 
the development of a certain national character, built up by a larger 
type of manhood here, then for the world’s sake, for the sake of these 
very nations that would pour in upon us that which would disturb 
that development, we have a right to stand guard over it.” 

In 1872 the number of immigrants arriving at the port of New 
York was 294,561. In 1892 the number was 37 


1.741, of whom 
172,292 declared their permanent destination to be New York. 


The population of the State of New York, according to the census 
of 1870, was 4,382,752, and in 1892 6,513,344,— an increase of 
2,130,592. 

The Board of Charities of New York State began to sound the 
alarm in respect to the methods by which so large a stream of the 
objectionable classes was flowing to this country in 1879, since 
which time it has annually called the attention to the unjust im 
portation of assisted paupers, insane, and other burdensome classes. 
In 1880, as a result of this influence, a law was passed for the 
return of such of these persons as should be found lodged in public 
charitable institutions; and in this way nearly nineteen hundred of 
such assisted persons have been returned to their inhospitable 
homes in the twelve years during which the enactment has been 
effective. 

The report of this Board for 1892 again calls special attention to 
the subject of immigration, and reiterates its recommendations of 
what would seem to be a practical solution of the matter, by the 
initiation of a system of consular inspection and local certification 
as to character of such persons as propose to come across the 
waters to establish homes in this country. 

It is interesting to note that so long ago as 1873, of the paupers 
supported in whole or in part in the poorhouses and almshouses of 
the Empire State, 22,331 were classed as native, and 39,599 foreign. 
The same foreign excess has been maintained through the years 
intervening to 1892, when the figures were : native, 32,678 ; foreign, 
50,989,— a foreign excess of 18,311. Of the poorhouse and alms- 
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house population alone, the foreign element has thus increased ove: 
11,000 in twenty years. 

University Settlements. One of the most interesting and valuable 
efforts in the work of relief and elevation of the poor classes is that 
of university settlements. It is of English birth. However, ou 
cities have not been slow to take up and elaborate the idea; and we 
are following closely in the wake of Toynbee Hall, in the White 
chapel district of London, of Professor Drummond’s settlement in 
Glasgow, and others. Chicago has its Hull House, founded in 1889, 
in an old mansion among the poorer people; Boston has _ its 
Andover House, founded in 1891 by graduates of the Andover 
Theological Seminary; and New York City has its University Settle 
ment Society, which opened a teetotum or club for working men 
and women, with games, etc., in July, 1892, making a charge of 
membership fee of twenty-five cents a quarter. In the same month 
a free art exhibition was opened nightly in notorious Allen Street, 
with an appreciative attendance each evening of from 1,000 to 1,200. 
The project in that city has so far passed the experimental stage 
that an establishment is now about to be erected for the settlement 
at a cost of $75,000. The founders call this mutual helpfulness, not 
charity. Such persons as Dr. Stanton Coit, Rev. Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent, Hon. Seth Low, and others equally well known give stand 
ing to the work in their intimate association with it. 

This work, really begun twenty years ago, has made slow but sure 
and steadfast progress in the decades, and gives great promise fo! 
the future in all countries. For this reason it has been considered 
at length; and it makes, perhaps, the most fitting fa/e to this con 
sideration of work among the masses during the past twenty years. 
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INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


In- 


of 


institution 
mates during this year 


30, 1892. 


LOCATION. 


ar ending Sept. 30, 


Sept 
1592. 


tal cost of 


erating expenses for 


to 


ye 
Whole number 


T 
O; 


STATE PRisoNns 
Auburn State Prison, . ; Auburn, $856,600 $138,200 
Clinton State Prison, . . ° ‘ Dannemora, : On 142,600 
Sing Sing State Prison, Sing Sing, 721,2 204,100 


1,273 
953 
1,369 


Ws BGR S 6 ee ‘ $2,458,600 $484,g00 193! 39395 


STaTE& HOSPITALS FOR THE 

Utica State Hospital, . . ... . Utica, $830,000 $178,200 
Willard State Hospital, . . . . Willard, 1,285,000 326,000 
Hudson River State Hospital, .. Poughkeepsie, 1,896,900 243,300 
Middletown State Homceopathic Hos. 

pital, . may: ‘ Middletown, 1,004,500 141,100 
Buffalo State Hospital, ° . Buffalo, 1,440,900 125,200 
Binghamton State Hospital, eer singhamton, 661,000 209,900 
St. Lawrence State Hospital, ‘ Ogdensburg, 1,300,000 130,500 
Rochester State Hospital, . . Rochester, $5,000 91,700 


Ps « ee ee Tie . . . $8,509,300 


INSANE CRIMINALS: 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, —— Matteawan, $803,100 


rITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND 
New York Institution for the Blind, . New York, $234,900 
New York State Institution for the 

Blind, Tht ‘ Batavia 


Total, . 


INSTITUTION FOR DgaF: 
New York Institution for Deaf and 
DS 3 2as6 oe 2 a cae oe New York 370,00 $93,700 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE FREBLE-MINDED: 
Syracuse State Institution for Feeble- 
minded Children, Syracuse, $333,500 $92 ,60 
State Custodial Asylui im for Feeble- 
minded Women, . , : Newark, 122,500 38,300 


a: ah tas oe ~. a $456,000 $130,900 


STATE REFORMATORIES: 
New York State Reformatory,. . . Elmira, $1,440,700 $198,500 
House of Refuge for Women, . Hudson, 160,60 

*Western House of Refuge for Women, | Albion, 


51,700 


105,20 


Total, a” « -@ Jere 2 ° é . . . $1,706,500 $250,200 
Jewis REFORMATORIES: 
New York House of Refuge, — Randall's Island, $500,000 
Che State Industrial School, Rochester, 947,100 


Total, $947,100 


INSTITUTION FOR SOLDIERS AND Sait 


ORS: 
New York State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
ee + a awk Bath, 


*The Western House of Refuge for Women at Albion is not yet opened. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY KEV. W. C. WILLSON. 


While North Carolina has not made the progress so much desirc« 
by earnest philanthropists, yet it is with pleasure | note considerab| 


improvement and encouraging prospects of more rapid progress 


We have at this time about 1,800 insane, 1,200 convicts, 800 dea 
and dumb, and about the same number of blind. For the insan: 
twenty years ago, in 1873, we had only one asylum at Raleigh. |: 
1893 we have one in Raleigh, one at Morganton, and one at Golds 
boro for colored, with 280 patients; the three caring for about 1,000 
persons. For the deaf and dumb we had one asylum at Raleig! 
In 1893 we have a separate building at Raleigh for the colored 
people, and in it 63 persons; also a building at Morganton for the 
deaf and dumb only, with a capacity for 250, to be opened by 
September, while the blind are to remain in Raleigh. We had on 
orphan asylum founded in 1872 by the Grand Lodge of Masons; anc 
in 1873 the State made its first appropriation of $5,000, and ten 
years afterwards increased it to $10,000 annually. In 1893 we 
have about 225 children there, also a colored asylum at Oxford for 
which the State appropriates $2,000. We have in 1893 an orphan 
age at Thomasville (Baptists), with about 150; one at Charlott 
(Episcopal), with 50 or 60; also a private hospital by one church 
(Episcopal), with about 4o. The Presbyterians have an asylum at 
Barium Springs; and others of similar character are at Asheville, 
Raleigh, and other towns. Our convicts are worked on railroads. 
canals, and other public works; but most of them are employed on 
a farm leased by the State. We have a law enabling counties to 
work them on public roads, but as yet few counties have so employed 
them. We have in our penitentiary 56 convicts under fifteen years 
of age, and, | blush to say, no reform school. We hoped to have 
such a school, but failed in the last legislature. But the sentiment 
is growing so rapidly in favor of such a school that we feel sure to 
have such a law passed at our next legislature. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained from 
the State treasury: 


Year Approximate Annual Ap 
Organized !alue of Plant propriation 
North Dakota Penitentiary at Bismarck, 1883 $7 5,000 $ 
North Dakota Hospital for Insane, James 

town, < 
Soldiers’ Home, Lisbon, 


/nstitutions 


18385 1 50,000 70,000 
1590 25,000 10,000 


Boys are sentenced to the Reform Schoo! kept at 


Plankinton, 
South Dakota Reform School. 


10 at present. 
No aid is granted from the State treasury to private institutions of 
any sort. 


An appropriation of $10,000 was made by the legislature in 1893 
for starting a reform school. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


List of charitable and correctional institutions maintained from the 
State treasury :— 


Year Approximate Annual 
Organized. Value of Plant. Appropriation. 
Hospitalfor Insane, . . . . .. . 1859 $7 50,000* $65,000 
Victoria General Hospital,. . . . . 1865 
Nurses’ Home,t 


institutions 


1890 

None of the dependants of the State are kept in institutions of 
other States. 

Aid is granted from the State treasury to the School for the Blind 
and to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, about $1,500 and $3,000 re 


spectively, per annum, according to the number of pupils. 


* Including buildings. 


t Annual appropriation is a nominal amount, as it is an adjunct of the hospital 


+ Exclusive of building. 
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OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P. BYERS. 


The history of the penal, reformatory, and benevolent institutions 
of the State of Ohio for the past twenty years is essentially the his 
tory of the Board of State Charities. Then, as now, the institutions 
for the insane, idiotic, deaf, and dumb, blind, soldiers’ and sailors’ 
orphans, and for juvenile delinquents and the criminal, were unde: 
State control, their management abreast of other institutions of like 
character in America. Infirmaries (or almshouses), jails, municipal! 
lock-ups, and several workhouses comprised the county and muni 
cipal institutions. 

The organization of the Board marked a new era in the care and 
control of the unfortunate and delinquent classes. Established in 
1867, it immediately brought to the attention of the public, through 
the annual reports and the visitation of its secretary, the defects and 
abuses of the system of the then organized charities, simultaneous 
with suggestions and carefully digested plans for improvement. 
After five years of existence the Board was abolished. Four years 
later, however, in 1876, through the effort of the late ex-President 
R. B. Hayes, then governor of the State, it was re-created. Many 
important recommendations were made by the first Board, and their 
adoption later has done much to raise the State to the exalted posi 
tion she occupies to-day in the care of her unfortunates. ‘The re 
ports during this period, 1867 to 1872, throw more light on the 
condition and management of Ohio institutions than can be obtained 
from other sources. Our county jails were characterized as “schools 
of crime,” our county infirmaries, or poorhouses, as places of mora! 
and physical corruption. In these latter were the dependent chil 
dren of the State, inhabiting, in common with the insane, epileptic, 


and idiotic and other unfortunate classes, buildings in many in 
stances wholly unadapted to their use, ill arranged, poorly venti 
lated and lighted, and without provision for the separation of the 
sexes or classification of inmates. As for children’s homes we had 
but one. 


It is to the last report of this first Board that we must look for not 
only the condition of the charities of the State in 1871, but also for 
the numbers, classification, and distribution of the several classes of 
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dependents. The insane under public care during the year (1871) 
numbered 3,147, 2,111 of whom were in the State hospitals, 884 
in county infirmaries, and the remaining 142 in county jails. In 
addition to the insane in the infirmaries there were 319 epileptics 


and s22 idiots. ‘The total infirmary population, including all 
« P Kn 


other classes, was 6,746, of whom 404 were children under sixteen 
years of age. ‘There was not a jail in the State that provided in any 
proper sense for the separation and classification of prisoners. 

The prison system of the State, if such it could be called, was 
comprised in the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, juvenile reforma- 
tories (or industrial schools), one for each sex, county jails, and 
municipal workhouses at Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

rhe total expenditures for that year for the support of the delin 
quent, defective, and dependent classes aggregated $1,250,000, the 


total number of persons being about 30,000. Based on the popula- 


tion of the State as given in the United States Census for 1870, 
these figures show that but a little over eleven persons in each 


thousand of population were wholly or partially dependent on public 
support. 


This, in brief, was our condition in 1871. Let us now consider 


the present condition of the State, taking the statistics for 1891 and 
i892. The insane under public care for the year numbered 8,454, 
an apparent actual increase during the twenty years of 5,307, or 169 
per cent. More than 81 per cent. of the entire number were pro- 


vided for in State hospitals. ‘lhe increase in the population of the 


State for the same time was but 38 percent. ‘The apparent increase 
in the number of epileptics reported was 69 per cent.; in idiots, 225 
per cent. ; in the total population of the county infirmaries, includ- 
ing children’s homes, 139 per cent. ‘The jail population increased 
226 per cent., the per cent. of women dropping from g per cent. to 
7 per cent., and that of persons under sixteen years of age from 6 
per cent. to less than 5 per cent. ‘he number of State institutions 
had increased to fifteen, with two others in course of erection ; and in 
these institutions the total increase in population was 195 per cent. 

The number of persons wholly or partially maintained at public 


expense last year in the State exceeded 150,000, or about 1 person 


in every 25 of population; showing an apparent increase over 1871 
of about 400 per cent. 
>3,9595794-39- 


The aggregate expenditure for the year was 
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It is difficult to determine how much of this general increase 
among all the above classes is relative. It is unquestionably true 


that there has been a relative increase, but certainly not to the 
extent indicated. The major part of it can be attributed to three 
causes. First, the more accurate information as gathered from 
recent reliable statistics. Second, the ex-soldiers and sailors, their 
wives, widows, parents, and children, who to the number of 40,000 
(a conservative estimate) are to-day receiving aid in one form o1 
another from the State or the respective counties. ‘Third, the too 
liberal and often indiscriminate provision made for the support of 
the poor, without requiring of them such self-help as they could give 
alike to their own and society’s benefit. 

In meeting the conditions as they have existed and still exist, the 
principle that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
has not altogether been lost sight of. In our insane asylums me- 
chanical restraint has been abandoned; employment of patients to 
a limited extent has been introduced, with beneficial results; a 
training school for attendants has been in successful operation for 
several years past at the Cleveland hospital, and others are con- 
templated; and, more important than all else, partisan political 
management is at the present time being successfully opposed. The 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded youth, the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ orphans, and the juvenile delinquents of both sexes are all 
in separate institutions, receiving the care, treatment, and training 
that shall enable them as far as possible to intelligently and honestly 
maintain themselves. 

“Little children,’’ whose presence in county infirmaries has been 
referred to, have long since been provided for in “ county homes.”’ 
Here, under kind and tender care, they are fitted for the home life 
that most of them have never known, and are, so far as practicable, 
and as soon as possible, placed in private homes, under intelligent 
and proper supervision. These homes are now administered through 
non-partisan boards of trustees. Our infirmaries are generally 
under improved and capable management. The county jails, the 
major portion of them, are far indeed from what they should be in re- 
gard to arrangement and style of buildings. However, about twenty- 
five out of the eighty-eight are erected on the “ Ohio Jail Plan’’; and 
in each of these classification and separation of prisoners are made 
possible. Moreover, it is now provided by law that all new jails shall 
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© so constructed as to make provision for such classification and 
separation ; and quite a number of the counties have already taken 
action looking to the erection of these jails. 

State provision has been made for the care and treatment of 
epileptics, and the Ohio hospital for epileptics is now a reality. 
he Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home and the Working Home for 
the Blind have been in operation for several years past. 

The prison system of the State is almost complete. Five work- 
houses in operation, and three projected, give ample provision for 
taking care of all misdemeanants, who, under a recent law, are com- 
mitted under a cumulative sentence ; that is, for each recommitment 
the offender receives double the next preceding sentence, and upon 
a fourth or later offence is sentenced to an indefinite term of three 


years, subject to parole. The juvenile reformatories and county 


jails have already been mentioned. ‘The Ohio State Reformatory, 


now nearly completed, is designed to accommodate male felons be 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, convicted of a first offence and 
sentenced under the indeterminate sentence. ‘The object of the in- 
stitution is the reformation of those committed to its care, the 
methods to be such as will tend to develop the physical and mental 
capabilities of the convict, and enable him through the acquirement 
of a trade to support himself by honest effort. 

The * Parole Law” and the * Habitual Criminal Law” have been 
in successful operation for nearly ten years. ‘The latter provides for 
the detention for life of any person convicted and sentenced three or 
more times to a penal institution. 

In 1882 a law was passed providing for the appointment of what 
are known as “ Boards of County Visitors.” This law, as amended, 
now provides for a membership of six persons, three of whom shall 
be women. ‘Their duties are many. ‘They include the quarterly visi- 
tation of all county and municipal institutions, their inspection and 
suggestions for betterment, the supervision of all children placed in 
families from the county home, and the attendance upon all trials 
held for the purpose of committing juveniles to either of our indus- 
trial schools. In every one of the eighty-eight counties of Ohio 
these boards are now organized, and their annual reports to the 
Board of State Charities show that they are uniformly discharging 
their duties with a zeal and efficiency that has had, and is having, a 
wonderful effect on the condition and management of our institutions. 
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One other agency for the relief and encouragement of the poor 
deserves mention, and that is the “ Associated Charities.” With 
the details of their system of work this paper cannot deal; but both 
their work and its results commend them, and we are hopeful of 
soon increasing their number much above the five present organi 
zations. 

The private institutions are numerous and of great variety. We 
have the free kindergartens and nurseries, homes for friendless, 
homeless, and abandoned children, homes for fallen women, homes 
for the aged, free employment bureaus and hospitals for the sick, 
several hundred in the aggregate,— each of them performing its own 
special and important work and depending largely upon voluntary 
offerings from private purses for support. 

With this brief and incomplete record of twenty years our report 
must close. Had it been possible to include in it as reforms accom 
plished the “Custodial Care of Adult Idiots” by the State, and a 
“Hospital for Crippled Children,” we should have been almost 
satisfied ; but we are proud of the record, and not unmindful that 
there is still work to be accomplished that will require the earnest 


effort and persistent patience of the past and confidence and hope in 
the future. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


of 


ending 
days 


1892. 
\ 


inc.usive, 


institutions 
of 


I, 
number 


INSTITUTION 


cost of insti- 


tutions. 


year 


ot 

for 

Sept. 

umber 

board to inmates 
during year end- 
ing Sept. 1, 1892. 
inmates for year 
tenance and sala- 
ries from 1873 to 
1892, 


7 
Expenses for main- 


Operating expenses 


Total 
Total 


STATES 


Athens, $991,480.18 $123,299.48 $2, 123,372.76 
Asylum for the Insane, Cleveland, 505,213.21 119,138.15 1,972,530.27 
Asylum for the Insane, Columbus, ,927,348-43 169,836.81 2,537, om - 
Asylum for the Insane, . a ar a ‘ . j 738,629. 108,834.15 ; 14925,750.3 
Longview Asylum for Insane, KE .Giik <b ° vr — 152,432.25 ‘ 05° 1,162 5 — 
Asylum for the Insane, . ‘ca ; ga 687,028 93 159,144+43 1,112,845.g0 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, 827,355. 80,011-49 154,395 1,508,270.22 
Institution for the Blind, . — , ; : ‘ Columbus, 487,412 51,455+13 74,095 862,470.08 
Institution for Feeble- minded Youth, . oe a Columbus, 844,665. 112,239-31 299,300 1,898,213-77 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ H Xenia, 477,010. 150, 148. 97 327,040 1,931,493 05 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Sandusky, § 14,031. 134,872.87 | 368,285 92! 359,086 44 
Ohio Working Home for the Blind, = _ 10,122.98 gso 22,175-41 
Ohio Penitentiary, .« lumbus, 665 ‘ 257,440 58 3,807,755.26 
s’ Industrial School, . ° Lasenmer 328,017.37 84,263.34 ( 1,145,641-40 
Girls’ Industrial Home, , , Delaware, 271,651 34,559.99 618,486.14 
Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, a Gallipolis 76,177 ~~ 
Ohio State Reformatory, . : te pre : Mansfie! d, §43,542-27 


m for the Insane, 


> 
oA 


REPORTS 


Total, $10,884,603.44 $22,991,505.67 
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ONTARIO, CANADA. 


BY A. M. ROSEBRUGH. 


In 1868 Mr. J. W. Langmuir was appointed the first Inspector of 
Prisons and Public Charities for Ontario, the duties of which office 
he performed until he resigned the position in 1882. During these 
fifteen years Mr. Langmuir fairly earned for himself the title of 
founder of the public institution system of the Province of Ontario. 
He brought to the work of his life, not only intelligence of a high 
order, but the most unbounded energy and enthusiasm as well. 

In 1867 there were three asylums for the insane, with a population 
rather under goo patients. They were maintained at a cost of about 
$125,000. The asylums for the insane and idiots now owned by the 
Province number seven. There were under treatment nearly 5,000 
patients during the past year, maintained at a cost of about $550,000. 
There is also now being erected another asylum, which will increase 
the accommodation considerably ; and there is also a private retreat 
for insane patients. 

There was in 1867 only a small private institution for about 25 
deaf and dumb pupils. In 1869 the Belleville institution for this 
class of defectives was established, which has at present accommo- 
dation for about 250 pupils, which is sufficient for all of school age 
in the Province. ‘This institution is maintained at a cost to the 
Province of over $40,000. Since its establishment nearly a thou 
sand pupils have received its benefits. 

There was no establishment or school for the care and educa- 
tion for the blind in Ontario at the time of Confederation ; but in 
1871 the institution at Brantford was completed, and opened with 
accommodations for 150 pupils, which, as in the case of the deaf 
and dumb, is sufficient to meet the wants of the blind of school age 
for the entire Province. This establishment is maintained at an 
annual cost of nearly $40,000, and over 500 blind pupils have been 
educated and otherwise benefited by its training. 

The hospitals of the Province are maintained by municipal and 
Provincial aid and the subscriptions and benefactions of private in- 
dividuals. On the recommendation of Inspector Langmuir, an act 
was passed in 1873 regulating Provincial aid to hospitals, from which 
time the governmental appropriation was based on the number of 
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patients admitted and their length of residence; and, in order to 
encourage private and municipal aid, the grant to each hospital was 
also made contingent upon and determined by the amount received 
from private and municipal sources. In the year 1867 there were 
only eight hospitals in the Province, to which about 2,000 patients 
were annually admitted, and which were aided by government grants 
to the extent of about $25,000. At the present time there are 
twenty-nine hospitals in the various cities and towns of the Province, 


to which no less than 11,000 patients were admitted during the year 


1892. ‘These hospitals were maintained at a cost of over $275,000, 
of which the government grants amounted to about $100,000. 

At the date of the Confederation there were eleven institutions 
for the care and education of orphans and neglected and abandoned 
children, two homes for the lodgment of indigent persons, combin 
ing also organizations for dispensing charity in a systematic manner, 
and one Magdalen asylum. These institutions, fourteen in all, main 
tained and cared for about 2,000 children and adults, and received 
from the Provincial funds about $40,000 toward their maintenance 
and support. 

The act of 1873, already referred to, made the amount of Provin 
cial aid to each institution contingent upon the amount of work done 
and the aid received from municipalities, private individuals, and 
other sources. Under this systematic method of granting govern 
ment assistance, combined with governmental inspection, these char- 
itable institutions have increased from fourteen to sixty; and the 
number of inmates maintained and cared for in 1892 were over 
7,000. The government grants to these establishments for 1892 
aggregated over $65,000. 

Mr. Langmuir forcibly pointed out the evils of indiscriminate as 
sociation of the inmates of the common gaol, and the almost entire 
absence of the means of effecting a classification of the prisoners. 
To remedy this state of things, the inspector, in his first report, made 
some most important recommendations, and before he retired from 
his position in 1882 he had the satisfaction of having every one of 
his recommendations wholly or partially acted upon; and the prison 
and reformatory system at present comprises fifty-five common and 
district gaols, one central prison, one reformatory for women, one 
reformatory for boys, one for girls, and one large industrial school 
for boys. 
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Jails do not come within provincial management. County poor 
houses are inspected by the provincial inspector, and are found 
generally in good condition, and well managed. 

In 1887 the Seventeenth Congress of the National Prison Associa 
tion was held in Toronto. ‘This was followed by the Ontario Prison 
Reform Conference, which was held in 1889, under the auspices of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Association of Canada. As a result of this con- 
ference, a commission was appointed by the Ontario government to 
inquire into and report upon the penal and reformatory institutions 
of the Province. In appointing these commissioners, the Ontario 
government was fortunate in being able to secure the services of 
Mr. Langmuir as chairman of the board. This commission visited 
all the penal and reformatory institutions of the Province, and held 
sessions in Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, and Ottawa; and 
evidence was taken from sheriffs, gaolers, wardens, and others re- 
garding the working of the Ontario system. The commission also 
visited the States of Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, and Ohio, 
and took evidence from some of the most eminent penologists of the 
United States. The report of the commission is comprised in a 
volume of 798 pages. This report and the practical recommenda 
tions of the commissioners were fully indorsed by a pre-eminent} 
representative Prison Reform Conference held in Toronto in 1891. 

Among other things the establishment of a reformatory for young 
men — first offenders — was recommended, and the adoption there- 
with of the indeterminate sentence and the parole system. This 
was also indorsed by the Prison Reform Conference; and Sir John 
Thompson, the Premier of the Dominion, has promised to carry out 
the recommendation. 

A third Prison Reform Conference was held in Toronto in Decem- 
ber last ; and the deputation waited upon Sir Oliver Mowat, Attorney 
General of Ontario, to urge the Ontario government to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Prison Reform Commissioners with 
as little delay as possible. This he agreed to do. Since then the 
Provincial secretary has introduced a bill into the Ontario Assembly 
for “the better protection of children.” This bill is based largely 
upon the recommendations of the Prison Reform Commissioners, and 
has been adopted by the legislature. 

We trust it will be followed soon by other prison reform bills, 
so that full effect may be given to all the recommendations of the 
Prison Reform Commissioners. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY CADWALADER BIDDLE. 


On the twenty-fourth day of April, 1869, the Governor of Penn 
sylvania signed the bill creating the Board of Public Charities of 
that Commonwealth. It has continued in existence up to the present 
time. Substantially the same duties devolve upon it as were pro- 
vided for by the original act. From time to time supplemental bills 
have been passed, adding somewhat to its duties, notably in the 
creation in 1883 of a Committee on Lunacy to be appointed by it, 
and to be composed of members of the Board, and to be under the 
general supervision of the Board. 

The legislature was largely moved to its action creating this Board 
by special reports made to the then governor by the Hon. Mahlon 
H. Dickinson, the present president of the Board. Mr. Dickinson 
had received a commission from the governor, requesting him to 
visit the almshouses and jails of the State, and report to him the 
result of his investigation. ‘These reports were transmitted by the 
governor to the legislature. ‘They told for the most part a uniform 
tale. In poorly constructed buildings, with insufficient ventilation 
and drainage, inmates were found neither properly clothed nor fed. 
Filth was everywhere conspicuous, and not infrequently insane and 
idiotic persons were confined by bars and chains to narrow quarters. 

lhe Board had given to it supervisory powers over all institutions, 
both public and private, organized for the care and treatment of 
pauperism, crime, disease, and insanity. While it had authority to 
require reports to be made by all such institutions at such times 
and in such manner as it should prescribe, its functions were largely 
advisory, and it had little power to compel the adoption of its sug- 
gestions. Experience has proved the wisdom of this provision. 
rhrough its general agent and its other members, it has unceasingly 
gone in and out among the institutions of the State. It has pointed 
out where changes might be wisely made, and by its quiet influence 
has brought about such improvements as make it difficult to realize 


oftentimes that these are the same institutions as those described by 
Mr. Dickinson in his original reports. 


Scarcely a building remains 
as it then existed. There has been either an entire reconstruction 
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or such remodelling as to leave but a vestige of the past. In num 
bers the institutions have been at least trebled. 
The legislature has been largely influenced in its passage of bill, 


pertaining to the special work of the Board by its recommendations 


The area of the State being so great, and much diversity existing 


its different sections, much variety has been allowed to exist. [py 
its penitentiaries are to be found the separate system of confinement, 
as well as the congregate ; while in the centre of the State a reform 
atory modelled upon that at Elmira has lately been constructed. — [1 
institutions for juvenile offenders have been removed from thei 
prison-like quarters in the large cities to capacious farms in th¢ 
country, where, in many buildings, the family plan of treatment 
prevails, and where the reformation of the individual rather than his 
punishment is shown to be the main object. 

The insane are provided for in institutions specially constructed 
for their care. ‘There are hospitals for acute and curable cases and 
those requiring special treatment; while for such cases as are chronic. 
and are neither violent nor dangerous, provision is made in asylums 
adapted to their needs. 

Hospitals for the care and treatment of the sick and injured have 
increased beyond expectation. Scarcely a disease is without a 
hospital for its treatment, there being special appliances provided 
for its care. Homes for the aged, whether married or single, exis: 
in every section of the State: while those for children abound to suc! 
an extent as to raise the question whether too much provision has 
not been made for their care. 

Other institutions, such as prisoners’ aid societies, and societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children and animals, and for almost 
every conceivable purpose, exist in great numbers, and are dail) 
increasing. 

Institutions of one other class demand special attention. When, 
by the passage of the law prohibiting the retention in poorhouses 
of children between the ages of two and sixteen, provision had to 
be made for the necessary support of this class, there grew up chil 
dren’s aid societies, whose object is to procure homes in private 
families in which such children shall be brought up as members of 
the families, and shall have such surroundings as they would prob- 
ably have in after years. To render such a system efficient, con- 
stant and intelligent visitation is necessary. To this end, our Board 
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* 
has given thorough sanction to the efforts of the children’s aid 


societies of Pennsylvania, and we can point with pride to the work 
accomplished in this direction. It has, with our warm approval, 
passed beyond the taking charge of merely dependent children, and 
enters our courts to solicit and receive from our judges children 
against whom charges have been preferred, but who have not passed 
the period of possible reclamation. The results of their work have 
indeed been grand, and fully justify the confidence that our Board 
has placed in them. 

The limits allowed me forbid my dwelling longer on the work 
accomplished by the Pennsylvania State Board. The legislature 
just adjourned has provided for the erection in Western Pennsyl- 
vania of an institution for feeble-minded children. It has appropri- 
ated large amounts of money to other institutions, and the aid given 
to private institutions has surpassed that of any previous year. The 
executive of our State has publicly notified the legislative com- 
mittees that in no event would he approve an appropriation for a 
charitable object without the recommendation of the Board of Public 
Charities. He has also, in his messages to the legislature on several 
occasions, expressed his confidence in the reports of the Board of 
investigations made into several institutions, and his determination 
to sustain them in their efforts. It would be idle for us to say that 
we did not appreciate the confidence thus shown us by the execu 
tive of our State. We are not unmindful that, the greater the in 
fluence, the more, likely is opposition to be developed by persons 
who cannot secure the accomplishment of what seem to us unde- 
sirable ends. There are few short of five hundred institutions which 
come under the supervision of this Board. We have been sustained 
in the past, and we hope that our greater efforts in the future will 
secure still further support. 

I would call special attention to the statistical report to be sub- 
mitted by Pennsylvania at another time during the session of this 
Congress. The figures therein contained, | feel satisfied, will place 
Pennsylvania in no unenviable light. 
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INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 


State phy cee | for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania,. . 

State Penitentiary for the Western Dis. 
trict of Pennsylvania,. . . 

| any poe Industrial Reformatory, 

State Lunatic Hospital, . 

State Hospital for the insane, 

State Hospital for the Insane, 

State Hospital forthe Insane, . . 

Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, not strictly a State Institution, 

State Hospital for Injured Persons of 
the Anthracite Coal Regions, 

State Hospital for Injured Persons of 
Middle Coal Field,  .- : 

State Hospital for Injured. Persons 
Bituminous Coal Fields, . 

State Hospital for Injured Persons 
Bituminous Coal Fields, j 

State Hospital for — Persons of 
Bituminous Coal Fields, . 

State Hospital for Injured Persons 
Bituminous Coal Fields. . ; 

Pennsylvania Reform School, . . 

ae Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


of 


of 


amg (> the Training of Deaf Chil- 
dren before they are of School Age, 


Totals, 


| 
| 
| LocaTION. 


Philadelphia, 
Allegheny, 
Huntingdon, 
Harrisburg, 
Danville, 
Norristown, 
Warren, 
Dixmont, 
Ashland, 
Hazleton, 
Blossburg, 
Mercer, 


Connellsville, 


Philipsburg, 
Morganza, 


Erie, 


Philadelphia, 


year 


tions to the end of 
fiscal 


their f 
ending in 1892. 


Total cost of institu- 


1,058,934-76 
842,550.00 


81,456.23 


21,725.00 


$9,969,613.61 


expenses 
for 
year 


fiscal 


of institutions 


their 
ending in 1892. 


Operating 


$1,052,514.00 
} 


1,874,470.00 | 


147,127.85 | 
22,230.30 


24,770.07 | 


25,000.00 | 
607,640.63 | 


435)349-00 | 


11,074+14 


$123,963.53 
1§59215.87 
105,913.18 
156,353.80 | 
183,906.36 
354,417.90 
140,276.62 
150,111.54 
29,769.14 
16,095.29 
3,950.20 
3,921-59 | 
5,073-42 | 


5,217.43 | 
84,177.32 


61,866.86 


45735-82 


$1, 584,906.17 


of 


days’ board to in- 


Total 


3, 


number 


mates during fiscal 
year ending in 1892 


379,974 
283,202 
1§79082 
302,07 
402,600 
696,132 
293,532 
274,134 
31,514 
10,555 
2,303 
1,007 
3,953 


4,015 
171,400 


108,770 


6,570 


128,881 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BY REV. JAMES H. NUTTING. 

At the beginning of the period intended to be covered the Rhode 
Island State prison was situated in the city of Providence,— an an 
cient structure, ill adapted to its purposes, the day of whose useful- 
ness was fast declining to a close. Its control was vested in an 
efficient board of prison inspectors. General Nelson Viall was the 
warden, having been five years in office. He still continues to dis- 
charge with signal ability the duties of his difficult and responsible 
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sition. There were 71 State prison convicts, of whom 2 were 
yomen; the average number for the year 1872 being 66. 

In the same building with the State prison was the Providence 
County jail, the warden being also the jailer. There were 113 jail 
prisoners, With an average for the year of 99. Each of the other 
four counties in the State had its jail; bui then as now these were 
small, and used chiefly as houses of detention for persons charged 
with crime or misdemeanor and waiting trial for the same. ‘Those 
who had received jail sentences, with few exceptions, were com- 
mitted to the Providence County jail. 

Kach of the thirty-four towns in the State cared for its poor in its 
own way. In twenty-six of these towns were farms with buildings 
and improvements more or less suitable for almshouse purposes. 
lhe other eight towns boarded out their paupers upon the _ best 
terms they could make for themselves, generally with such persons 
is would board them cheapest. ‘The superintendent of State Chari 
ties in his report for the year 1870 says: “Some towns do them 
selves no credit by the manner in which they care for their poor; 
ind the whole system of contracting for the support of the poor with 
the lowest bidder is wrong, and ought to be speedily abolished.” 

he total value of the town almshouse appointments in that year 
vas $635,400. ‘The inmates were 514, who were supported at a 
cost of $45,656. ‘There were supported wholly or in part outside of 


these institutions 3,782 persons, at a cost of $42,320. Of the 


1,296 
persons who received aid from the public, 1,862 were of American 


ind 2,434 of foreign birth. The entire cost within the State for out 


door and indoor relief was $87,976. ‘The entire expense in the year 


iSg2 was $78,277, showing a decrease of $9,699, though in the 


mean time the population of the State had increased more than 60 
per cent. 

In the State Insane Asylum, which had been recently established, 
were 142 patients, who were supported at a cost of $26,838, o! 
$3.51 per week for each patient. 

lhe House of Correction was in buildings which were designed 
to be only temporary, and which were badly crowded with 196 in- 
mates, the cost of whose support was $18,660, or $2.44 for each 
person. 

lhe unique and admirable system upon which our various State 
institutions are now administered was in its infancy, having been in- 
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augurated in the year 1869. A Board of State Charities had been 
constituted, and some progress made in the realization of those ii 
proved methods which have since governed. 


Our Board of State Charities and Corrections consists of eich 
men appointed for a term of six years by the governor, with th: 
advice and consent of the Senate, together with one whom thes 
shall select to be their secretary, and who shall continue 
office during the pleasure of the others who elected him, |x 
being the only member of the Board entitled to receive any com 


pensation for services rendered. In this Board are vested the over- 
sight, management, and control of all our State penal, correctional, 
and charitable institutions, with power to appoint and remove at 
pleasure the warden of the State prison, the superintendents of 
other institutions, the physicians, and the religious instructor. 
deputy warden and the deputy superintendents are also appointed 
by the Board, upon nomination of their respective superiors in office. 
All subordinate officers, attendants, and teachers are employed and 
discharged by the warden or superintendent under whom they are 
to serve, and at the pleasure of these. The Board fixes the salary 
of its secretary, and of all persons employed in any capacity within 
or about the institutions under its care. ‘The Board is absolutely 
non-political. 

The State of Rhode Island is the owner of nearly six hundred 
acres of land some six miles to the south of Providence, on which 
are seven institutions,— the State prison, the Providence Count) 
jail, the House of Correction, the State almshouse, the State In- 
sane Asylum, and two reform schools —the Sockanosset Schoo! 
for Boys and the Oaklawn School for Girls. Three of these insti- 
tutions are contiguous, and are united under the efficient superin- 
tendency of James H. Eastman, a man of lifelong experience in in- 
stitutional work, who has been nearly eight years in his present 
office. 

The Insane Asylum is a series of stone cottages so constructed 
that all the inmates live, eat, and sleep on the ground floors, 
and can exercise within broad enclosures under the open sky on 
every fair day in the year, enjoying at the same time a freedom 
from that manifest restraint which is so irksome and irritating t 
the insane. The cost thus far has been $277,000. A new building 
is now in process of erection, 488 feet in length, to accommodate 12 
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tients, at an estimated cost of about $65,000. Here are cared for 

the pauper insane of our State, together with a considerable 
number besides whose friends prefer, because of the excellent man 
wement and successful methods, to pay their board here rather 
than at any other accessible asylum. 

On Dec. 31, 1892, the number of inmates was 563,— of men 268, 
ind of women 295. 

he cost of the House of Correction was $209,000. ‘The inmates 
ire common drunkards, vagrants, lewd and wanton persons who 
are sentenced for terms varying from six months to three years, and 
who may be released at any time upon parole at the discretion of 
the Board of State Charities and Corrections. In the female de- 
partment are kept all women who have been sentenced to the Prov- 
idence County jail and to the State prison. Of the latter there are 
now but two individuals. The men are employed at farm-work, 
road-building, and chair-caning, the women at sewing, mending, 
ind in the laundry. The whole number of inmates at the close of 
i892 was 247, 179 men and 68 women. 

Che State almshouse is a new building, a model for its purpose, 
finished in 1891, at a cost of $221,000. ‘The inmates are aliens and 
others who have never secured a legal residence in Rhode Island or 
any other State, together with the paupers of such towns as prefer to 
pay their board here rather than to maintain a town almshouse. At 
the end of last year the population was 234. 

Che daily average of inmates in the asylum, House of Correction, 
ind almshouse for 1892 was 1,035. These were supported at an ex- 
pense of $133,751, or $2.41 per week for each person. 

Che State prison was erected in 1876, at a cost of $484,000, and 
has been pronounced the best small prison in the United States. 
\s has been already said, the Providence County jail is united 
inder one management with the State prison, the two classes of 
prisoners being subject to the same discipline, working at the same 


mployments, occupying cells of the same construction and _ size. 


(heir cells are, however, in different wings of the building. 


Their 
od is of good quality and abundant. Discipline is strict, but 
indly, and designed to be reformatory in its influence. Privileges 
ire granted as rewards for good behavior. Punishments for miscon- 
duct are mainly in the way of deprivations. ‘he dark cell is used, 
but Hogging is a relic of barbarism that has no place here or else- 
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where in our institutions. Complaints are few, outbreaks are wp 
known, and a State prisoner never escapes. The men are employed 
in shops at shoemaking, harness-making, light team work, and chair 
caning. A considerable number of short-term jail men work at 
farming outside the walls. At the close of 1892 there were 124 State 
prisoners and 189 jail prisoners. The expenditures for the year had 
been $48,057, an excess over the receipts of $20,166. 

The two reform schools are a mile apart, and each nearly as far 
from any other institution. The buildings of the Sockanosset Schoo! 
consist of the superintendent’s house, tour cottages, the chapel, the 
hospital, the work-shops, the boiler-house, and several farm build 
ings. ‘The cost has been $176,000. It was organized as an open 
school in 1882. By an open school is meant that it is not su 
rounded by water, walls, or fences, and there are neither bars no; 
shutters. It is open in the same sense and in the same degree as 
any well-conducted boarding-school is open. Each cottage is a com 
plete house, having its own school-room, dining-room, dormitory, 
and playground, with its own officer, teacher, and matron, who live 
in the cottage with the boys under their care. Three hours are 
spent in the school-room daily, five days in the week, and twelyv 
months in the year. A special feature of the school is industria! 
training. No contract work is done, and nothing is made for sale 
There is a tailor-shop, a blacksmith-shop, a machine-shop, a carpen 
ter-shop, a printing-office, and a shoemaker’s shop, with a competent 
instructor in each, whose business is to teach his trade to the boys 
A liberal appropriation has been made by the legislature to equip 


an iron foundry. Boys who are not learning trades work on the 


farm and at improving the grounds. Six hours of work are required 
of all. The school is organized into a battalion of infantry, each 
cottage furnishing a company officered by its own boys, the whol: 
in charge of a military instructor. The number of boys was on 
Dec. 31, 1892, 225: and the expense of the school for that year had 
been $41,452. 

The Oaklawn School for Girls was organized in 1882 by Mrs 
R. S. Butterworth, who has been since that date its superintendent. 
It has a building commodious and well adapted to its purpose, which 
cost $29,000. The girls, besides three hours of instruction each day 
in school, are taught plain sewing and housework, the aim being 
to prepare each one, amid the restraining and guiding influences of 
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4 well-ordered house, to earn her livelihood after she shall leave 


the school. ‘The number of inmates at the close of the year was £3, 


ind the cost of maintaining the school was $4,192. 

(here is a medical department consisting of three physicians, at 
the head of which is Dr. George F. Keene, who has now been con- 
nected with these institutions nearly twelve years; and a non-secta- 
rian religious instructor, the present incumbent having been in office 
a little more than four years. 

Ihe daily average number of inmates in all the institutions de- 
scribed was 1,632. ‘The cost of maintenance was for each $2.46. 
(hese figures are for the year 1892. 

Some features of our system may be named in closing: first, the 
\dministration is upon business principles and strictly non-politi- 
cal; second, there is no divided responsibility; third, each institu- 
tion is subject to the same central authority as every other; fourth, 
the chief officers have been a long time in their positions ; fifth, all 
the women and girls are controlled and cared for by women only ; 
and, lastly, the very great economy of the system. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
from the State treasury : - 


lear Annual 
Institutions. Organized. Appropriation 


South Carolina State Penitentiary, Columbia, Sept., 1866 $6,300 * 
State Lunatic Asylum, Columbia, . . . 1826 (opened) 97,650 
Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, C ihe ur Seeing, . 15,925 


Until recently insane patients of neighboring States were re- 
ceived at the asylum at Columbia. No aid is granted from the 
State treasury to private institutions of any sort. 

On account of the crowded condition of the asylum, all commit- 
ment papers have to be approved by the superintendent of the 
lunatic asylum. Heretofore the county commissioners have had 
authority to send patients to the asylum without the State having 
any recourse. It was found that counties abused the privilege given 


them. 
* For officers’ salaries. 
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Every county has a county jail. 


Thirty out of thirty-five counties have poorhouses. They are 


supported by counties. In three counties money is distributed di 
rectly to poor. 

The general condition of jails and poorhouses is poor. 

The following are some of the charitable institutions: Thomwe'| 
Orphanage, Clinton, $20,000; endowment, $5,270. Orphan House. 
Charleston, established 1790; annual cost, $20,000; accommodates 
300 children. Almshouse for city of Charleston, founded 1712; an 
nual attendance, 78; another for colored. Ropes and City Hospital, 
supported by city of Charleston; appropriation, about $16,000. St 
Xavier Hospital, Catholic nuns, Charleston, pay and city patients 
Columbia Hospital, city and public support. City Hospital (co! 
ored), Columbia, church and _ subscription. Loomis Hospital 
(colored), Chester. There are several hundred charitable institu 
tions and societies in State. 

The report of the penitentiary shows, for 1892, receipts $75,081 
41, disbursements $60,955.93, of which $5,000 was paid on State 
farm, leaving cash balance October 31, end of fiscal year, of $14. 
125.48. Prisoners confined, 942; patients in asylum this date, 767 
attendance at Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 126. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


List of charitable and correctional institutions maintained from 
the State treasury : — 


Year Approximate Annual 
Institutions. Organized. Value of Piant. Appropriation 
Deafand Dumb Asylum, ... . . . . 1883 $65,000 $13,900 


Reform School,. . . .... . . . . 1887 45,000 20,345 
POI lw hw ee ew 200,000 32,306 
Hospital for Insane, . . . . . . . . . 1879 300,000 80,000 


The blind are kept at Iowa College for the Blind at Vinton, la.. 

No aid is granted from the State treasury to private institutions 
of any sort. 

The outgrowth of complaint that it was much abused, and the 
belief that absolute pardon by the governor when justice indicated 
was preferable, have caused the repeal of the parole law for prisoners. 
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TEXAS. 
BY BEN. E. M’CULLOCH. 


As Corresponding Secretary from the State of Texas, it again be 
comes my duty to render my annual report from this the Empire 
State of the Union. Broad in her vast area, broad in her vast 
resources, in that she is foremost “in the production of cotton,” 
foremost in the “number of cattle, horses, and sheep,” foremost in 
her munificent “endowment of her public free schools, colleges, and 
university,” she is soon to be foremost in her charitable and cor 
rectional institutions. 

Jnsane Asylums.— The population of the State at the last census 
was 2,235,523. There are three insane asylums, at two of which 
there were remaining on Nov. 1, 1892, 1,337 inmates; and at the 
third, which had only been opened three months, there were 142. 
The per capita cost of maintenance of a patient at one of these 
institutions is about $1oo per annum. ‘They are intelligently and 
humanely managed, and report over 40 per cent. of those received 
during the past year as cured and discharged: the condition of those 
remaining is made as comfortable as practicable in their crowded 
condition; but they are inadequate to the accommodation of the 
insane of the State, and, as a result, many such persons are confined 
in county jails, be it said to the shame of the twenty-third legislat 
ure of the State of Texas, recently adjourned, which made no pro 
vision for another similar institution, which might very properly 
have been inaugurated and set apart exclusively for the colored 
population. 

Blind Institute (White).— The Blind Institute is a school where 
the blind are fed, clothed, educated, and transported to and from 
the school at public expense, so as to fit them for becoming self- 
supporting like other classes of society. ‘They are taught the ap- 
proved modern methods of reading, writing, and other studies, as 
well as trades, bead-work, hand and machine sewing, etc. An ocu 
list is in daily attendance, and 23 persons have been restored to 
sight in the last twelve years. ‘The enrolment last session was 171. 

Deaf and Dumb [nstitute.— Vhe Deaf and Dumb Institute receives 


pupils capable of receiving instruction ; and all expenses of a literary 
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education and learning, art and crayon work, printing, book-binding, 
and shoemaking, are borne by the State. ‘The parents pay transpo: 


tation, if able. If not, the State pays it. Pupils go home for a thre¢ 
months’ vacation in summer. The attendance the past session was 
205. 

The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute (Colored).— The Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind Institute (colored) has been in operation about three years. 
It is a separate institution for the colored youth, has a separate 
board of managers, and is officered by colored officers. Its methods 
and aims are the same as those of white institutions, and it is suc- 
cessfully managed. Governor L. S. Ross told the writer, during his 
administration, that it was ‘about the best managed institution in 
the State.” 

The enrolment last year was 80, about half deaf and dumb and 
half blind. 

State Orphans’ Home,—'The Orphans’ Home was opened in 1890 
It is for orphan children under fourteen years of age, who ar 
clothed, fed, and educated at State expense. 60 have been i 
ceived, of which 4 were returned to friends at their request. The 
capacity of the institution is 200, but it seems to fill up very 
slowly. Our people are not willing to have it said that their chil 
dren (relatives) have to go to the State Orphans’ Home. The Odd 
Fellows’ order built and equipped an orphans’ home in the State 
several years ago, but could not find any o7fhans, and are desirous 
of selling the property. 

Bayland Orphans’ Home.—'The Bayland Orphans’ Home has ex- 
isted in a small way some twenty-five years. It has been more a 
nursery for the poor of the two cities of Houston and Galveston than 
aught else. It was situated between the two, but has been moved 
to Houston of late years. It is maintained almost exclusively by 
benefactions from these two cities. It is controlled by a board of 
trustees. 

The Buckners’ Orphan Home.—The Buckners’ Orphan Home, 
located near the city of Dallas, is a creation of Dr. Buckners’ 
own kind heart. It has grown from a “ wee” thing in a few years to 
a family of 200. The doctor “lives by faith,” and “trusts th 
Lord” for all he needs; and it has come,—- the orphans to raise and 
the “ wherewith” to build them a home, and feed, clothe, and edu 
cate them. He is a Baptist, but it is not a Baptist institution. He 
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would as soon have a Methodist endowment or contribution as ; 
other. 

Iomen’s Relief— The ladies of Fort Worth have inaugurated 
home for the restoration of fallen women. It is crude yet: they 
asked the twenty-third legislature for recognition and aid, but 
failed. ‘They have done what they could, and will press on 
Women know no such word as defeat. 

House of Correction and Reformatory.— Vhis institution was opened 
in 1889, and is /#//,—has about 200 inmates. They are mov 
ing on smoothly. ‘They have not yet the appliances for learning 
the trades: hence the boys go to school and work the farm. Much 
is to be hoped from this institution. Great good has already been 
accomplished by removing these boys from the baneful asSociations 
necessary to their confinement in the penitentiary. The separation 
of the blacks and whites into different institutions is greatly desired 
Under the law now, they are * kept, worked, and educated sepa 
rately’; but an entire separation would be far preferable to both, 
and give better results to each. ‘The blacks are largely in the ma 
jority in the institution. 

‘enitentiaries.— Our State penitentiaries are two in number, and 
are full; about 1,750 inmates at the two, employed at different trades 
and manufacture of pig-iron and water-pipe. About 600 are em 
ployed on railroad repair trains, about goo are hired out as farm 
laborers (all colored), about 150 are on share farms, and about 200 
are on the State sugar plantations. All under State management 
Ihe lease system has been abolished; and the twenty-third legisla- 
ture, just adjourned, has passed an act authorizing the use of $300, 
ooo for the purchase of farming lands on which to utilize the sur 
plus labor by raising cotton and sugar for State account. This will 
enable the management to withdraw the convicts from public works 
(railroads), and possibly reduce the number hired out on farms. 
This act, and the act creating a Board of Pardons (by the same 
legislature), are two of the best acts promulgated in this State for 
years, and are hailed with delight by all who feel an interest in 
our penal class, and the best management of these institutions. 


General State Board.— Vhere is no general board of managers in 


this State. Each institution has its own board, except that the peni 


tentiary system is all under one board. 
The Poor.— Vhe poor of this State are sent to poor-farms, which 
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exist in almost all populous counties, and are kept usually in com 
fortable buildings and maintained at the county’s expense ; but, com 
pared with our whole population, the per cent. of vey poor in this 
State is very small. 

All of our State institutions have good buildings, ample grounds, 
and are maintained exclusively at State expense, the earnings of 
each going towards the reduction of such expense. 


UTAH. 


BY MRS. CORNELIA PADDOCK. 


In 1872 there was no such thing as public charity known in Utah 
There were no hospitals, no asylums, no reformatories. The popu 


lation of Utah at that date was 100,000, and the proportion of de 
fectives and dependants was about the same as in other parts of 
the United States. 

The Insane. ‘Vhe only place for the confinement of the insane 
was a small building just outside the limits of Salt Lake City. This 
place was in private hands; and the wretched inmates were shut up 
in cages, chained, beaten with a club-strap, and treated in every wa) 
like dangerous wild animals. 

The condition of the patients in the asylum was not generally 
known for a long time, but facts which were disclosed from year to 
year at length aroused the public conscience; and in 1880 the Utah 
legislature made an appropriation of $25,000 for the purpose of 
establishing a ‘Territorial insane asylum. With this money a site 
was purchased and the building commenced. In 1882 and 1884 

-additional appropriations were made to the amount of $70,000, and 
by the aid of these appropriations one section of the building was 
completed in 1885; and in July of that year the patients in the Salt 
Lake Asylum were removed to the new institution. Every legis- 
lature since 1884 has made appropriations for the maintenance and 
enlargement of the asylum. In 18go0 a total appropriation of 
$263,000 was made. 

The asylum building is now one that every citizen of Utah can 
point to with satisfaction. Its money value, including grounds, fur- 
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It has 


lated by the best modern methods. | subjoin an extract from the 
report of the superintendent, Dr. Walter R. Pike, as to the pet 
centage of cures. 


‘From the date of the opening of the asylum, July 20, 1885, to 
Nov. 30, 1892, there have been received into the institution 381 
patients. Of this number 138 have been discharged and 80 have 
died, leaving in the asylum Novy. 30, 1892, 163 patients. 

* If we eliminate from the estimate the patients received during 
the first six months, (these were the chronic cases that had been 
accumulating in the Territory for years, and for whom no hope of 
recovery could be entertained), and figure our percentage of recov 
eries against those received since, we have an average of 42 per 
cent. of recoveries. ‘The death-rate has been high, but the age and 
condition of many of the patients would readily account for that. 
Kvery year there are a number brought who are dying of old age or 
exhaustion.” 


Deaf-mute Institute.— \n 1880 a prominent citizen of Utah who 


had two deaf-mute children began to work for the establishment of 
a school for this class of defectives. Owing largely to his efforts, 
the legislature of 1882 made an appropriation * to afford the means 
of education to the indigent deaf-mutes of the Territory in the com 
mon branches of knowledge and in useful trades.” Every subse- 
quent legislature has made additional appropriations, and at present 
the Territory has a school for deaf-mutes equal to any similar in 
stitution in the Western country. ‘The buildings were erected at a 
cost of $55,000. The total number of pupils received is 88; num 


ber enrolled at the close of 1892, 43. ‘The success that has at 


tended the methods of education employed in the school is most 
gratifying. 

The Public Poor.— The ‘Verritory makes no provision for paupers 
or dependent children. Only two of the counties, Salt Lake and 
Weber, have poorhouses. That of Salt Lake County is a modern 
brick building, two stories high. It will accommodate about 4o 
inmates, but is overcrowded at present. The rooms are clean and 
well ventilated, and the inmates are well fed and kindly treated. A 


bad feature of the institution, and one that it seems impossible to 


remedy at present, is the association of feeble-minded children and 


youth of both sexes with the other inmates. During the past year 
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the county has rented cottages for paupers who could not be re- 
ceived at the poorhouse. Salt Lake County contains more than 
one-fourth of the entire population of Utah. 

Private Charities.- \n 1872 the only organized charities in Utah 
of which I have any knowledge were the Woman's Relief Society of 
the Mormon Church and the Guilds of the Protestant Episcopal! 
Church, 

lor 1892-93 | am able to report that every religious denomina 
tion in the Territory has its societies for visiting and helping the 
poor and caring for the sick. ‘The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Young Men’s Christian Association also do much 
charitable work. ‘Che former organization has labored for years fo: 
the reformation of the inmates of our jails and prisons, and has 
stood ready to aid discharged prisoners to obtain employment. ‘The 
latter employs district visitors to find out where help is needed and 
to report cases of sickness. It has also a free employment bureau. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Salvation Army is doing a noble work, 
striving to raise the * submerged tenth.” 

A notable event in the history of philanthropy in Utah for 1892 
93 is the establishment of the Rescue Mission in Salt Lake. 
This charity was organized by concerted effort on the part of all the 
Protestant churches of the city. It has two branches, a Shelter 
for men and a Rescue Home for women. The Shelter was opened 


in January, 1893, in rented rooms in the business portion of the city. 


It consists of a lodging-room, restaurant, reading-room, and wood 
yard. During a single week of March, 1893, 399 meals were 
supplied to men who would otherwise have gone hungry, and 
113 persons were given shelter and beds. The men pay for their 
meals and lodging by sawing, splitting, and delivering kindling 
wood. 

The Rescue Home for erring girls has just been opened in a 
rented house that will accommodate 9 inmates. 

Dependent Children.— The first institution in Utah to open its 
doors for the care of dependent children was the Orphan’s Home, 
established in 1884 by a few Christian women whose hearts were 
stirred with pity for the sufferings of neglected childhood. Begin- 
ning in a rented house of two rooms in 1884, the Orphan’s Home 
Association now owns a three-story building which will accommodate 
over 40 children. There were 31 children between the ages of two 
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ind twelve in the Home at the close of the year 1892. The institu- 
tion is unsectarian, and is supported by the contributions of philan 
thropists of all creeds. 

St. Ann’s Orphanage.— St. Ann’s Orphanage (Catholic) was es- 
tablished in October, 1891. It is in charge of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross. It receives not only orphans, but deserted children, 
and children whose parents are unable or untit to care for them. 60 


children have been received since the Orphanage was opened. 


here are 33 inmates at present hose who have gone out are 
children who were received temporarily, until their parents were able 
te care for them. 

Other Private Charities.—Vhe Woman’s Relief Society of the 
Mormon Church has been in existence since the ‘Territory was 
settled in 1847. It has a branch in every ward (the whole Territory 
is divided into bishop’s wards), and employs visitors who are ex- 
pected to report all cases of sickness or destitution. 

An unsectarian organization which does much good in a quiet 
way is the Young Ladies’ Aid Society,— an association of the 
daughters of the rich, who have taken up the work of the * Little 
Sisters of the Poor.” Since its organization about six years ago, 
the society has disbursed over $9,000, raised by the efforts of its 
members, besides making and distributing a large amount of cloth- 
ing. But the visits of the members to the homes of the poor, their 
personal services, and the number of people they have helped to 
help themselves represent a work whose value cannot be expressed 
in dollars and cents. 

Hospitals.— There are three hospitals in Utah, all in Salt Lake 
City. St. Mark’s (Protestant Episcopal) was established in 1873, 


the Hospital of the Holy Cross (Catholic) in 1875, and Deseret 
Hospital (Mormon) in 1882. 


None of these hospitals are, strictly speaking, charitable institu 
tions, as patients who are able to do so pay for care and treatment 
but all receive as many charity patients as they can accommodate, 
and all have a large number of outdoor patients who are treated 
free of charge. Charity patients are received by each of the hos- 
pitals without distinction of creed. Holy Cross Hospital, which had 
its beginning in a small building in charge of two sisters of the 
order, now has accommodations for 150 patients. During the past 
year an annex has been built, at a cost of $3,000, for patients with 
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contagious diseases. ‘The trustees of St. Mark’s Hospital are con 
structing a new building (begun in 1892) which will double the 
accommodations for patients. There will be a free dispensary in the 
new building. Deseret Hospital, established by the exertions of 4 
few Mormon women, has been sustained chiefly by the efforts of 
these and other women in the Mormon Church. ‘The 
physician is a woman. 


resident 


Reformatories.— In 1888 the Utah legislature appropriated $75,00: 
to establish a Reform School for Boys and Girls under eighteen 
years of age. Previous to this date juvenile offenders, including 
boys ten years of age, had been confined in the city and county jails, 
in the same cells with hardened criminals. With the money appro 
priated, a farm of fifty acres was bought, and a building erected 
capable of accommodating too inmates. The school was opened 
in November, 1889; and at the end of the following month there 
were 12 boys and 1 girl in the care of the superintendent. 

The total number received into the school, from November, 1880, 
to January, 1892, was 78,—66 boys and 12 girls. Of these, 65 
were between the ages of twelve and seventeen, and 13 were between 
the ages of eight and twelve. Of the 78 inmates received during 
the first two years, 16 were discharged as reformed, and 7 sent home 
on parole. 4 boys were sent to the penitentiary, and 8 escaped, 
leaving 35 boys and 8 girls in the school at the beginning of 1892. 

Prisons.— The penitentiary, which is owned and maintained by 
the United States, is the only prison in the Territory except the city 
and county jails. Both Territorial and United States prisoners are 
confined in it. In 1872 the penitentiary consisted of a block-house 
of one room. ‘The walls of this building were made of heavy timbers, 
fastened together by iron spikes. ‘The floor was of blocks of unhewn 
stone, laid without mortar. 

In 1892 the United States, after expending nearly $200,000 in its 
construction, completed the present penitentiary, which is as_ nearly 
perfect in all its appointments as any similar institution in the 
country. There is a good library for the convicts, and religious 
services are held every Sunday in the prison chapel by ministers 
and members of the different Christian churches. The one thing 
lacking is regular employment for the prisonevs. 

In 1872, when the population of Utah was 100,000, the number of 
convicts in the penitentiary was 25. In 1892, when the population 
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had increased to 250,000, the number of convicts in the penitentiary 


at one time was 200. ‘This would seem to show that there had been 
a relatively great increase of ‘crime. Such, however, is not the case. 
l'wenty years ago, owing to the conflict between the federal and 
local authorities, the courts were inefficient, and many crimes went 
unpunished. It must be borne in mind, also, that since 1885 there 
have been many convictions under the act of Congress known as 
the Edmunds Law; and all these convicts have been sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Woman's Christian Industrial Home-— The Home for destitute 
women who renounce polygamy was built and furnished by the 
government at a cost of nearly $100,000, and Congress has appro 
priated annually the sum of $4,000 for its maintenance. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times for the workers 
along the lines of charity and reform in this ‘Territory is the recent 
organization of the Utah Association of Charities and Corrections. 

It will be perceived, by a reference to the foregoing report, that 
none of the charitable or reformatory institutions in Utah date back 
more than ten years. ‘There have been great advances made in the 
last five years, and the year 1892 has witnessed the beginning of 
new forms of benevolence. 


VERMONT. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


It is as true now as it was when I made a similar report some 
years ago that Vermont, shut in by her mountain fastnesses, with no 
large cities within her borders, and no floating population, to speak 
of, has comparatively little need of penal institutions or of the great 
charitable forces required by her sister States. 

Yet she has something to do, and possibly will have still more as 
the years go on; for her foreign element is steadily growing larger. 
Not many years ago an Italian or a Scandinavian was regarded as a 
natural curiosity. Now they do much of the work in our quarries, 
and are competing with the Irishman in the realm of the pick and 
shovel. This foreign population is perhaps less provident, less self- 
supporting, than were the sturdy founders of the State; and what 
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changes it may yet bring about in the body politic it is not easy to 
predict. But even now we have the sick, the destitute, the improvi 
dent, to care for; and not even our everlasting hills can shut out 
crime and folly, and the evils that follow in their train. All the 
large towns, and many of the smaller, have their mission schools, 
their local charities, their kindly aid societies, of which it may well 
be said, ** How far that little candle throws its beams!” But of 
these it is not my province to speak. Their record is kept in 
heaven. 

The Roman Catholic diocese of Burlington was established in 
1853, and included the whole State. Its first bishop, the Rt. Rey 
Louis de Goesbriand, has the honor of having founded at Burlington 
a“ Home for Destitute Orphan Children,” placing it in the charge 
of the “ Sisters of Providence.” In 1883 the old orphanage was aban- 
doned; and the Sisters took possession of a handsome brick building 
on the shore of Champlain, commanding a magnificent view of lake 
and mountains. ‘This institution is maintained wholly by voluntary 
contributions. It can accommodate 200 children; but at present 
its inmates number 120, including a few old people who share with 
the children the gentle ministrations of 15 Sisters. 

Burlington is also the site of the Protestant ** Home for Destitute 
Children.” This institution is, and has been from its small begin- 
ning in 1865, entirely under the care of women, and is so endowed 
as to be self-supporting. It seeks not only to proyide for the im 
mediate needs of the children, but to forecast their future by secur- 
ing good and permanent homes for them. It is unsectarian; and, 


in addition to the board of twelve managers from whom the officers 


are elected, it has a manager in each county in the State. This 
beautiful, beneficent work is done very quietly. There are no paid 
officers, and every dollar in the treasury goes toward the mainte 
nance of the children. Improvements are added year by year. It 
has at present two schools, and will soon establish a kindergarten 
The ages of the children now receiving its fostering care range from 
two weeks to sixteen years. ‘Their number at last report was 78; 
whole number since foundation, 832. 

The * Old Ladies’ Home,” in Rutland, is so young an establish- 
ment that very little need be said about it. In 1889~g90 a pleasant, 
commodious house, commanding one of the finest ranges of moun- 
tain and valley in our whole State, was built as a shelter for that 
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large class of refined elderly gentlewomen who, though they may be 
in need of assistance, are by birth, education, and breeding unfitted 
for the ruder associations of the poorhouse. It has no endowment, 
and is not a charity pure and simple. No woman under sixty-five is 
received; and each must pay the sum of $200, which insures her a 
home for the remainder of her life. ‘he Home is in the charge of a 
band of women who are most enthusiastic in its behalf. It is as yet 
n its early infancy, but its managers hope and _ believe it will grow 
into one of the most helpful institutions in the State. 

The latest report of the Soldiers’ Home at Bennington ends with 
June 30, 1892, as do all the reports to which I shall refer hereafter. 
It was not until 1884 that Vermont felt the imperative need of 
a home for her veterans. Soon after this the beautiful country 
mansion, with its farm of nearly two hundred acres, its fine aqueduct 
and fountain (said to be the highest in the world), its lawns and 
groves, which had been known as the ** Park Home for Women and 
Children,” was offered to the trustees of the Soldiers’ Home as a 
free gift. Needless to say, it was accepted; but, as some changes 
in the house were found indispensable, it was not formally opened 
for the reception of inmates until May 1, 1887. ‘The number re- 
ceived during the first three months was 50; and up to last July 
166 veterans have found a home within its walls. 

The Vermont Asylum for the Insane was founded by a woman. 
In 1834, when Dorothea Dix was still a school-girl, Mrs. Anna 
Marsh, widow of Dr. Perley Marsh, made her last will and testa- 
ment. Her home was near Brattleboro; and the square, hip-roofed 
mansion, where she indulged herself in a generous and somewhat 
stately hospitality, still proudly bears the weight of its one hundred 
and twenty-eight years. Among other bequests she gave to the 
town of Vernon, “for the support of preaching,’ -— quaintly remark- 
ing that the Vernonites were a godless set that never went to meet- 
ing, and she wanted to get them together on the Sabbath,— the sum 
of $2,000. She herself was not connected with any church, and her 
non-sectarian spirit and large-heartedness were abundantly evident. 
She gave to the town of Hinsdale a bell which was placed in the 
tower of the first church in that village. Afterwards it was hired by 


the Universalists on condition that it be rung three times a day. 


r 


Subsequently it fell into the hands of the Methodists, and was 
finally sold for old iron, and the proceeds cast into the town treas- 
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ury. Saying to her lawyer that everybody gave to missionary and 
educational objects, but that ‘no one cared for the poor insane,” 
she bequeathed $10,000 for the erection and support of a “ Hospital 
for the Relief of Insane Persons.” Green be the grave to which 
she went soon after, and blessed be her memory! From this com- 
paratively small beginning the Vermont Asylum at Brattleboro has 
grown to its present proportions. It now sits in the heart of its 
extensive grounds, a range of stately, well-appointed brick buildings, 
capable of fitly accommodating about 350 patients, 2 more than the 
number given in its last report. It has its “ New Park,” its “ Sum- 
mer Retreat,” with its wide verandas and shady nooks, and its 
* Cottage.” It keeps up with the times; and its late superintendent, 
Dr. Draper, who gave nineteen of the best years of his life to its 
service, and whose unlooked for death was so widely lamented, was 
one of the foremost men of his day, too well known to need more 
than mention here. 

But the Brattleboro Asylum was overcrowded. No skill or care 
could safely keep 500 insane persons in quarters intended for two- 
thirds that number. In 1891 one wing of the new Vermont State 
Asylum at Waterbury was completed, and to it were transferred 
from Brattleboro 85 men and 100 women. When the whole build- 
ing is completed, it will accommodate between 400 and 500 patients. 
The whole number admitted during the year ending June 30, 1892, 
was 224. 

In the limited time at my command it is not possible for me to 
compare the present condition of the State prison at Windsor with 
what it may have been in the past. It has to-day 105 inmates,- 
92 white men, 11 colored men, and 2 white women. In their last 
biennial report the directors say : — 


We have visited and examined the prison often during the last 
two years, and are gratified to find it neatly kept and well managed, 
and the welfare of the prisoners properly cared for. 

There are eight hundred volumes in the prison library. It is 
stated that the prisoners read the books with avidity, and are eager 
to get them. The chaplain says : — 

“The most important and difficult part of my prison duties I have 
felt to be the regular and systematic visitation of the prisoners in 
their cells. Since my last report, I have made not less than six 
hundred visits, besides attending to special calls to see prisoners 
who needed counsel or comfort, I have not knowingly neglected 
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\ny prisoner in sickness or when dying. The Sunday service, with 
the help of a good choir, is never omitted.”’ 


Of the 88 convicts in the prison last June, 44 claim to be of 
temperate habits, while 44 declared themselves intemperate. 84 
could read and write, 1 could read only, and three could do 
neither. 63 were Protestants. 24 were Romanists. ‘The average 
ength of sentence was five years, six months, and seven and a half 
days. No prisoner was awaiting execution, and 6 were imprisoned 
for life. 

It seems certain that Vermont believes in the healing and _ benefi- 
cent influence of the beautiful ; for she gives to her wards such beauty 
of mountain and valley, sky, lake, and river as one might well go 
far to see. ‘This is eminently true of the Vermont House of Cor- 
rection at Rutland, designed, as far as I can ascertain, for the “ cor- 
rection” of minor offenders. ‘The institution is wisely and humanely 
managed, and it is safe to say that nine-tenths of its inmates were 
never in better or more comfortable quarters. In looking over the 
‘commitments ”’ in the last report, it is strange to see in this prohi- 
bition State, how large a proportion are for intoxication The great 
majority of the sentences are for less than one hundred days. 

The Reform School at Vergennes, on the old United States Arsenal 
vrounds, should not be regarded as a penal institution. Its mission 
is to save, not to punish, to help and build up, not to cast down and 
disgrace. As far as can be, its methods and discipline are those of 
the family. It seeks to rule by love, and by appeals to the best 


that lies dormant in the heart of each lad and lassie, rather than by 


the terrors of the law. It nourishes the esprit de corps that builds up 
self-respect and respect for one’s fellows. It has its schools, its 
workshops, and its industrial class, where the boys are trained in 
the use of wood-working tools, under the sloyd system. ‘The whole 
number of boys committed during the two years ending June 30, 
1892, is 125. Whole number of girls, 29. Since its establishment 
842 boys and 84 girls have been under its charge. 
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WASHINGTON. 


List of the charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
from the State treasury : — 

Year Biennial 
Organized. Appropriation for 1893-0; 
School for Defective Youth, . ...... 1886 
Rates PO cs kk 8 8 we Re AGS 1890 
Penitentiary,. . . ee ae 
Insane Asylum, Medical Lake, 


Institutions. 


$80,000 

2,000 
242,000 
163,750 


Insane Asylum, Steilacoom City, . . .. . 251,660 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY S. HAMILTON DAY. 


The twenty years from 1872-92 comprehend the larger part of 
the history of West Virginia as to its charitable and correctional 
institutions. ‘The story, therefore, can be quickly told. This State 
was born out of the throes of civil war, and was taken from territory 
formerly constituting a part of Virginia. It had but little slave 
labor, and so before the war this section was at some disadvantage 
with the Virginia east of the mountains. While very rich in mineral 
resources, it is only within recent years that attention has been 
given to their development. These facts indicate the financial limi 
tations this State has labored under, and have an important bearing 
upon its apparent backwardness in the development of its eleemo- 
synary and punitive institutions. 

The State is made up largely of a rural population of some 800,000. 
It has but three cities whose population is over 10,000, the largest 
of these being but 35,000. It received from old Virginia but one of 
its present institutions, the hospital for the insane at Weston. 

enitentiary.— There is one penitentiary, with 352 convicts. The 
last report of the superintendent states that, while the colored popv- 
lation of the State is 4 per cent. of the entire population, yet 32 per 
cent. of the convicts of the penitentiary are colored persons. As the 
population of the State is still homogeneous, this is a fact of some 
interest to the sociologist. 
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Reform Schools.— This State has one Reform School which is for 
boys. It was established four years ago. A movement was started 
last fall to have a reform school for girls. 

/nsanity.— The problem of insanity is compelling study and larger 
expenditure in West Virginia. ‘There is a regular and rapid increase 
in the number of insane in this State. In the Insane Hospital at 
Weston there are at the present time nearly a thousand patients. 
Such has been the increase of insanity that the legislature has been 
compelled to build another hospital nearer the centre of the State. 
It will soon be opened for this unfortunate class, and will relieve the 
present overcrowded condition of the asylum at Weston, and be able 
perhaps to accommodate the very many insane persons who are now 
confined in the county jails. It is an interesting fact in the past two 
decades or so that, of the 3,496 persons treated for insanity, 842 
were farmers and farmers’ wives and sons and daughters. 

Deaf and Blind.— ‘The comparison of the records of the institu- 
tions for the deaf and blind show great improvement in the methods 
of the present over the past. ‘This is especially true as regards the 
method of bringing these unfortunates into contact with the outer 
world. In the application of improved educational processes for the 
deaf and blind, West Virginia has kept fully apace with the many 
advances made the past twenty years. 


WISCONSIN. 
BY G. FRELLSON. 


Wisconsin has no State Board of Charities, but it has a State 
Board of Control and a State Board of Health. The Board of Con- 
trol was organized June 30, 1891. It is composed of six members, 
appointed by the governor under the provisions of Chapter 221, 
Laws of 1891, which enactment did away with the State Board of 
Charities and Reform and the State Board of Supervision, and im- 
posed upon the State Board of Control the functions of the two 
boards thus abolished. 


This Board report the amount of money expended for the insane, 
prisoners, the poor, etc. Their duties are to maintain and govern 
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the different State institutions, to act as a lunacy commission, to 
make quarterly visits to all county asylums, for the purpose of regu 
lating the management and conditions of their inmates and to orde 
correction, if necessary, and to collect and tabulate important sta 
tistics of insanity, pauperism, and crime. ‘They have the confidenc: 
of the public of the State of Wisconsin. 

We have seven State institutions, as follows: State Hospital fo; 
the Insane, Northern Hospital for the Insane, School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, School for the Blind, Industrial School for Boys, State 
prison, State Public School for dependent children. We have fou 
semi-State institutions, twenty-one county asylums for the chroni 


insane, one county hospital for the insane, one veterans’ home, sixty 


six county jails, forty-three county poorhouses, one hundred and 
seventy-one police stations and lock-ups, and several private benevo 
lent institutions. We are now building two more county asylums, 
and are authorized to build another. These institutions are in a 
prosperous condition, and are continually looked after by the Board 
of Control. 

The /nsane.—- The State supports all the insane who have no resi 
dence in any particular county. Insane persons in county asylums 
are supported by the county, with the aid of $1.50 per week from th 
State. During 1892, 559 persons were admitted to the two State 
hospitals, showing a decrease of 76 from 1891. Up to May 1, 1893, 
the twenty-one county asylums were caring for 2,204 patients. 

Paupers.— Paupers are a charge upon the several counties 0 
towns in which they have a legal residen unless otherwise provided 
by law. Residence in the county or town for one year without poor 
relief secures a pauper settlement. 

Dependent Children.— 'Yhe State Public School for dependent 
children has admitted during 1892 185 children, and has up to 
Sept. 30, 1892, about 815 children in homes on trial. Wisconsin has 
adopted by law the wise plan that this school shall be maintained as 
a temporary home, and not as a place in which to bring up the 
children. 

State Prison.— 549 persons were admitted during 1892, showing 
a decrease of 19 from the previous year. Indeterminate sentences, 
with conditional liberation for convicts, are now optional with trial 
judges. Of those discharged, reports are received in only one or two 
cases, ‘The law does not seem to meet with much favor; and it is 
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the opinion of the warden that no prisoner should be sentenced 
under this law, but recommends that a law be passed placing some 
limit to the term of life prisoners, in cases where their conduct has 
been perfect. 

All the counties in Wisconsin with the exception of two are pro- 
vided with jails. We have no insane persons in any of our jails, 

/ndustrial Schools. —We have two Industrial Schools, one fot 
boys in Waukesha and one for girls in Milwaukee. ‘The former 
admitted during 1892 173 boys. It is a well-conducted institution. 
he latter for girls is under the control of a board of resident lady 
managers. It is designed as a reformatory for vicious, stubborn, and 
unruly girls, and a temporary place of detention for boys and girls 
under ten years of age. ‘The counties committing children to this 
institution are required to pay $2.50 per week for their maintenance. 
rhis school was organized in 1875, and has been very successful in 
reformatory work. ‘The State owns the buildings, and makes annual 
appropriations to keep them in repair. 

Private and Benevolent Institutions —‘Yhe numerous private and 
benevolent institutions in the State are doing a noble charitable 
work. ‘They are all well managed. 

| am sorry to say that we have no State provision for the care of 
idiots or imbeciles in Wisconsin. If there is necessity for any insti- 
tution in Wisconsin in which the defective classes are to be cared 
for, it is for a home for the feeble-minded. ‘The State has dealt 
liberally with all other classes of defectives, but for this large class 
it has done nothing. As a consequence, they have been crowded 
into insane asylums, to the detriment of the patients; hustled into 
poorhouses, to get rid of them, without any effort ever being made 


to better their mental condition. Or, worse, they are left to run at 


large, a burden to the community and a menace to society. Already 


seventeen of the sister States have made provisions for this class, 
and the necessity is as urgent in Wisconsin as in any State that has 
made provisions. ‘The census of 1890 shows that there were 2,402 
of these defectives within our borders. ‘The legislature last winter 
passed a law appropriating $40,000 for a home for this class of 
unfortunates ; but, when it came to be signed by the governor, he for 
some reason vetoed the bill. 

To recapitulate: In 1873 we had a State Board of Charities and 
Reform composed of six members, with Mr. H. H. Giles as presi- 
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dent, and our venerable friend Andrew E. Elmore as a member 
We had then seven State institutions, as follows: School for the 
Blind, School for the Deaf and Dumb, two hospitals for the insane. 
State prison, the Industrial School for Boys, and the Soldier’s Orphan 
Home. These institutions were then maintained on an appropria 
tion of about $185,000, Now these same institutions receive appro- 
priations of about $600,000. ‘The inmates in these institutions were 
779 in 1873, in 1892 nearly 1,900 persons. We have now, in addi 
tion to these institutions, the State Public School for dependent 
children, the Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, the Veterans’ 
Home for dependent soldiers and their wives, several county asylums 
for the chronic insane, any number of private benevolent institutions, 
a better system of caring and providing for all classes of unfortunates; 
and, in short, there has been great and steady progress in charitable 

nd reformatory work of all kind. In this country, fortunately, the 
duty of the State to make provisions for the care of the insane, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the pauper, and the prisoner, is a recog 
nized principle of government. 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CONTROL. 
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| 
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State Hospital . . . .... =.=. +... . | Mendota, $3,314,100 | $102,500 $199,470 


School for Deaf,. . . . .. . =. +. . ~ | Delavan, 


1,268,200 37,600 §1,300 


Northern Hospital,. . . . . ....¢-s paraayed 2,788,800 11,700 | 230,508 


School for Blind, . ... iy ee CS Janesville, 965,300 26,600 22,200 
| 


Industrial School, . . . . . . . . + + + | Waukesha, | — 1,498,300 §5,400 115,656 
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1893- 


XIII. 


Minutes and Wiscussions. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday night, June 8, 1893. 


The twentieth annual session of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was opened on Thursday night, June 8, 
1893, at 8 p.M., in the Memorial Art Palace, Lake Front, Chicago, 
Il. 


The Conference was called to order by the President, Rev. H. H. 
Hart, St. Paul, Minn. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. M. Law 
rence, D.D., of Chicago. 


President Hart.— Ladies and Gentlemen,— It has been customary 
in the organization of the National Conference of Charities year 
after year to have what is known as a Local Executive Committee, 
which does the work of local organization, in preparation for the 
Conference. ‘This year there was no provision made for the usual 
Local Committee. It was understood, when we agreed to come to 
Chicago, that we were not to have such a committee. But that work 
has been done, and done very effectively, by one who has had an ex 
traordinary amount of other business to employ her time,— one who is 
not only chairman of the Committee of Charities and Correction of 
this city of Chicago, but is a member of the Chicago School Board, 
and engaged in every good work that comes to the surface in the 
city of Chicago. I have the pleasure of introducing to you the one 
who is, so far at least as this Conference is concerned, “Ae Flower 
of Chicago, Mrs. J. M. Flower. 


Mrs. J. M. FLlower.— Mr. President and Members of the Twent- 
eth National Conference,—\ esteem it an honor to be permitted, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Moral and Social Reform Con- 
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vresses to extend the first greeting to a body of men and women like 
yourselves, who are banded together, not for pecuniary profit, but 
for the betterment of your fellows, and with whom I have previ 
ously had so many-pleasant associations. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome you to Chicago, a pleasure that, 
truth compels me to state, is in a measure selfish; for I trust out of 
your presence may come benefits that will cause these meetings to 
mark an era in the philanthropical work of our city. 

Chicago is young and strong, but somewhat overgrown. ‘The 
young boy who makes too rapid growth becomes suddenly conscious 
of his physical proportions, of having hands and feet not yet fully 
under his control; and he passes through a period of awkwardness 
and self-consciousness, of longer or shorter duration, according to 
surrounding conditions, before he learns to make the proper use of 
his physical powers. Chicago is now in that period of her growth, 
in charitable matters especially. 

Institutions abound; money is given freely; no real suffering 
need exist. At the first hint of a new want in any direction, some 
one seeks immediately to organize an association or an institution 
for its relief, often with little or no knowledge of the scope of those 
already in existence or of the best method of accomplishing the 
result desired. We have not yet learned to make the most effective 
use of our powers, to husband our ‘resources, to realize that the 
duplication of institutions is an injury both to ourselves and the 
cause we wish to advance, that prevention is better than cure, and 
that organization is the first step towards a thorough knowledge 
and proper handling of our charitable enterprises. 

This is one of the many things I hope may be learned through 
you, who, coming, many of you, from mature and well-developed 
communities, are prepared to give us the benefit of the wisdom 
gained by experience. 

The pleasure | feel in welcoming you has in it, however, a bit of 
alloy, in that you have come at a time when we cannot reciprocate, 
as fully as we would like, the hospitalities extended to the delegates 
at many previous Conferences. It is not that Chicago is less hos- 
pitable, or because she has less appreciation of the self-sacrificing 
character of your work, but because she is entertaining the world. 
You are only one of many conferences to meet here this summer, 
and we can offer you little beyond the beauty and marvels of our 
great White City. This must take the place of more personal en- 
tertainment. At Denver last year we revelled in the wonders of 
nature that were so freely displayed for our enjoyment; and here, 
likewise, God’s wonder Works are spread out before you, through the 
triumphs of man’s achievements, at Jackson Park. 

We are not able to make them quite so free to you as the glories 
of Denver were made to us ; but, then, they cost more to get here. 
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The charitable institutions of Chicago extend to you a greeting 
through me, and invite you to visit them at your pleasure. [ny 
their name, and in the name of all in this great city who, like 
yourselves, are struggling for the uplifting of humanity, I bid you a 
hearty welcome. 


The President called attention to a clock upon the platform which 
was to serve as a time-keeper for each speaker. It had only a 
minute hand, which was to be set at twelve as each person began to 
speak. By glancing at this hand, speakers could easily keep track of 
the minutes they were speaking. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson, secretary of the State Board of Charities 
of Indiana, was asked to respond. 


Mr. JoHNSON.—MV/r. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Whenever 
I come to Chicago I always feel like a ghost. I am revisiting the 
places that were my haunts in childhood. The stones of the street 
and my feet were brothers. I always feel very proud of the smoky 
but handsome town. Chicago needs charity organizations and con- 
ferences, and anything of the kind that it can get. There is nothing 
that is too good for Chicago. It does not propose to have the 
earth, but it proposes to have the fruits thereof in the very best 
manner. I suppose there is nothing in the world in the way of 
charities or correction, in the way of good citizenship, splendid or- 
ganization, substantial giving, or anything else, that is not to be 
found in this great city. We may brag about Chicago and what she 
has done, but there is nothing anywhere so wonderful as this city. 
And what she has done in a material way she will do in a spiritual 
way and in a charitable way. We know that in coming here her 
citizens desire to do all they can for us, to make us feel at home and 
feel that we belong here, where all the world is to-day. 

This is our twentieth anniversary. I have only been a member 
of the Conference for half that time. How much we think of each 
other, and how much we think of the people we come here to see! 
One of the delightful things of life is being employed in charitable 
work. You see the faces of other members, and you know they feel 
just as you do. We knew, when we were coming in here, that we 
were coming into a hospitable company. In the name of the dele- 
gates, we thank the citizens of Chicago for the hearty welcome they 
have given us through Mrs. Flower. 


Hon. William Howard Neff, of Cincinnatf, was next introduced. 


Mr. Nerr.— Mr. President,—'To-day it appears to me that I am 
in a dream. Forty-six years ago I visited Chicago. My journal 
describes it as a flourishing city of 28,000 inhabitants. To-day it 1s 
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the first city in the land, one of the first in the world. It seems 
ke the work of enchantment. ‘The reality surpasses the most gor- 
veous visions of Aladdin. Beyond it is the White City, the most 
wonderful creation of this or any other age. ‘The whole world has 
contributed its choicest and most precious treasures in honor of this 
most memorable occasion, as a tribute to the wonderful discovery 
of four hundred years ago, which gave a new world to the old, and 
the old world to the new. ‘To-day we have done homage to a royal 
lady (the Infanta of Spain), whose grace, gentleness, and courtesy 
have won the hearts of the American people, and who comes to us 
as a representative of Queen Isabel of Castile and Leon, one of the 
noblest and purest characters in history. As I rode around the 
magnificent edifices of that wondrous city, propelled by the new 
power which is to revolutionize the earth, | saw a noble building 
dedicated to “Charities and Correction.” Amid all the glories of 
this World’s Columbian Exposition, the work to which your lives 
have been devoted is acknowledged and honored; and courtesy and 
charity, peace on earth and good will to men, help to the sorrowing 
and afflicted, relief to the distressed in mind, body, and estate, are 
interwoven into one complete and harmonious unity. 

Permit me, sir, to congratulate you upon this auspicious gathering, 
and to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that I know your President 
well and most favorably. Seven years ago he was the best Secre 
tary I ever saw, and I doubt not that he will distinguish himself 
quite as much in the new and exalted position in which you have 
placed him. 


The President, Rev. H. H. Hart, after being formally introduced 
to the Conference by Mr. J. S. Appel, Vice-President, then delivered 
the annual address,— “ The Relation of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction to the Progress of the Past Twenty Years ” 


At the close of President Hart’s address Mr. Appel said he hoped 


the Executive Committee of this Conference would see some way to 


having it printed in full before the slow process of getting out the 
books; for, as a review of the work of the Conference, it was a 
very valuable contribution. 

The “ Report of the Committee on Reports of States ’’ was then 
read by the chairman, Mr. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau called the attention of the members of the 
Conference to the fact that a business office had been established in 
the basement of the building, with telephone, post-office, and tele- 
graph office immediately adjacent. 
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Secretary L. C. Storrs asked members to register their names on 
cards prepared for that purpose, and also stated that the Conference 
at Denver provided that a membership fee should be attached to 
membership in the Conference. This membership fee is $2, which 
entitles each member who pays the fee to a copy of the Proceeding 
of the Conference, and to have his name appear in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Appel asked the members to hand in names — one from each 
State and Territory represented — for the Committee on Organiza 
tion and on Resolutions, that the President might announce them in 
the morning. 


»s 


SECOND SESSION. 
Friday morning, June 9. 


The Conference was called to order by President Hart at 
10.05 A.M. Prayer was offered by Rev. Floyd Tompkins, D.D. 

The report of the Committee on History of State Boards was read 
by Hon. Oscar Craig, of New York, chairman of the committee. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 

Reports from States were then called for. The report from 
Alabama was prepared by Miss Tutweiler, the State Corresponding 
Secretary from that State. As she had been obliged to return to 
Alabama, her report was read by the chairman of the, committee, 
Mr. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin (p. 279). Mr. Wright said, before 
reading Miss Tutweiler’s report: Miss Tutweiler’s work is a. strik- 
ing example of what can be accomplished by a single person. 
Without any funds at her disposal, she has gone to work to im 
prove the present condition of her State, in respect to the treat 
ment of the dependent and delinquent classes, and is accomplishing 
much good. 

The report from Alaska was read by Mr. Wright (p. 296). 

The reports from Arizona and Arkansas were not read. 

The report from Canada (Manitoba) was read by Mr. C. EF. Faulk 
ner, of Kansas (p. 329). 

The report from Ontario was read by Hon. Levi L. Barbour, of 
Detroit, Mich. (p. 398). 

Mr. Wright gave a brief outline of the work in Arizona and 
Arkansas, as follows : — 
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In Arizona they have an insane asylum. ‘There is no poorhouse 
in the Territory. There was $10,000 left some years ago by an old 
miner for philanthropic purposes. 

In Arkansas they have an insane asylum not at all adequate for 
the needs of the insane. ‘They have a school for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb. ‘There are county jails and poorhouses in most of 
the counties of the State. There is an outgrowth of public senti- 
ment against the convict lease system. Probably no State in the 
Union had a worse system than Arkansas. Convicts were leased 
to the highest bidder and then subleased to other bidders. At 
present that subleasing has been stopped. There is a growing 
public sentiment against the convict lease system. 


Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper read the report from the State of Califor- 
nia (p. 296). 

he Report of the Committee on the History of Immigration 
vas read by the chairman of the committee, Dr. Charles 5. Hoyt, of 
New York (p. 106). After reading his paper, Dr. Hoyt said: 


Since the preparation of this report I have received from Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, of California, a member of the committee, a copy of 
an address delivered on the subject of Chinese Immigration. He 
transmitted it to me without letter, but I think it should be con- 
sidered a part of the Proceedings of this Conference. If any com- 
munication should be received from Mr. Sanborn on the same sub- 
ject, it should be referred also to the Committee on Publication, as 
well as the sermon of Mr. Wendte. 


This suggestion was accepted, and the address was secured for 
publication as follows : 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


BY REV. Cc. W. WENDTE. 


The American people, and more especially the inhabitants of 
California, are to-day breught face to face with a social and political 
question of the profoundest importance. Every loyal citizen and 
every lover of humanity will desire to have it settled in a manner that 
shall be honorable to our nation and just to our fellow-men, of what 
ever race, color, or condition. The issues involved in the enforce- 
ment of the Geary law are not merely local. They are both na- 
tional and international. Though a portion of the people and press 
of the United States treats them with unseemly levity on the one 
hand and brutal indifference to moral consequences on the other, 
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these issues are of a very serious nature and far-reaching in thei) 
effects on our business, social, and political life. 

Let me preface what | have to say on this subject by the state 
ment that [ have lived twelve years in California, and since my firs} 
visit in 1861 until now have taken a deep interest in the Chinese 
question. | early became convinced that the so-called California 
view of this matter is, In the main, the right one. 

A large influx of Asiatic peoples into the Pacific States, such as 
we were threatened with twenty-five or more years ago when this 
agitation against the Chinese firstebegan, would be a serious menace 
against the higher civilization of these new and as yet sparsely set 
tled, loosely organized communities. Without entering into fami! 
iar arguments on the subject, it is sufficient to say that it would be 
hostile to the interests of intelligent, aspiring, free white labor and 
the prosperity of that great middle class of the population on whose 
existence and happiness the welfare of a State so largely depend. 

The presence of a million or even half a million Chinese coolies 
in California, as would inevitably have been the case if this immigra 
tion had not been prevented, would have been an industrial, social, 
and political disaster of the first magnitude to the young civilization 
of the Pacific Coast. The opposition of the people of California 
to cheap Chinese labor has at times displayed itself in unreason- 
ing, unjust, and brutal courses, but this should never prevent us 
from recognizing beneath all this agitation the justifiable, necessary 
motives of self-preservation, of social progress, of domestic integ 
rity, and a higher political life. 

So much may be said in vindication of the attitude of the people 
of California against the well-intentioned but mistaken philanthropy 
which, in maintaining its abstract theories, ignores the actual facts, 
and refuses to take into account the lessons of experience and the 
warnings of history. But Eastern communities have learned some 
bitter lessons recently concerning the character and results of unre 
stricted foreign immigration. Perhaps they are now more willing 
to do justice to the underlying motive and aim of the opposition to 
the Chinese. 

My personal experience, too, with the Chinese has not been in 
considerable, although I have always from conscientious motives re 
fused to employ them. What I have to say on the Geary law is 
therefore not without knowledge or reflection on my part, or due to 
any defective sympathy with social and labor problems in California. 

That a restriction of further Chinese immigration into California, 
for a term of years at least, is wise, is just, is absolutely necessary 
to moral and social well-being, is a proposition I entirely concur in. 

But I do protest, both as a minister and a citizen, against any 
attempt to harass, persecute, or treat with ignominy and cruelty the 
members of this race who are already resident here. The Geary 
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w is an attempt to do this. It singles out a certain element in our 
ypulation for its especial hatred and vindictiveness. It makes 
ppressive regulations against this particular element which it does 
ot enforce against any other class of foreign immigrants. It de- 
mands that they shall be registered “like a dog,”’ as a Christian 
hinaman said, and carry their certificates ever with them for identi- 
ication, like a ticket-of-leave man out of jail on sufferance. | It orig- 
inally required them to be photographed, like a criminal in the hands 
of the police. It denies them the right of witnesses of their own 
ice or the protection of a jury trial on their arrest for a supposed 
iolation of the law. It provides for their imprisonment and de- 
portation from the country if they fail to register within a specified 
period. It demands that, until the deportation, they be kept at hard 
labor,— a provision which United States Judge Ross, of Southern 
Cahfornia, rightly termed “ infamous.” 

Such a law is unjust, impolitic, and cruel. It does violence to the 
higher sentiments of equality and humanity: it shocks the moral 
sensibilities, not only of our nation, but of the civilized world. Fur 
thermore, I do not believe it truly represents the moral sentiments 
of the people of California. It is a concession to its lower elements, 
i display of race hatred, a piece of political demagogism, and a re- 
apse into barbarism. 


An INDUSTRIAL MISFORTUNE. 


Never was a measure less justifiable from an industrial, social, or 
political point of view. The number of Chinese in California is re- 
turned by the last census as 72,472, and only 107,475 in the whole 
country. ‘They have been steadily growing fewer in number every 
year; and, even with smuggled accessions from over the border, they 
are continually decreasing among us. It only needs a walk through 
half-abandoned streets in Chinatown to satisfy one on this point. 
The very newspapers in San Francisco who are now clamoring for the 
enforcement of the Geary law a few months since were calling at 
tention to the remarkable decrease in numbers of the Chinese, and 
prophesying their general withdrawal from business and industrial 
pursuits and abandonment of the Coast. ‘The industrial competition 
of the Chinese has ceased to be formidable to free labor. Nay, the 
number now in California are a valuable addition to its working 
forces. 

Withdraw them suddenly, and the railway contractor, the orchard- 
st, vineyardist, and ranchmen would suffer great inconvenience and 
loss, and the financial depression now existing in San Francisco 
would be largely increased. It is a mistake to think that the crowd 
of unemploved men and boys in San Francisco would largely benefit 
by their wholesale removal. A large proportion of this idle element 
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is made up of the weak, the unskilled, and the worthless, who eithe 
cannot or will not work. ‘The mere announcement that 70,0 
Chinese have been withdrawn from the labor world in California 
would so flood the State with the unemployed from all over the 
country that in a few weeks the congested condition complained 0; 
would display worse symptoms than before. For the Chinese jy 
(alifornia are not merely laborers, but also employers of labor ; an. 
the withdrawal of their capital and business sagacity would be 
severe blow at the industrial interests of the State. 


HrALTH AND MORALS. 


In vain do the enemies of the Chinese charge the physical and 
moral evils of San Francisco to the inhabitants of the Chines: 
quarter. That quarter is filthy, evil-smelling, vile. But it is no 
more so than districts in other cities peopled by other and whit 
skinned foreigners. I have seen as much to distress and horrify m: 
in the slums of New York, London, and Glasgow as in the cellars 
and alleys of Chinatown. There are more disgraceful and dange: 
ous plague spots in San Francisco than even the Chinese quarte: 
| refer to those underground sinks of iniquity, the dives and poo! 
rooms, and whole streets in the very heart of the city lined wit! 
abodes of shame and misery, where vice, crime, corruption, flaunt 
themselves, undisturbed by public sentiment, and lead thousands 
down to disease and death. If Chinatown is a danger to physica 
and moral health, why is it not put an end to? Why is it not c& 
clared a public nuisance, streets driven through it, the old rookerics 
torn down, the underground dens closed, the diseased and lawless 
sent to hospitals and jails or back to China? 

The city of New. York, even under the corrupt Tammany govern 
ment, abolished in that way the Five Points of evil repute; and 
Boston, twenty-five years ago, caused every cellar at the unsavory 
North End to be vacated by its human occupants. Is the San Fran 
cisco government so weak or so venal that it cannot accomplish 
this? The worst men and women in Chinatown to-day are not th 
Mongolians: they are the unprincipled whites who make a living out 
of them. Such are the greedy landlords, the shyster lawyers, th: 
venal city employees, and a still lower and unnamable class. |! 
there were a proper public spirit, a right moral and Christian senti 
ment in the people of San Francisco, the so-called physical and 
social evils of the Chinese quarter would be greatly abated, if not 
altogether abolished. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS. 


The political consequences of this proposed ill-treatment and 
wholesale deportation of our resident Chinese are wide-reaching and 
vrave. In their selfish provincialism, many of the people of Cali 
fornia do not see this or refuse to entertain it. Our neighborly 
relations with that great nation China would be imperilled, our trade 
with it disturbed, if not destroyed, the lives of hundreds of business 
men, scientists, missionaries, and thousands of native converts, placed 
in jeopardy. We may not care for these things, but the American 
people, as a whole, does care; and our puny and senseless opposition 
will not count for much, when the honest, humane heart of the nation 
is aroused. It is the destiny of Californians to come into still closer 
relations with China at some future day. ‘They face Asia, as the 
Atlantic seaboard faces Europe. It is inevitable that, when the 
present conservatism of the Celestial Empire is overcome, as it surely 
will be by the converging rays of civilization, the people of the 
Pacific Coast will be eager suppliants for the trade and good will of 
their Chinese neighbors across the ocean. ‘The laboring man would 
be the first to feel the benefits of such an intercourse and traffic. 
Will he, then, prejudice his own interests by this relentless crusade 
against the representatives of China now in our midst? 


AN INHUMAN Law. 


Finally, I protest against the Geary law in the name of equal 
justice and humanity. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States has 
pronounced it legal and constitutional, although a weighty minority 
of the judges dissented, and their testimony against the law was 
eloquently voiced by Justice Field. ‘The Supreme Court pronounced 
the fugitive slave law constitutional; but the higher moral sense of 
the people revolted against it, the heart and flesh of humanity cried 
out against it, and it was overthrown. It is customary, when ques- 
tions of such importance are discussed, to grant a rehearing by the 
full bench. [It may be so in this case, and the Geary law yet be 
pronounced untenable. In any case, this iniquitous law is condemned 
by the unanimous voice of the higher reason and conscience and 
heart of civilized man. No measure, though intrenched behind a 
partisan Congress, a technical decision, a truckling press, the hatreds 
of race, or the selfish purpose of a class, can long withstand the 
moral sentiment of the world. 

The people of California would be the first to feel the disastrous 
effects of their mistaken policy. ‘heir industrial life would be dis- 
ordered, their political and social morality lowered. ‘They would 
stand discredited in the eyes of their fellow-Americans and of civil- 
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ized man. What an outcry went up from all lovers of humanity 
when the Russian government began its infamous policy of deporting 
its Jewish citizens! An equal outburst of popular sympathy and 
indignation would arise all over the land if we should arrest and 
herd in prison 70,000 unfortunate Celestials, for no other crime than 
that they had resisted an unjust, ignominious law, and followed too 
implicitly the counsel of their natural leaders, the Six Companies, 
who, with all their faults, are also their natural protectors and guar 
dians. The State of California would feel the evil practical conse 
quences of such a cruel deed for a quarter or half a century. 

The execution of the Geary law will, I trust, be delayed by force 
of circumstances and a wise, humane executive, and, when Congress 
meets, be modified or repealed. Would we could as easily modify 
and repeal the evil spirit in men’s hearts that led to its adoption! 
Would that juster, humaner sentiments controlled our conduct toward 
these, our yellow-skinned brothers, who, as Starr King used to say 
of the Negro, are of ‘‘the same color in the grain” as we! For God 
hath made of one blood all the nations of men. There is nothing 
common or unclean in his sight, and should not be in ours, but we 
should bestow the more abundant honor on that part which lacks. 

Are we told that these are merely sentimental objections? Yes, | 
answer, the sentiments of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
American Constitution, of the Sermon on the Mount, and of modern 
and Christian civilization,— these rule the world; and the class or 


the community that dares defy them will be dashed into pieces like 
a potter’s vessel. 


President Hart announced the Committee on Time and Place, as 
follows: California, Mr. A. G. Warner; Colorado, Miss Izetta 
George ; Delaware, Mrs. Mabel Clark; District of Columbia, H. W. 
Lewis; Indiana, Miss Margaret Peelle; lowa, Dr. F. M. Powell: 
Kansas, C. E. Faulkner; Massachusetts, Colonel Henry Stone: 
Michigan, Mr. Hinchman; Minnesota, C. Amundson; Missouri, 
Miss Mary FE. Perry; Nebraska, John Laughland; New York, 
Homer Folks; Ohio, Charles Parrott; Oregon, W. R. Walpole; 
Rhode Island, J. C. B. Woods. 

The Committee on Organization was announced, as follows: Cali- 
fornia, Mr. A. G. Warner; Colorado, J. Warner Mills; District of 
Columbia, H. W. Lewis; Indiana, John R. Elder; Kansas, M. A. 
Haushalter ; Massachusetts, George W. Johnson; Michigan, Levi 
L. Barbour; Minnesota, J. F. Jackson; Nebraska, J. T. Mallalieu; 
New York, Dr. Charles S. Hoyt; Ohio, John Webb, Jr. ; Oregon, 
Dr. L. L. Rowland; Rhode Island, Rev. J. H. Nutting. 
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[he report from Connecticut was read by Mr. Wright (p. 300). 
Ihe report from Delaware was read by Mrs. Clark, of that State 

p. 304). 

The report from the District of Columbia was read by Mr. H.W. 

Lewis, of Washington (p. 307). 


Mr. WriGuHtT.-— The most interesting book | have read on the 
convict lease system is one entitled “The American Siberia.” It 
is written by a man who was in charge of a prison camp in Florida 
for many years, giving the details of life in the camp, and uncon- 
sciously making the most serious charge against it that could be 
made. 

The State of Georgia reports through its governor. ‘They have 
a lunatic asylum and a deaf and dumb and blind asylum. ‘The con 
vict lease system is in force there, as the contracts will not expire 
for some six years. Many counties have poorhouses. The county 
jails are to be improved in construction, and even then many im- 
provements will still be needed. 


lhe report from Idaho was read (p. 311). 


lhe report from Illinois, written by Mr. Whipp, was presented by 
Rev. Frederick H. Wines (p. 313). 
The Conference adjourned at 12. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Friday night, June 9. 


The third session of the Conference was called to order by Presi 
dent Hart at eight o’clock, in Room VIII. of the Art Institute. 


The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the report of the Committee 
on the History of the Treatment of the Insane, by Dr. C. E. Riggs, 
of Minnesota, chairman of the committee. 


At the close of Dr. Riggs’s paper Colonel Henry Stone, of Bos- 
ton, said : — 


[ desire, while the gentleman who read this paper is still on 
his feet, to call his attention to an error in the paper. Massachu- 
setts has never had any county treatment of its insane. A patient 
cannot be deprived of the benefits of hospital treatment. He can- 
not go into an institution until he has had the benefit of hospital 
treatment ; and in the large towns, where the insane are cared for 
in the almshouses, they are cared for in an insane department. 
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The report from lowa, written by Miss M. FE. Starr, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Iowa, was read by Mr. Baldwin (p. 318). 

Mr. Alexander Johnson read the report from the State of Indiana, 
reminding the Conference that Indiana is the last of the old 
frontier States. It is not a Western State at all. It has been 4 
State seventy or eighty years, but it went along very slowly fo: 
seventy years. Within the last ten years it has made a wonderful 
progress. It is the last of the backwoods States, and was built up 
before the railroads helped it (p. 316). 

Mr. Frank H. Betton, of Topeka, read the report from the State of 
Kansas. 


President HArt.— The reports from Indiana, lowa, and Kansas 
have revealed a peculiar condition. ‘They have all told about flour 
ishing homes for soldiers’ orphans. In Minnesota the homes fo 
soldiers’ orphans were closed long ago. 

Mr. WriGHT.— Kentucky makes no report this year. But from 
the report of the committee for the previous year we would make 
this report about the progress made in Kentucky: It has _ been 
a rather conservative State. There have been no definite changes 
in the treatment of the acute insane or the blind, the blind being 
especially well cared for, Kentucky being the headquarters of the 
printing-house for the blind in the United States. The convict lease 
system has been entirely abolished, and public sentiment has so 
grown that they are nearly prepared to establish a State Reformatory. 
A bill for that purpose has passed one branch of the legislature sev- 
eral times; and, undoubtedly, when this bill is next presented, it will 
pass, and the State Reformatory will be established. The State has 
pursued a mistaken policy in caring for idiots. In giving $75 a year 
to all persons caring for idiots, the result has been a slavery of these 
idiots, in their being farmed out to contractors. It would be better 
to have that plan abolished. No report has been made in regard to 
the poorhouses or jails. I assume that the condition of those is 
that of most States where there is no inspecting authority whatever, 
probably in a very poor condition. 


The report of the Committee on the Treatment of the Feeble- 
minded was read by Dr. W. E. Fernald, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the committee (p. 203). 

Mr. Wright stated that no report had been received from the State 
of Louisiana, and the reports of previous years were so meagre that 
nothing could be gleaned from them that was worthy of presenta 
tion. 
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‘The report from the State of Maine was read by Mrs. L. M.N. 
Stevens, of Portland, State Corresponding Secretary (p. 327). 

The report from the State of Maryland was read by the State 
(orresponding Secretary for Maryland, Mr. Jetirey R. Brackett, of 
Baltimore (p. 331). 

The report from Massachusetts was read by the Massachusetts 
State Corresponding Secretary, Colonel Henry Stone, of 
(p. 339): 


Adjourned at 10.15 P.M. 


Boston 


FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday morning, June 10. 


The fourth session of the Conference was held on Saturday morn- 
ing in Room III. of the Art Institute. ‘The session was called to 
order, at 1o.10 by President Hart. Rev. Washington Gladden, 
).1)., of Columbus, offered prayer. 

rhe report of the ( ommittee on the History of Public and Private 
Indoor and Outdoor Relief was presented by the chairman of that 
committee, Rev. C. G. Trusdell, of Chicago, Ll. (p. 94). 

The report from the State of Michigan was read by the State 
Corresponding Secretary of that State, Mr. L. C. Storrs, of Lansing 
(p. 345). 


President Hari,— It is certainly a matter of congratulation that 
the State of Michigan, after a great many years of effort, has just 
accomplished the establishment of an institution for the care and 
treatment of the feeble-minded. 


». ; a , 
- A brief verbal report from the State of Colorado was given by 
Rev. W. H. Brodhead. 


Within the last four years the legislature has made liberal appro- 
priations for most institutions in Colorado. ‘There is only one State 
penitentiary, and that is under the charge of the State Penitentiary 
Commissioners. In another town we have a reformatory, at pregent 
very limited in its work on account of lack of appropriations by the 
last legislature. The Reformatory at Buena Vista is under the 
charge of the warden of the penitentiary. It is a very limited work, 
because nothing but a stockade has as yet been provided for the sixty 
or seventy that have been permitted to go there from the peniten- 
tiary. The Industrial School for Boys has a manual training school 
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connected with it. For the insane asylum at Pueblo appropriation, 
have been provided for accommodations in the coming years. ‘Ther 
is a new law requiring all future buildings to be on the cottage plan. 
‘There was an effort made to provide a home for the feeble-minded, }),;; 
the large amount of money required for the World’s Fair from Co 

orado made it impossible to get it. We have not as yet any State 
home for the girls. ‘They are cared for and their board paid for by 
the counties sending them to the Home of the Good Shepherd. The 
Board of County Visitors was established by the branch of the last 
legislature, to inspect the county jails, hospitals, and poorhouses of 
the county. 

Mr. J. S. Appe., of Colorado. No report from our State is com 
plete without adding one word in reference to the kindergarten 
system. A statute enacted by our legislature established the kinde: 
garten system as part of the public school system of the State. 
And, in all honor to the ladies who have managed the kindergarten 
system of the city of Denver, they had already provided a norma! 
school and teachers for the kindergarten, thus enabling the State to 


furnish competent teachers for all the kindergarten schools that may 
be established. 


The report from the State of Minnesota, prepared by Hon. J. W. 
Willis, of St. Paul, was read by President H. H. Hart (p. 347). 
The report from Missouri was read by Miss Mary E. Perry, 


Ol 


St. Louis, the Corresponding Secretary for that State (p. 358). 
In addition to her report, Miss Perry said : — 


The country is indebted to the St. Louis women for engrafting 
upon the public school system the methods and philosophy of Froe 
bel ; and when, a few weeks ago, there was celebrated in our city of 
St. Louis the twentieth birthday of free kindergartens in America, 
there were eighty-seven free kindergartens, with an annual enro! 
ment of 7,000 pupils. Among the illustrious educators to honor the 
occasion with their presence were William T. Harris, Denton |. 
Snyder, and Lewis F. Soldan. 


The report from Montana was comprised in a series of statistical 
tables and a brief letter from the Secretary (p. 365). 

The State of Nebraska furnished a report from the Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. A. W. Clark, of Omaha (p. 366). It was read by 
Mr. Clark, who said : — 


In correspondence with Mr. Hart, my understanding was that a 


simple statement would be more acceptable than a written state 
ment, 
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He read a part of his report, and afterward said: 


[ want to say that no compensation for labor is allowed to these 
prisoners, except they work hours after the time required; and very 
few of them are able to do this, so much is required of them on the 
contract system. ‘This institution was only founded twenty years 
ago. Of course, our plan now is to have a change in the constitution 
of Nebraska. At the National Conference of last year it was a sur- 
prise to me to find that the management of other institutions was so 
much better than in Nebraska. We have three insane asylums, as 
will appear from the charts that are to be put on exhibition. In re- 
gard to children, we have a cottage system and the separation of 
boys and girls, a separate institution for girls on the cottage plan. 
We have a Home for the Friendless, managed by the assistance of 
the State Board of ‘lrustees. 


The report from New Jersey was read by Dr. David Warman, of 
Trenton, N.J., on behalf of the State Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
Ezra N. Hunt, of ‘Trenton (p. 376). 

CHARLES I). KELLOGG, New York.——I would like to ask the gen 
tleman from New Jersey if the council to which he refers as having 
been founded in 1871 is still in existence 

Dr. WARMAN.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLoGG.— Is it in an active or dormant state ? 

Dr. WARMAN.-— It is rather dormant. 

Mr. KeLLocc,—Is any effort being made to render it more 
active ? 

Dr. WARMAN.— We are trying to make it so. 


Colonel Henry Stone, of Boston, read the following telegram : 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 10, 1893 
To ALEXANDER JOHNSON and H. W. Lewis, National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, Chicago, Ill. 

Nashville wants the Conference of Charities, and will give it a 
hearty ‘Tennessee welcome. 

Signed by the following gentlemen : 

R. R. CALDWELL, County Judge; T. B. Guitp, Mayor; T. O. 
Morris, President Merchants’ Exchange; G. H. ARMSTEAD, Secre 
tary Commercial Club; G. H. Baskerre, Editor of the Banner; and 
D. B. Cooper, Editor of the American. 


Col. Henry Stone.— The Committee on Time and Place has in- 
structed me to report in favor of holding the next meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in the week beginning Wednesday, the zoth of May. 
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The motion to hold the next meeting at Nashville during the week 
beginning Wednesday, May 20, 1894, was unanimously carried. 

An invitation was extended to the Conference to visit the Michac! 
Reese Hospital. 

The report from New Mexico was read by Mrs. Marsh (p. 379). 

The report from the State of New York was read by Miss Julia s. 
Hoag, of Albany, State Corresponding Secretary (p. 379). 

The report from Ohio was read by the Corresponding Secretar, 
for that State, Mr. Joseph P. Byers, of Columbus (p. 392). 


President Hart.— One of the most important things, to m) 
mind, that has ever been inaugurated in the United States is the 
establishment of the cumulative sentence system and the parole 
system in city workhouses in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIAM Howarp Nerr, Ohio.—I desire to say that all 
private institutions in Ohio are under the supervision of the State 
Board of Charities. 


The report from Rhode Island was read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. J]. H. Nutting (p. 404). 


Mr. Nurrinc.—A year ago | reported that our State had just 
appropriated $25,000 to endow a trade-school plant in our training 
school. I beg to say that I was incorrectly reported afterwards, the 
amount having been cut down one-tenth. I wish to say that my 
figures as originally given were correct. 


The Committee on the Election of Officers report as follows : 


We recommend the following officers for the Twenty-first Nationa! 
Conference of Charities and Correction : 

President, Lucius C. Storrs, of Michigan. 

Vice- Presidents: Judge R. R. Caldwell, of Tennessee; Mrs. ]. M. 
Flower, of Illinois; Robert Treat Paine, of Massachusetts: Dr. 
Walter J. Lindley, of California. 

Secretaries: A, O. Wright, of Wisconsin: C. E. Faulkner, of Kan 
sas; Homer Folks, of New York. 

Executive Committee: Levi L. Barbour, of Michigan; J. 5. Appel, 
of Colorado; T. O. Morris, of Tennessee; John M. Glenn, of Mary 
land; and Alexander Johnson, of Indiana. 


The Committee on Permanent Organization indorses the follow 
ing recommendation of the Executive Committee in reference to a 
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change in the “rules of procedure of the National Conference of 
( harities and Correction ’ 


the Executive Committee recommends the following 

that the rule regarding the Executive Committee, which now pro 
vides that said committee shall consist of the President ex officio, of 
four members elected by the Conference, and of the councillors, to 
be amended so as to provide that “the Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President ev officio, of tive members to be elected by the 
Conference, and of the councillors, and that six members of such 
committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 


hess. 


of busi- 


\nd that such rule shall be further amended so that that portion 
of it which refers to the election of the ‘Treasurer shall follow imme 
diately the word “councillors,” and thus express what the rule in 
tends, that the office of ‘Treasurer applies only to the Executive 
Committee. 

lhe Committee on Permanent Organization further recommends 
that the Executive Committee make up the committees on topics for 
discussion for the ‘Twenty-first National Conference. 


lhe report was adopted. 

\ verbal report from the State of Pennsylvania was made by Dr. 
James W. Walk, director of the department of charities and cor 
rection of the city of Philadelphia, Penn., and secretary of the So- 
ciety for Organiztng Charity of Philadelphia. Before the close of 
the Conference a written report was received from the Correspond 
ing Secretary, Mr. Cadwalader Biddle. which was presented to the 
Conference (p. 401). 

\n invitation to visit the Illinois Industrial School for Girls at 
South Evanston, Ill., was read. 

Adjourned at 12.35 P.M. 


FIFTH SESSION. 

Saturday night, June 10 
The fifth session of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was held on Saturday evening at eight o’clock. ‘The meeting 


was called to order at 8.15 p.m. by President Hart. ‘The report of 


the Committee on the History of Reformatories was presented by the 


chairman of the committee, Rev. James H. Nutting, chaplain of the 
Rhode Island institutions (p. 140). 
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The report from Utah, prepared by the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Cornelia G. Paddock, of Salt Lake City, was presented and read 
by Mr. Johnson (p. 414). 


President Hart.-— I wish to say that Mrs. Paddock has put . 
great amount of labor into this report, but she is unable to be her 
on account of illness. I think that some recognition is due to Mrs 
Paddock from the Conference for the preparation of this report. 


The report from the State of Vermont, prepared by the Corre 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of Rutland, was read }y\ 
Mrs. Lease, of Kansas, the president of the State Board of Charities 
of Kansas (p. 323). 


Mr. A. O. WrIGHT.— Wisconsin was the first State to have . 
woman as a member of its State Board of Charities. Kansas is the 


first State to have a woman as president of its State Board of Chari 
ties. 


The report from West Virginia, written by the Corresponding 
Secretary of that State, Rev. S. H. Day, of Morgantown, W. Va., 
was read by Mr. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin (p. 425). 


The last State to report was Wisconsin, whose report was read }) 
its author, Mr. Gustav Frelson, of Milwaukee, State Corresponding 
Secretary of Wisconsin. 


Dr. James W. WaLk.—I would like to ask the gentlemar from 
Wisconsin if I understood him to say that the warden of the prison 
was opposed to the indeterminate sentence. 

Mr. FRELSON.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut.— This closes the reports from States. We have 
had reports from thirty States and Territories and two provinces of 
Canada, more than ever before. ‘They have been presented, too, on 
a more uniform plan. This gratifying result is due far more to the 
President of the Conference than it is to the committee. The 
President has spent a great deal of time in securing these reports 
from the different States. 


General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, the chairman of the Committee on 


Prisons, then presented the report of that committee on the History 
of Prisons (p. 148). 


Mr. C, E, FAULKNER. We have not been entirely delinquent in 
the matter of prison reform in Kansas. Kansas has spent a _ million 
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dollars on it. ‘The present State administration is in favor of the 
lan for a reformatory, and I may say that he receives his light from 
having been a former member of this Conference. | have no doubt 
that provision will be made for opening the new Kansas Reformatory 
on the Elmira plan. 

Mrs. LeEAsrE.— May I ask a question? Speaking for myself alone, 
| can truly say that | came here for information. I came to learn; 
ind, in listening to the able and interesting papers that have been 
read here, we have learned that humanity has turned its face toward 
the light, that the world is growing better, that our methods are 
vrowing more humane, that the prisons controlled and cared for by 
“omen compare favorably with, if they do not surpass, the prisons 
cared for by men. We learn, too, that the percentage of the insane 
is increasing, and not only insanity, but also crime. We are dipping 
water from the ocean with a very small bucket, unless we look for 
the cause of all this insanity. If we do this, the time will come when 
this model of a prison, which the gentleman has described, will not 
be needed: our jails and almshouses and penitentiaries will be turned 
into educational institutions and into buildings where the insane, the 
impoverished, and the defective will be confined. 


\djourned at 10 P.M. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Sunday morning, June WU 
Religious services were held on Sunday morning, June 11, in the 
Hall of Columbus in the Memorial Art Palace. 
\ musical programme was rendered by musicians of Chicago; 
and the conference sermon was preached by Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio (page 263). 


The Conference adjourned at 12.40 P.M, 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Sunday night, June v1 


The seventh and last session was held on Sunday evening, June 


. at eight o’clock. The meeting was called to order at 8.20 P.M, 


\fter music and prayer Rev. F. H. Wines presented the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That we record with regret the fact that this has been a year of un- 


usual mortality among the members of this Conference. In what remains to us of 


life, we trust we may have a more earnest sense of responsibility; and we express 
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the hope that young men and women may come forward to take the plac 
veterans in philanthropic work who fall by the way. 


Foremost of those who have gone is our beloved and venerated friend, ex-Py 


dent Rutherford b. Hayes; but we treasure the memory also of Dr. Peter Bry 


the model superintendent of the model hospital for the insane in Alabama; (|) 
eral S. C. Armstrong, the friend of the Indian, for so many years the head of ¢ 
school at Hampton, Va.; Mr. George B. Buzelle, the efficient and unselfish se 
tary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; Mr. Albert S. White, the kind an 
honest superintendent of the Children’s Home at Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Jacobs, 
was foremost in charitable work in Denver, and an orator of high talent and powe 
and Mrs. James S. Spear, of San Francisco, Vice-President of this Conference 

Resolved, That the President and Secretaries of the Conference are requester 
include a brief but somewhat more extended necrological notice of each of the » 
sons named in the volume of our Proceedings. 


I wish to say something about Mrs. Spear, of California. Those 
of us who attended the Conference of Charities at San Francisco 
some years ago will testify that this lady placed us under great obli 
gation. At that time the preparation for that Conference was «|! 
her work ; and she carried our Conference at a time when it was not 
expected, but had voted to go to San Diego. We formed her a 
quaintance at that time. She was a lady of very rare talent and 
qualities, affectionate, tender, shrewd, energetic, of a great deal of 
executive ability, a very true friend, and a pleasant companion. 
She was born in Lansingburgh, N.Y., and was educated at Willard 
Seminary, Troy. After graduation she came to San Francisco with 
her parents, where her husband, Mr. Spear, met and married her. 
Her mother says that ever since she was a child she was interested 
in charitable work. In San Francisco she was an organizer of the 
Woman’s Maternity Union. She was one of the organizers of the 
social charities of San Francisco. She was one of the directors, and 
held the position of vice-president at the time of her death. [ think 
so much should be said of her at this time. 


I move the adoption of 
the resolutions. 


The motion was seconded, and carried unanimously. 


President Hart.— I regret that the time at our disposal does not 
permit of calling out some of those who were personally acquainted 
with these dear friends who have been identified with us in this 
work, but it is impossible. 


The report of the Committee on the History of Child-Saving 
Work was presented by the chairman of the committee, Hon. C. |). 
Randall, of Michigan (p. 131). 


Mr. RANDALL.— The report of the Committee on Child-Saving 
Work is a book of about three hundred pages; and, in order to 
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spare you the reading of this volume to-night, it will be distributed 
to the actual members of this Conference at the close of the meet 
ing. 


rhe report of the Committee on the History of Charity Organiza- 
tion was read by Mr. Charles ID. Kellog r of New York, secretary of 


Dd 


the Charity Organization Society of the city of New York (p. 52). 


President Hart.— It is customary at the Conference of Charities 
and Correction at the last meeting to have one or two five-minute 
speeches which shall summarize and gather up the topics of the 
meeting. I shall call upon Professor Amos G. Warner, of the Le- 
land Stanford University of California. 

Professor WARNER.— Perhaps, as | am not engaged in the admin- 
istration of charities, | may say a word from the outside that could 
not be said from the inside,—a word which | do not remember to 
have heard at any of these Conferences. I mean the matter of pay- 
ment for work, the matter of salaries for those who are engaged in 
benevolent organizations. It is with the salaried officers that my 
sympathies largely lie. ‘The officialism that is said to belong to 
many of the paid officials of charitable societies comes from over 
work and under-pay. It is what Mr. Dugdale has calléd under-vital- 
ization; that is, the under-vitalization that comes from exhausting 
work without sufficient recreation. [| think that, if those paid officials 
could come to these Conferences, they would get rest and have an 
opportunity to take a larger view of the work, without which all 
work is drudgery. I would ask this Conference to see whether or 
not better pay and better facilities for recreation, for the develop 
ment of the best that is in them, cannot be secured. For the mem 
bers who come to this Conference I do not know that there is any 
need for an appeal for recreation. I was surprised at their wonder- 
ful capacity for enjoying themselves. It was a little like finding a 
company of ministers out fishing or catching a company of monks 
at recreation. The capacity for recreation is one that must be culti 
vated on the part of paid officers, at least of the charitable societies 
of this country; and I ask you whether it will not be possible for 
you who are not paid officers to recollect who are the paid officers 
of the societies from which you come, and to see to it that they can 
come to the Conference every year. We need not serve the poor 
by loving them better than ourselves. ‘That was not commanded of 
us. Indeed, we cannot serve the poor if there is an absurd sacrifice 
of life that comes from overwork that is foolish. The physical 
breakdowns that I have seen come time and again to those who 
receive inadequate assistance and who are expected to be on hand 
twenty-four hours every day! It is to-day becoming recognized by 
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the students of universities and colleges that it is nonsense to burn 
midnight oil and break down through overwork. 

President Harr. The first president of the Charity Organiza 
tion of the United States, Mr. T. Guilford Smith, of Buffalo, who 
has been in the work from the beginning, will now address the 
Conference. 

Mr. Smitu.— J/77. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The chair 
man of the evening asks me to say a few words of thanks to those 
of the citizens of Chicago, and to the Charity Organizations of Chi 
cago who have made the preparations for our visit here. ‘Those of 
us who have attended many of these Conferences will agree with 
me, I think, that, while we all have returned our thanks to the 
citizens of New York, Boston, and Denver, and now to-night to 
the citizens of Chicago, yet there is a certain return made by the 
very fact of the Conference being held in the various cities. | 
know when the Conference was held in Buffalo, a few years ago, 
it gave an impetus to charitable work, and infused a charitable sen 
timent throughout the city that we as pioneers and apostles had 
been unable to create. ‘The attendance has been large at all these 
meetings. That fact can help a great deal towards showing our 
friends that we have a proper appreciation of what they are doing. 

| hope, when the International Congress is in session, that an 
opportunity will be given to dwell upon the subject of outdoor re 
lief and to give the emphasis of experience against it. I was asked 
to-night, ‘Would you give any outdoor relief?” And I said em 
phatically, “1 would not give a cent.” “Would you make any 
exceptions whatever?” I replied, ** Well, perhaps, opodeldoc and 
coffins.” ‘That is the way I feel, and perhaps that is the way every- 
one feels who has had anything to do with the question of outdoor: 
relief. Whenever any one thinks of it, it is a remarkable fact that 
the illegality of that piece of plunder has not been established in the 
large cities. They had that system in Brooklyn for years, until 
Mr. Low, when he became mayor, discovered that it had been for 
years unlawful; and he procured a temporary injunction. ‘The 
courts heard the argument, and before the argument was finished 
the courts granted a permanent injunction, and since then Brooklyn 
has had no outdoor relief. He kept an account which was re 
ported every morning of the census of the public institutions, and of 
the private institutions as well, in the city of Brooklyn, such as 
orphanages, homes, etc.; and the surprising fact was revealed that 
the population of those institutions did not increase, but rather 
seemed to diminish during the succeeding twelve months in that great 
city. Mr. Low and others agreed that this was evidence that out 
door relief was utterly worthless. 

In Buffalo we give outdoor relief only after investigation. The 
Charity Organization supplements the police investigation by its 
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wn. Every year the society presents in its report the total amount 
‘iven away by outdoor relief and the total amount judiciously ex 
pended according to law, and the amount which has been injudi- 
ciously expended and ought not to have been given. 

We thank you for the hearty welcome you have given us, and | 
hope we may meet in Nashville next year, and have very few names 
to report on the necrological list. 

Mr. WINES.— A/>. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen, 
a woman’s privilege, that of saying the last word. 

he Committee on Resolutions is ordinarily framed for two pur- 
poses: one is to prepare resolutions, and the other is to kill them, 
Our Committee on Resolutions understands that its business is to 
kill resolutions ; and, instead of the ordinary resolutions of thanks 
that are always offered, | will simply express a few words of thanks 
to those who have been so kind in making for us this hearty 
welcome, 


I enjoy 


We are not indebted to the Charity Organization Society of 
Chicago, beause there is no such society; and | am sorry to say 


that we have not a great deal for which to thank the Chicago Relief 
ind Aid Society. I am not aware that any of its members have 
been present at any of these meetings, with the exception of Mr, 
l'rusdell, the secretary, whose admirable paper you heard read the 
other evening. 

We are very much indebted to our friend Mrs. llower, who, | 
hope, will forgive me for naming her. I wish to say in this public 
manner that her election to the position of Vice-President of this 
organization was intended as a recognition of the aid she has given 
IS. 

We are especially indebted to the World’s Congress Auxiliary for 
the use of these halls and for whatever aid they have given us. 

We wish also to thank all the newspapers which have given us so 
much attention. Of course there is so much going on, with the 
World’s Fair, the presence of the Spanish Infanta, and the different 
congresses assembled here, that we did not receive as much space 
as is usual for us to receive. 

Some of you may be disappointed that we have not had as much 
discussion as usual. On account of the International Congress 
which occurs next week this Conference, which usually lasts six days, 
has been compressed into three. It has taken the form of an histori- 
cal Conference. I believe that the Proceedings of this Conference 
will be more sought and in greater demand now and more referrred 
to in years to come, as showing the progress which we have made 
and the point to which we have attained, than any volume that has 
been issued. 

President Hart.— A year ago I took this platform with fear and 
trembling, with the Columbian Exposition here in Chicago, with the 
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pending International Congress of Charities, Correction, and Phila 
thropy, and with the well-known fact that the papers presented her 
would be printed. | came here prepared to be contented with 4 
meagre attendance. As President of the Conference, I want to 
thank the members for the loyalty with which they have attended 
the meetings of the Conference. I know at what a sacrifice it has 


been done by many members, and with what great weariness at 
times. 1! wish to thank you for all the courtesies which you have 
extended to the presiding officer; also the different speakers fo 
their courtesy in coming within the limit of time. 

It now becomes my very delightful duty to introduce to you the 
President of the Conference of 1894, Mr. L. C. Storrs, of Michigan. 


Mr. Storrs was greeted with hearty applause as he came forward, 
and spoke as follows : — 


Mr, President and Friends;—1 do not know that there is an) 
person present here for whom it is more necessary to receive this 
introduction than for the President-elect himself. This honor has 
come upon me so unexpectedly, and is of such short duration, that | 
do not recognize myself in such capacity. I will not say that | hay 
never hoped at some time to attain toit. I had thought that, possibly, 
with longer experience, greater wisdom, and, perhaps, with my hai 
more white and my head more bald, | might possibly attain to it. 

The retiring President has still clinging to him some of his child 
hood habits, particularly that of losing his hat. ‘here was a grea‘ 
hunt for the President’s hat yesterday morning; and a person came 
to me, and asked me if I had that hat. ‘“ Well,” he said, ‘“ anyhow, 
you have got into his shoes.” I don’t know of any greater hono1 
than to buckle on the sandals that have been worn by the twenty) 
preceding Presidents of this Conference. I want to thank you, in 
behalf of my State, Michigan, for the honor conferred on her, and 
the recognition of her work, by the selection of one of her sons to 
this high position. 

It has been said that this is an historical Conference ; and [ think | 
am safe in saying that even the oldest members of the Conference 
were never before so impressed with the power and the influence of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction as they have 
been during the sessions of this Conference, as they have listened to 
the reports of the work which has been done in the last twenty years, 
and its wonderful and forwarding results, the legitimate work of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. Any man would 
shrink from this position in which you have placed me, were it not 
for the fact that he (the president) has back of him all the preced- 
ing Presidents of this Conference ; also, the strong men and women 
whom you have made the Vice-Presidents and the Executive Com- 
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mittee. 1 thank you for such advisers and helpers also. But, above 
all this, for the exhibition of contidence and respect,—and may not | 
say love? — which is manifested by this choice, | thank you. And it 
will be my endeavor to so administer the office that, when | retire, 
vou need not feel that this confidence had been misplaced, and that 
the respect and love which prompted it may be no less. 


\fter the benediction had been pronounced by Bishop Cheney, 


the Conference adjourned at 10.15 P.M., to meet next year on May 
20, at Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
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